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THE ADMIRAL OF THE OCEAN SEA. 
BY WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS. 


HE approaching anniversary of the 
T discovery of America has caused the 
historians of all the world to turn 
their search lights upon the heroof that 
event, for the purpose of disclosing some new 
fact in his career or some new phase of his 
character. All the dark corners have been 
re-explored, and the dust that four centuries 
have laid upon the archives of his time has 
been disturbed in the new crusade for in- 
formation. The disposition of this genera- 
tion is arbitrary and exacting. It requires 
that history shall submit to a chemical 
analysis, like earth and air, to determine its 
composition, and the assayer rejects every- 
thing that cannot be demonstrated a fact. 

As the result of such an analysis the popu- 
lar story of Columbus is now placed before the 
student as a dilapidated series of incidents, 
mote or less mythical in their origin, strung 
together upon a chain of tangible evidence 
that is very slender and weak in many of its 
links. His age, his birthplace, and even the 
resting place of his bones are the subject of 
serious controversy ; his portraits have all 
been repudiated, and even his biography, 
which was believed to have been written by 
his son, and was pronounced by Washington 
Irving to be ‘‘the corner stone of American 
history,’’ has been characterized as the work 
ofa shameless impostor. The ideal that was 
created by early historians has been battered 
almost beyond recognition, and the man we 
have regarded as a sincere and honest enthu- 
siast, who could not be diverted from his 
great purpose by public clamor, nor the su- 
perstition of monks, nor the indifference of 


kings, nor the terrors of the sea of darkness, 
recent writers would have us believe to be a 
mercenary and untruthful adventurer with a 
disordered mind, 

Whether the meager results of recent in- 
vestigation are more reliable than the testi- 
mony of earlier pens is a serious question, 
and the sympathetic and generous reader will 
challenge the right of modern historians to 
destroy and reject traditions to which cen- 
turies have paid reverence. The failure to 
supply evidence in place of that which has 
been discarded is of itself sufficient to impair 
faith in the modern creation, and simply 
demonstrates the fallacy of the theory that 
what cannot be proven did not exist. If the 
same analysis to which the career of Colum- 
bus has been subjected should be applied to 
every character in sacred and secular history 
there would be little left among the world’s 
great heroes to admire. So we ask permis- 
sion to retain the old ideal, and remember 
the discoverer of our hemisphere as a man of 
human weaknesses but of stern purpose, in- 
flexible will, undaunted courage, patience, 
and professional theories, most of which 
modern science has demonstrated to be true. 

While the prevailing opinion that Colum- 
bus was born in Genoa may not be suscepti- 
ble of proof, we know that his parents re- 
moved there shortly after his birth, and that 
he passed his boyhood in an old house which 
was afterwards sold by his father to his sis- 
ter’s husband, to whom, shortly before he 
went to Portugal, he surrendered all claims 
for his share in a deed that is still on record 
in the archives of the municipality. That 
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his parents were married and lived for a time 
in an old house that is still standing in the 
Italian village of Quinto can be demonstra- 
ted, and that his mother kept an inn while 
his father worked at his trade of wool- 
combing is also a fact. There is a heavy 
mist of uncertainty hanging over his boy- 
hood and youth, and whether he was educa- 
ted at Pavia as generally supposed is doubt- 
ful, but we know from manuscripts written 
in his own hand that he had a thorough 
knowledge of Latin, and was better educated 
than the average men of his time. 

In describing his accomplishments, he 
said : 

‘*The Lord hath blessed me abundantly with 
a knowledge of marine affairs. Of the science 
of the stars He has given me that which would 
suffice; so, also, of geometry and arithmetic. 
Besides this He has granted me the mind and 
skill to draw globes and maps, and indicate upon 
them in their proper places the various cities 
and rivers and mountains, I have studied all 
sorts of writings, history, the Chronicles, and 
some of the other arts, for which our Lord has 
quickened my intelligence and understanding.” 

His skill in making maps and charts took 
him to Lisbon at the invitation of his brother 
Bartholomew, who was already established 
there in that business, and he cruised down 
the coast of Africa below the Congo country, 
and made a voyage to Iceland before he 
planned an exploration of the western sea. 
He married the daughter of a well-known 
Portuguese seaman, who was governor of 
one of the Maceira Islands, and lived for a 
time at Porto Santo, where he is supposed to 
have developed the theories he advocated 
with such pertinacity afterwards. She had 
children, for he mentions them in his letters, 
but of only one of them we know, and that 
was Diego, who inherited his titles and dig- 
nities. He left Portugal in disgrace, proba- 
bly because of his debts, for, like his father 
and his son, he was a poor manager in money 
matters, and when he wanted to return to 
Lisbon afterwards he was compelled to ask a 
safe conduct from the king protecting him 
from arrest. 

When he made his first appearance at the 
Convent of La Rabida, near Palos, Spain, 
famished and fatigued, asking food and water 
for himself and child, is a matter of doubt, 
but he was on his way to Huelva, a‘neigh- 
boring town, to leave Diego in the care of his 
wife’s sister, while he went to court to ask 


for money and vessels. He followed the 
Spanish sovereigns for seven years, as Jacob 
waited for Rachel, before he received their 
favor. It is an established fact also that 
when King Ferdinand argued that the gov- 
ernment was too poor to furnish funds for 
the voyage, Isabella offered to pledge her 
jewels to the money-lenders, but was relieved 
from that necessity by the offer of Luis Sant 
Angel, the treasurer of the church, who vol- 
unteered to furnish whatever was necessary. 
Under the walls of the Alhambra, wrested 
from the Moors only a few months before, 
there was signed by Columbus and the sov- 
ereigns the most remarkable contract that 
was ever drawn. It stipulated that Colum- 
bus and his heirs and successors forever 
should be vice kings and governors general 
over all the lands that he should discover, 
and should have one tenth of all that they 
should produce; and if he should pay one 
eighth of the expense of fitting out the expe- 
dition he should receive that proportion. 
There were other and equally amazing 
stipulations, but, as the world knows, none 
of them were ever fulfilled. 

The port of Palos, where he had first landed 
in Spain, was selected for the departure of the 
expedition, because its inhabitants, as a 
penalty for an insurrection, were required to 
furnish two ships, fully manned and equipped 
for any purpose for which the sovereigns 
might desire to use them, and the prison doors 
were opened to secure seamen for the danger- 
ous voyage into unknown waters. A third 
ship was supplied by the Pinzon brothers. the 
leading citizens of Palos, and the expedition 
started on the third of August, 1492, 

The same uncertainty that surrounds the 
main events in the life of Columbus leaves a 
doubt as to the island where he first landed, 
but most modern geographers believe that it 
was one of the Bahama group now called 
Watling’s Island, for that answers more ac- 
curately than any other the description given 
by Columbus in his Journal. Touching at 
several other islands in the same locality, he 
sailed southwest until he reached Cuba, 
which until his death he believed to be Japan, 
or Cipango, as it was then known, and then, 
reversing his course, visited Haiti, and 
finally landed at a place now known as Petit 
Anse, but which he called La Navidad, be- 
cause he reached there on Christmas day. 
Here, through the neglect of his sailors, he 
lost his ship, the Sax/a Maria, and with her 
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timbers built a stockade, in which he left a 
garrison of twenty-nine men, while he sailed 
back to Spain with the news. He carried 
with him a number of the natives. One of 
them died at sea, but not until after he had 
been duly baptized in the Catholic faith, and 
the pious Columbus mentions him in his 
Journal as the first of his race to enter 
heaven. 

The triumphant reception of the admiral 
upon his return, and his cordial welcome by 
the sovereigns 
and the court 
are as familiar 
to the reader as 
the story of 
the exodus of 
Israel, and for 
the four months 
following he 
enjoyed the 
only complete 
peace of mind 
and compla- 
cency that 
blessed his 
long and tur- 
bulent life. 

But he was 
hurried off 
again for a sec- 
ond voyage. 
All the ships 
in Spain were 
placed at his 
disposal, and 
the money to 
pay the ex- 
pense of the 
expedition was 
secured by con- 
fiscating the 
property of the 
Jews. He had 
a fleet of seventeen vessels, a party of twenty- 
four hundred men, and supplies enough to 
last two years. It is an interesting fact that 
these supplies were furnished by the firm of 
Beradi brothers, in whose employ was a 
young Florentine named Amerigo Ves- 
pucci, and the receipts for the money, which 
are still preserved, were signed by his name. 

The stockade which had been erected at La 
Navidad had been destroyed during his ab- 
sence, and the garrison massacred by the In- 
dians ; so, selecting another site along the 
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coast a few miles eastward, the town of Isa- 
bella—the first civilized settlement in the new 
world—was founded, and a church, a ware- 
house, and a residence for the admiral were 
erected of stone, besides a large number of 
other houses of less substantial material for 
the remainder of the population. But the 
discovery of gold in the interior caused the 
place to be abandoned, and a few years later 
it was a desolate ruin. All that is left of the 
town to-day, a pile of carved rocks, was 
brought to the 
United States 
some months 
ago for exhibi- 
tion at the 
World’s Fair 
at Chicago, but 
some patriotic 
people of Bos- 
ton have erect- 
ed a monument 
at Isabella that 
the site of the 
first city in 
America may 
not be forgot- 
ten. Among 
the relics se- 
cured for the 
Exposition are 
a church bell 
which Queen 
Isabella pre- 
sented to the 
settlement that 
bore her name, 
and two an- 
chorsandacan- 
non which Co- 
lumbus left at 
the stockade at 
La Navidad. 

On this voy- 
age Columbus visited Cuba again, and cir- 
cumnavigated Jamaica, but during his ab- 
sence trouble broke out among the diseased 
and dissatisfied colonists and he was com- 
pelled to return to Spain to defend himself 
against the charges of mismanagement and 
misrepresentation that had been preferred 
against him to the court. But before his de- 
parture his brother Bartholomew had founded 
the present city of Santo Domingo, which is 
now the oldest in America. 

The failure to secure sufficient gold to sat- 
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isfy the avarice of the sovereigns and the dis- 
appointment of the colonists who had ac- 
companied Columbus on his secona voyage 
at not finding fortunes lying upon the 
ground, so changed public sentiment that 
he who had been the hero of all Spain a few 





House at Cogoleto in which Columbus 
is said to have been born. 


months before, was denounced and derided, 
and even ordinary justice was denied him. It 
was with difficulty that Columbus secured 
permission to make a third voyage, and then 
the ships that were given him were not even 
seaworthy. But he crossed the ocean again 
for the third time to confront in Santo Do- 
mingo even more serious trouble than he had 
left in Spain. The entire colony was in mu- 
tiny, which he was unable to subdue, and in- 
formation of its condition having reached the 
court; Francisco de Bobadilla was sent over 
with extraordinary powers to take command. 
He arrested Columbus, imprisoned him in 
the old castle which still stands, and finally 
sent him to Cadiz loaded with chains. 

The actual chains which Columbus woreon 
his third voyage homeward are said to be in 
possession of Cavalier Guiseppi Baldi, a gen- 
tleman of Genoa, who has promised to ex- 
hibit them at the Chicago Exposition. 

The reception of Columbus by Isabella, who 
resented the indignity that had been heaped 
upon him, was one of the most pathetic 
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scenes in all history, but she was not able to 
restore him his rank and honors, and it was 
nearly a year and a half before he could ob- 
tain permission to make another voyage. 
Even then he was forbidden to visit Santo 
Domingo, of which he and his heirs forever, 
under his contract with the sovereigns, were 
to be the rulers. 

He finally succeeded in obtaining a royal 
order to continue his search for a western 
passage around the world, and was given two 
vessels, one of fifty and the other of seventy 
tons. Neither was much larger than a canal 
boat. He arrived off Santo Domingo and 
asked permission to enter the harbor to re- 
pair his leaking vessels and find shelter from 
an approaching storm, but this was forbidden 
him, and he found refuge in a little harbor a 
few miles to the westward. When the storm 
was over he pursued his course to Jamaica, 
and then along the coast to Central America 
as far as Honduras. For several months he 
groped along the coast, seeking a channel he 
felt should be there, cruising into each river, 
and following the coast lines of each creek 
and bay. But by some strange convulsion of 
nature a narrow but impassable barrier had 
been raised to separate the two oceans, ia 
contradiction to all his reasoning, and in de- 
fiance of the theories he had cherished for 
thirty years. 

Overcome by disease and disappointment 
he surrendered the command to his brother 
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Anchor of Columbus, in possession of the Bureau 
of American Republics. 
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From a painting by A. M. Degrain. 


Bartholomew, who steered the leaking ships 
across the Carribean Sea to Jamaica, where 
they were run ashore, and the great admiral 
found himself cast away, without ships or 
supplies, and with a mutinous and hopeless 
crew. For nine months he remained at 
Santa Gloria Bay, Jamaica, until one of his 
men made his way across to Santo Domingo 
in a canoe and brought him reluctant rescue. 
A month later he sailed for Spain, and on 
the 7th of November, 1504, he reached San 
Lucar, a broken-hearted and disgraced man. 

From the time of his return from his last 
voyage, in November, 1504, to May, 1505, 
Columbus lay ill at the house ofa friend in 
Seville, suffering from gout and fevers con- 
tracted in Honduras and during his long 
exile in Jamaica. His time was mostly 
spent in writing long and often incoherent 
letters to the sovereigns, to Diego his son, 
and other persons at court, bewailing his mis- 
fortunes and the ingratitude of mankind, and 
appealing for the compensation due him, and 
some substantial recognition for his services. 
He described himself as a beggar, without 
money to buy food, while shiploads of prod- 
uce and gold were constantly arriving from 
the lands he had discovered to enrich every 
one but himself. 

While at Seville in 1505, Columbus saw a 
great deal of Amerigo Vespucci. They had 
become acquainted while the admiral was 
fitting out his ships for his second voyage. 
Vespucci had himself made two voyages, 
cruising along a good deal of the northern 


Isabella offering her jewels. 


coast of South America, and down the east 
coast as far as Bahia, Brazil, where the Portu- 
guese had established atrading post. It was 
at the conclusion of his second voyage, in 
September, 1504, that Amerigo had written 
the account of his discoveries which three 
years later caused his name to be given 
to the New World; but there is no reason to 
believe that he anticipated or even hoped that 
his fame would be so closely linked to the 
Western Hemisphere. Nor is there any evi- 
dence of the slightest rivalry or jealousy be- 
tween the two voyagers. On the contrary, 
Columbus sent a letter to his son on the 5th 
of February, 1505, by Amerigo, of whom he 
wrote : 


‘Within two days I have talked with Ameri- 
go Vespucci, who will bear this to you, and 
who is summoned to court on matters of navi- 
gation. He has always manifested a dispo- 
sition to be friendly tome. Fortune has not al- 
ways favored him, and in this he is not different 
from many others. His ventures have not 
always been as successful as he would wish. 
He left me full of the kindliest purposes to- 
ward me, and will do anything for me which 
is in his power. I hardly know what to tell 
him would be helpful in him to do for me, 
because I did not know what purpose there 
was in calling him to court. Find out what hecan 
do, and he will do it; only let it be so managed 
that he will not be suspected of rendering me 
aid. I have always told him all that it is pos- 
sible to tell him as to my own affairs, including 
what I have done and what recompense I have 
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had. Show this letter to the adelantado, so 
that he may advise how Vespucci can be made 
serviceable to us. 


Shortly after this date Amerigo was ap- 
pointed as a sort of general agent of the 


mule, saddled and bridled, through whatever 
parts of these kingdoms or realms you wish and 
choose, notwithstanding the law which I issued 
thereto ; and I command the citizens of all parts 
of these kingdoms and realms not to offer you any 
impediment or allow any to be offered to you 





Point on the coast of Honduras where Columbus landed. 


Spanish government, at a salary of about two 
thousand dollars a year, to superintend the 
fitting out of expeditions to the West Indies 
and the north coast of South America. 

Owing to the difficulty in securing animals 
for the cavalry in Spain, an edict had been 
published by the king, forbidding the use of 
mules in traveling, except by royal permis- 
sion. While Columbus was in Seville he 
wished to make a journey to the court, then 
sitting at Granada, to plead his own cause. 
Cardinal Mendoza placed his litter at the dis- 
posal of the admiral, but he preferred a mule, 
and wrote to Diego asking him to petition 
the king for the privilege of usingone. That 
request was granted in the following curious 
document : 


“Decree granting to Don Cristoval Colon 
permission to ride on a mule, saddled and bridled, 
through any parts of these kingdoms. 

“The King: As I am informed that you, 
Cristoval Colon, the admiral, are in poor 
bodily health, owing to certain diseases which 
you had or have, and that you cannot ride on 
horseback without injury to your health ; there- 
fore, conceding this to your advanced age, I, by 
these presents, grant you license to ride on a 


under penalty of ten thousand maravedi in be- 
half of the treasury, of whoever does the con- 
trary. 

‘Given in the City of Toro, February 23, 
1505.” 

Finally, after many attempts to make a 
journey he was too weak to undertake, 
Columbus started in May, 1505, under the pa- 
tient and affectionate care of his brother Bar- 
tholomew and reached Segovia, where the 
king was living, in the following August ; 
but his reception by Ferdinand only increased 
his mortification and distress. His personal 
application for redress was quite as ineffec- 
tive ashis letters, and hesank indespair. On 
the 25th of August he made his will, which is 
a very long and comprehensive document, and 
then from his bed renewed his written appeals, 
not for himself, as he 1ealized that his days 
were numbered, but in behalf of his son, upon 
whom he begged Ferdinand to bestow the 
honors he had won, and restore the rights and 
authority of which he had beendeprived. In 
the meantime Isabella had died and there was 
great confusion at court. Herdaughter Juafia 
inherited the throne of Castile, and returned 
from Flanders with her husband, ‘‘ Philip 
































the Handsome,”’ of Austria, to be crowned. 
King Ferdinand retired temporarily to Naples. 
Columbus followed the court to Salamanca 
and then to Valladolid, and renewed his ap- 
peals to the daughter of his friend and patron, 
but with no more favor than they had received 
from the king. On May 6, 1506, he wrotea 
codicil to his will on the blank pages of a 
breviary which had been given him by Pope 
Alexander VI., and which he said comforted 
him in his battles, his captivities, and his 
misfortunes. The breviary is preserved in 
the Corsini Library at Rome, and is said to 
have been picked up in 1779 in a book-stall 
in that city. Modern investigation has 
thrown much doubt upon the authenticity of 
the document, and all students agree that if 
Columbus did write it he was without doubt 
insane. In this document he assumes that 
his titles and dignities received from the 
Spanish crown, whether they were acknowl- 
edged or not, were his of right to alienate, and 
he bequeaths them to the republic of Genoa 
in case they are not recognized by the sover- 
eigns of Spain. He bestowed on his native 
city, in the same reckless way, the means to 
erect a hospital in his honor, and directed 
that the institution should be supported from 
the revenues of his Italian estates, when he 
had no property in Italy whatever. A few 
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days later, on the r9th of May, he revised his 
former will, which had been drafted at Sego- 
via the year before. The next day, May 20, 
1506, he died, after partaking of the sacra- 
ment and uttering the words, ‘‘Into Thy 
hands, O Lord, I commit my spirit.”’ 

The house in which he died, No. 7 Calle de 
Colon—the street which has since been named 
in his honor—is still standing, and is visited 
by multitudes of pilgrims and tourists. It is 
interesting to know that Cervantes wrote 
Don Quixote in a house near by. At the 
time of hisdeathit wasaninn. It is known 
that his brother Bartholomew was with him, 
but although his friend Peter Martyr was at 
Valladolid in attendance upon the court, and 
wrote five long letters from that place full of 
news and gossip immediately after, he makes 
no mention of Columbus and it is inferred 
that the great admiral was permitted to pass 
away without notice. This is scarcely strange, 
as the importunate and querulous old sailor 
had become a nuisance to be avoided, and the 
city was aflame with excitement over the ac- 
cession of the Princess Juafia to the throne 
and the departure of her father to Italy. 

Indeed, in none of the chronicles of the 
time, and they were numerous, is there an al- 
lusion to the death of Columbus. It was not 
until nearly a month after that the fact was 
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Columbus reciting his adventures to King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella. 


From a painting by F. Jover. 
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Columbus in Chains. Original in Havana, Cuba. 


officially recorded. Then in the briefest and 
most indifferent manner, on the back of one 
of his belated appeals to the queen, some 
clerk wrote, ‘‘ The said admiral is dead.’’ 
Nor is there any evidence to determine where 
his body was first laid, although it is sup- 
posed that it was deposited in the Franciscan 
Convent at Valladolid. The same doubt at- 
tends the generally accepted story so often 
recited in his biographies that King Ferdi- 
nand ordered the removal of the remains to 
Seville, seven years after, and erected a mon- 
ument bearing the inscription, 


“A Castilla y 4 Leon 
Nuevo Mundo dié Colon.”’ 


This statement did not appear in print un- 
til more than eighty years after, and if the 
will of Diego can be accepted as testimony, 
the remains of Columbus were removed three 
years after his death to the vault of the Car- 
thusian Monastery of Las Cuevas, near Se- 
ville, by the members of his own family, who 
erected the monument without the aid or the 
knowledge of the king. At this monastery 
lived his old friend and correspondent, Father 
Gaspar Gorricio. Ata later date his brother 
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Diego, and his son 
of the same name, 
were laid beside him. 
His grandson Luis 
was also buried there, 
Here was kept, under 
guard of the monks, 
the iron chest which 
contained his pat- 
ents, contracts and 
commissions from 
thecrown, with many 
other precious pa- 
pers, and it is said 
that the chains that 
were placed upon 
him by Bobadilla 
were also in that re- 
pository. 

In 1537 upon the 
application of Dojia 
Maria de Toledo, the 
wife of Diego Colum- 
bus, a royal order 
was issued permit- 
ting the removal of 
the body to Santo 
Domingo, in accord- 
ance with the wish 
of the admiral; but for some reason it was 
not carried out, and three separate orders 
to the same effect were granted to Dojia 
Maria between 1537 and 1541. In the latter 
year her efforts appear to have been suc- 
cessful, although some historians hold that 
the removal did not take place until nine 
years later, upon the completion of the 
great cathedral at Santo Domingo. The rec- 
ords of that city throw no light upon the 
controversy, for it was not until 1676 that an 
entry was made in canonical] books of the ca- 
thedral concerning the re-entombment of the 
remains. It is said, however, that when the 
city was sacked by Sir Francis Drake, the 
British freebooter, in 1585, the archives of the 
cathedral were destroyed. 

More than a century later, when the treaty 
of Basle in 1795 transferred the colony of 
Santo Domingo from the Spaniards to the 
French, the Duke of Veragua, who had in- 
herited the titles and estates of the admiral, 
obtained permission to transport the remains 
to Havana in order that they might remain 
on Spanish soil. With great solemnity and 
ceremony, what was believed to be the coffin 
of Christopher Columbus was removed from 














From a painting by F. Ortego. The Death of Columbys. 
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the wall of the Santo Domingo cathedral and, 
attended by a splendid retinue of ecclesias- 
tics and civil dignitaries, with a fleet of the 
Spanish navy, was carried to Havana, and 
there imbedded in the massive walls of the 
cathedral at the left of the altar. Over them 
was placed a marble tablet, bearing in reliefa 
bust of the admiral, copied from a portrait 
painted by Bartholomew Basque four years 
before, but having no resemblance to the de- 
scriptions given of him by contemporary 
writers, nor to the generally accepted like- 
nesses. In fact, the costume given him, and 
the moustache and imperial were not worn 
until a century after his death. The tablet 
bears this inscription : 

**O Restos y Ymagen del grande Colon, 

Mil siglos durad guardados en la onra 

Y en remembrazon de nuestra nacion. 


It may be translated into English as fol- 
lows : 
“‘O remains and image of the great Columbus, 
A thousand ages remain enshrined in the honor 
And in the remembrance of our nation.” 

On the 14th of May, 1877. while the cathe- 
dral at Santo Domingo was being restored, 
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House at Valladolid in which Columbus died. 


some workmen discovered on the epistle side 
ofthe altar a metallic box. Dr. Roque Coc- 
chia, the archbishop, was at once notified, 
and he directed the box to be removed in the 
presence of a number of officials. It was 
found to bear an inscription in Spanish, which 





reads, ‘‘ The Admiral Don Luis Colon, Duke 
of Veragua, Marquis of Jamaica.”’ 

The discovery caused great excitement in 
the city and further investigations were or- 
dered. On the opposite, or gospel side of the 
altar two more crypts were disclosed. One 
was empty, from which the coffin transported 
to Havana wastaken. The other contained a 
metallic box, similar to that in which the re 
mains of Luis Columbus werefound. Within 
it were a quantity of dust, a number of bones, 
a portion of a skull, a leaden ball, and a sil- 
ver plate about two inches long. The box 
was of lead, about a quarter of an inch thick. 
It was eighteen inches long, about nine 
inches wide, and ten inches deep. On the 
front and on one end was the letter C, on the 
other end the letter A, which were supposed 
to signify ‘‘Cristoval Colon, Admiral.” 

On the top of the lid was ‘“‘D. dela A. P« 
A.,” interpreted ‘‘ Descubridor de la America, 
Primer Almirante’’ (Discoverer of America, 
the first-Admiral). On the under side of the 
lid was written in German text ‘“‘Yllete Y 
Esée Varon, D® Cristoval Colon” (Illus- 
trious and renowned man, Don Christopher 
Columbus). On one side of the silver 
plate, which ap- 

peared at one time 
to have been 
screwed or bolted 
to the inside of the 
box, was inscribed 
‘*U. Cristoval 
Colon,’’ which is 
supposed to mean 
“Urna_ Cristoval 
Colon ”’ (the coffin 
of Christopher Co- 
lumbus). On the 
other side of the 
plate were the 
words: ‘‘U pte de 
los rs del p™ 
Alte D. Cristoval 
Colon,’’ which are 
deciphered to be 
“Urna pertene- 
ciente de los restos 
del primer Almi- 
rante Don Cristoval Colon Descurbridor,’’ 
or in English, ‘‘Urn belonging to the re 
mains of the first Admiral Christopher Co- 
lumbus, Discoverer.’’ 

The dust was carefully gathered up and 
placed in a little casket of gold and crystal, 
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such as is used by ladies to keep their jewels 
in, and placed back in the leaden chest. The 
latter was sealed and then inclosed in a2 oc- 
tagonal case of satin wood with glass panels, 
which was secured with three locks, to which 
the minister of public works, the archbishop, 
and the governor of the city have the keys. 
The case was further protected by broad bands 
of white ribbon, sealed with wax and stamped 
with the official seals of the three officials 
named, so that it may not be opened without 
the consent and presence of all of them. It 
was then placed in a vault at the left of the 
altar, 

Once each year, on the roth of September, 
the precious casket is exposed to public view 
in the presence of the officials of the govern- 
ment and the public, when high mass is cele- 
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brated by the archbishop for the repose of the 
soul of the great discoverer. 

The people of Havana and of Spain still in- 
sist that the genuine remains of Columbus 
were transported to the former city in 1795, 
and a very earnest controversy has been con- 
tinued from 1877 to the present day. Several 
volumes have been written on the subject, 
the most important being the report of the 
Royal Academy of History at Madrid, which, 
at the request of the late king of Spain and 
the people of Havana, made an investigation 
and decided in favor of the claims of the Cu- 
ban capital. The whole question rests upon 
the integrity of the inscriptions on the casket 
that was found in 1877. If they are genuine 
the cathedral of Santo Domingo contains the 
bones of Columbus. 


THE TRAINING TABLE. 


LESSONS IN HEALTH 


FROM THE PUGILIST. 


BY CHARLES BARNARD. 


dining rooms where the students 

take their meals. Memorial Hall 
at Harvard is one example. In these college 
dining rooms may sometimes be found 
special tables set apart for the students 
who wish a certain bill of fare. These are 
known as the ‘‘ training tables’’ and at the 
frugal repasts laid upon these boards sit the 
men who are ‘“‘in training’’ for the college 
athletic contests and ‘‘events.”’ 

One of the most curious things about the 
great newspapers of our cities is the very 
large space given to so-called ‘‘sports.” 
Columns are filled with accounts of the say- 
ings and doings of professional boxers, wres- 
tlers, and pugilists. The reading matter is, of 
itself, rather dull reading. It is the indirect 
evidence it gives of the general public inter- 
est in the purely physical arts of boxing and 
wrestling that makes it so curious. How 
happens it so many people wish to read about 
these matters? Amateur ‘‘ sports,’’ athletic 
‘‘events,’’ ‘‘ meets,’’ and the contests of col- 
lege ‘‘ teams ’’ also fill a large space in many 
papers. These things also command almost 
universal attention from the newspaper read- 
ing public. Such things are worthy of atten- 
tion for they certainly mean something. 

A glance over the ‘‘sporting editions”’ 


T HERE are in some of our colleges large 





shows the frequent use of the words ‘‘trainer’’ 
and ‘“‘training.’’ Bill—or Mike—is reported 
to be a celebrated trainer. This celebrated 
pugilist is said to have ‘‘ goneinto training ”’ 
in some remote and obscure town in the care 
of his equally celebrated trainers, John D. 
and Jack K. 

Much has been written concerning the great 
dining room at Vassar, the hundredweights 
of flapjacks consumed at a sitting, the im- 
mensity of hot rolls and goiden rivers of cof- 
fee, and yet common report does not tell us 
that there is a ‘‘ training table’’ at Vassar, at 
Wellesley, or at Smith. The fair alumnze 
may reply that they are not in training for 
‘‘events’’ and that there is no need of a 
special table for collegiate amazons. The 
historic flapjacks of Vassar would seem to 
dispute this and lead the lay mind to wonder 
why there are no training tables at the 
women’s colleges. If there are none—more’s 
the pity. Why is not every man’s table a 
training table? Why are we not all, men, 
women, and children together, in training ? 
Why is not every governess and schoolma’am 
a trainer? 

The general public interest in professional 
and amateur sports has a deeper meaning than 
many imagine. Itis not wholly a brutal in- 
stinct. It is not alone a. general savage love 
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of fighting and blood that inspires this uni- 
versal interest in the pugilists. The civilized 
man carries in an obscure, dim way the wild 
habits of the prehistoric man, just as the 
modern house dog turns round on the hearth 
rug before he sleeps, because the prehistoric 
dog thus flattened the grass that made his 
bed. We are in part the sum of the tree 
dweller, the cave man, and all who have lived 
between us and the savage. At the same 
time, we are civilized and this apparently 
universal interest in pugilists and athletes 
does not spring wholly from a mere love of 
fighting. If we were all athletes, if we were 
all, both men and women, in magnificent 
physical condition at all times, we should 
care very little for our present heroes of the 
ring and the oval. It is because we are not 
athletes that we admire the perfect man, vig- 
orous, able, enduring, triumphant in deeds 
of skill and strength. We secretly wish we 
were like him, were it only for the grand joy 
of the ancients in life. It isa pleasure to be 
able to do something with our arms and legs. 
The sprinter does enjoy sprinting. To live 
in perfect health and vigor is a pleasure. 
Mere exercise is a pleasure—else why do chil- 
dren and kittens play? 

We are here to live and the majority of us 
imagine we are living here only for the sake 
of getting ready to live somewhere else— 
when we have ceased to live here. Would we 
not get more of the higher life if we had better 
tools to work with? A man’s bodyis the 
great tool he uses to work out his salvation. 
The better the tool the finer the result. The 
trouble is we are too medieval. The world 
once went insane because the best men retired 
tothe monasteries and left only the feeble to 
continue the race. Historians call those 
the Dark Ages. It was the eclipse of the 
love of sports and public health. This mod- 
ern love of athletics is the wholesome rebel- 
lion against the insanity of the Middle 
Ages. 

We are, therefore, wise if we take a lesson 
from the pugilist and athlete. The study of 
the fighter in training isa worthy study forall 
of us. First of all, the training is almost in- 
variably in the country. William Muldoon, 
the most celebrated trainer in this country, 
lives upon a farm near the village of Belfast, 
New York. Here he trains his pupils and 
patients. The pupils are the fighting men 
and athletes. The patients are professional 
men, merchants, and others, who go into train- 


ing under Mr. Muldoon’s care, for the purpose 
of gaining strength and health and with no 
intention of following ‘‘sports.” We may 
fancy that city life, late hours, the noise, the 
demands of social and business life, do no 
harm, The trainer will have none of these 
things. He insists upon country life, the 
quiet for sleep, the open air of the fields for 
exercise, the early hours, the regular and 
simple habits of a rural home, above all, the 
perfect ventilation for sleeping rooms and 
workrooms, Only in the country can he 
command these things and it is these that 
make for perfect health. 

The man in training must eschew tobacco 
and liquor. To quote Mr. Muldoon’s own 
words : “ To begin with (after having got my 
man on the farm) I insist there shall be no 
abuse of the use of tobacco and liquor.’ 
Every well man, whether pupil training for a 
fighter, or the broken-down merchant training 
to recover his half-ruined health, must stop 
the use of both. Inextreme cases of invalids 
a little wine may be used at stated intervals, 
with perhaps a cigar. A cigarette? Never. 
The man may say he will surely die unless he 
has one. Very well,—die. There does not ap- 
pear any particular reason why sucha creature 
should live. Stop. That is the rule. The man 
goes through a terrific experience (in his own 
estimation) but he never dies. 

The temperance advocate has never found 
a better argument than this: the athlete in 
training to become a perfect man does not 
drink or smoke. The history of the fighter 
Sullivan would make a better temperance 
tract than many of the moral remarks of ‘‘ re- 
formed drunkards,’’ so-called. Heis a man 
who has reached an extraordinary perfection 
of physical health and strength, to lose it, by 
common report, through drink and to regain 
it by temperance. The youth who says in 
his folly, ‘‘ Dear boy, I can’t giveup my cigar- 
ette,’’ would be wise to gointotraining under 
Mr. Muldoon. He would be cured of this 
folly—if nothing more. 

A certain great doctor once said to a young 
man of uncertain health, ‘‘You must be a min- 
ute man.’’ By this he meant that all things, 
sleep, meals, work, should be done regu- 
larly—on the minute. So at the Muldoon 
home there is absolute unvarying precision 
and regularity. Nineo’clock—candles. Nine 
o’clock! Why the night has just begun. So- 
ciety has hardly finished dinner. Young and 
tender girls are only just starting out for the 
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evening’s pleasure. All the same—nine 
o'clock. Society is not wisdom. 

The bed is in a sweet, clean room with 
doors and windows open to the pure air of 
the fieids. Open to ‘‘nightair’’? Yes. Is 
the dreaded “‘ night air’’ of the grandmothers 
poisonous? Nota bit of it, but certain ma- 
ternal grandparents poisoned their babies in 
air-tight chambers, ‘‘She bore seven—but 
she raised only one,’’—familiar domestic 
tragedy of old New England. 

Nine hours’ solid sleep—then up, promptly 
atsix. No lingering naps, no turning over 
for a little more slumber. Your fighting 
man keeps in touch with theearth. The 
globe swings and this side of the planet slips 
into the deep, eternal shadow of the star on 
which we live. The night is for sleep. 
Watches are conventional timekeepers. The 
cosmic clock tells the candle hour and the 
whirling planet sweeps this side once more 
toward the sun. It is the day again. Arise, 
the bath waits. 

The first duty of the man in training is a 
little light exercise, then the bath and rub- 
bing down. Like a horse? Precisely. A 
horse is kept in magnificent health by rub- 
bing down. Why not the superior animal? 
Then breakfast at eight. Fruit, oatmeal, or 
cracked wheat, eggs, baked potatoes, stale 
bread, or toast, one cup of tea or coffee, very 
little water, no greasy or fat food, no pastry. 
Then rest—absolute, total rest, bodily and 
mental, for one hour anda half. Sit about, 
read (not study), talk, do nothing. It is not 
the rest itseems. The entire vital force is 
being spent on the work of digestion. Then, 
why work? Your pale schoolgirl hurrying 
from her awful flapjacks to her room to 
cram for the impending lesson hour, is in- 
dignant at her miserable health. The con- 
ductor who eats at railroad speed with eye 
on clock to catch his train, the lunch counter 
patron who gives nine minutes to his mid- 
day meal and then tears through the street 
to conclude one more bargain, wonder at the 
strange ‘‘ act of God’’ that bids them prepare 
their wills at fifty. Let them look to this 
training table habit of complete and total 
idleness after every meal. An hour anda 
half after breakfast, two hours’ rest after the 
noonday dinner, an hour’s rest after supper— 
three hours and a half lost every day. Yes, 
“lost,” if mere money-getting is all of life. 
Yes, lost, if you don’t care to live in decent 
health, if you prefer to go to the cemetery or 
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crematory before your natural time. Save 
these hours of rest, if you will, but don’t com- 
plain of dyspepsia, because that’s the price of 
the time ‘‘lost.” If athletic and pugilistic 
training said no other word than this—if 
William Muldoon were a prophet speaking to 
the American people he could say no better 
word than this—regular fixed periods of ab- 
solute repose after every meal. That is the 
price of health. The Indian who was aston- 
ished to learn that he had a stomach was no 
doubt a lazy creature who dozed after every 
feeding time. 

Much has been written in regard to diet in 
training. The bill of fare at college training 
tables is marked by great simplicity. There 
is no stint—always an abundance, for your 
athlete appears to be a good “‘ feeder,’’ and all 
is, of its kind, the best the market affords. 
Roast and broiled meats, fresh vegetables, 
stale bread. No gravies, no fried or sweet 
dishes, no saladsor desserts. The bill of fare 
at Mr. Muldoon’s training table is: Breakfast, 
fruit, oatmeal or cracked wheat with a little 
milk, boiled or poached eggs, baked potatoes, 
stale bread or toast, one cup of tea or coffee ; 
dinner, roast or boiled meat, boiled potatoes, 
cabbage, carrots, parsnips or other whole- 
some vegetables plainly cooked ; supper, cold 
meats, poached eggs, baked potatoes, cold 
stewed fruits, stale bread or toast, and tea. 
College tables are sometimes more varied, 
sometimes quite as simple as this. 

Experts in training differ as to the value of 
a special diet for men intraining. Amateurs 
are certainly far less strict than professional 
pugilists. By some it is not thought advisa- 
ble to depart very much from the ordinary © 
fare of a well-ordered household, except to 
avoid pastry,sweets, and liquors. All agree, 
however, in one thing,—simplicity and the 
avoiding of fatsand greasydishes. Allagree 
that the average hotel and restaurant table is 
not adapted to the needs of a man who wishes 
to be in the best possible condition. The 
higher the ‘‘style’’ and prices at the restau- 
rant the less valuable its bill of fare from an 
athletic point of view. . 

The secret of a proper diet in training is 
to be found in the preparation of a scientific 
ration. A ration is a quality of food selected 
with a view to its feeding properties. A sin- 
gle food, like plain white bread, does not 
make a ration, because it supplies only cer- 
tain of the many elements required to build 
up bone, muscle, flesh, and fat, to give vital 
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energy,and tosupply heat. Breadand butter 
is aration because it contains two foods giv- 
ing quite different elements. Only the man 
of science can say what is the best ration in 
training. The traditions of the professional 
trainers are the outgrowth of practical ex- 
perience, and such a bill of fare as Mr. Mul- 
doon offers is probably nearly scientifically 
correct for the athlete in good health. We 
feed our horses and cattle upon scientific ra- 
tions arranged with great precision to secure 
health, speed, bony structure, flesh-forming 
or milk-giving qualities. In like manner we 
may yet see scientific rations prepared for 
men and women who wish to eat for health, 
long life, and for work. It is easy to smile 
at Boston baked beans and fish balls, but this 
New England Sunday morning breakfast is a 
scientific ration, as the sturdy sonsof the East 
do daily prove. 

The pugilist in training thus eats and 
sleeps. He also works hard all day with 
proper intervals for his rest, his baths, and 
his periodical rubbings down. These exer- 
cises, these long walks, these gymnastics, do 
not interest so much because they are, in 
reality, only a form of labor, precisely like 
bricklaying, carpentry, or any other trade. 
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The only difference is that the training exer- 
cises are work for the work’s sake, while the 
bricklayer lays bricks to build a house. The 
pugilist may be the better man physically for 
the time being. He may be rather more in- 
teresting as a spectacle, yet labor will always 
be better than mere fighting or athletics. 

The thing to do is to study the pugilist, 
the sprinter, the high leaper, the wrestler, and 
the boxer for the lessons in health and tem- 
perance they teach. It is not surprising that 
the papers are full of the ‘“‘events’’ and con- 
tests of the professional and amateur ath- 
letes. Their glorious health and magnificent 
strength win unqualified admiration. Would 
there were more of them in art, in business, 
in the pulpit, and editorial room. In such 
fine bodies ought to live fine men. From a 
generation of athletes will spring a finer, 
sounder, nobler race. These lessons of the 
training table, the football ground, the cin- 
der path, the racing course, and the boxing 
ring are worthy the serious study of every 
man and woman who wishes to live long and 
live happily, who wishes to have a great tool 
for his life work, who wishes to work well up 
to the day when the night cometh and no 
man can work. 


JACQUES INAUDI, A PRODIGY. 


BY ALFRED BINET. 


Translated for ‘‘ The Chautauquan”’ 


ATHEMATICIANS, physicians, and 
philosophers have had lately a re- 


markable opportunity ofstudying a 
new prodigy. He is a young man of twenty- 
four years of age, named Jacques Inaudi. 
Last February Mr. Darboux introduced him 
at a meeting of the French Academy of 
Sciences, where he executed with asurprising 
rapidity mathematical operations requiring a 
great number of figures. 

Jacques Inaudi was born October 13, 1867, 
in Piedmont. Heis of a poor family, his par- 
ents yet living in very modest circumstances, 
One of his brothers is a waiter in a coffee- 
house; another is a shoemaker. Jacques 
passed his early years in tending sheep. He 
was about six years old when he first mani- 
fested his passion for figures. While watching 
his flock, he combined numbers in his head, 
Very different from other known calculators, 


from ‘' Revue des Deux Mondes."’ 


he did not try to give to his computations any 
material form, such as counting upon his fin- 
gers or using pebbles as did young Mondeux 
and Ampére. Every operation with him was 
mental and was made by the use of words. 
He represented numbers to himself by their 
names which his older brother taught him. 
Neither he nor his brother at that time knew 
how toread. He learned by ear the names of 
numbers up to one hundred, and he began his 
calculations with this knowledge. He does 
not remember that his brother ever taught 
him the multiplication table. These circum- 
stances of his early life probably exercised 
over his methods a particular influence which 
we shall notice later. 

Thanks to his continual exercise, but more 
to his prodigious talent, the young reckoner 
made rapid progress. At seven years of age, 
he says he was able to execute mentally mul- 
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tiplications of numbers containing as many 
as five figures. 

Soon after this the young Piedmontese shep- 
herd abandoned his native country in order 
to make with his brother a vagabond trip in 
Provence. The brother played a hand organ ; 
Jacques exhibited a marmot and held out his 
hand for pennies. In order to increase the 
small income, he proposed to the people whom 
he met to execute for them his mathematical 
operations. While strolling he aided the 
country people in their accounts. He also 
entered cafés, and resolved with great rapid- 
ity all the arithmetical calculations which 
were given him. A showman obtained pos- 
session of him and gave exhibitions with him 
in the large cities. 

He came for the first time to Paris in 1880, 
and was there discovered by Dr. Broca, who 
presented him to the Anthropological So- 
ciety. ‘‘The youth,” wrote Broca in 1880, 
‘is very intelligent, his glance is quick, his 
face animated. He has no timidity. He 
does not know how to read or write or how to 
make the figures which he holds in his head.”’ 
He then reported the calculations which 
Inaudi made for him and the time required 
for their solution and even attempted to ex- 
plain the process employed. Unfortunately 
the boy was still too young at that time to 
make himself understood, which fact will 
explain the errors Dr. Broca made concern- 
ing him. 

Since then Inaudi has made great progress. 
He has learned to read and write, and of 
course his sphere of operations is greatly in- 
creased. His instruction remains rudimen- 
tary in many points, but he has an open in- 
telligence and a curious mind ; his character 
is amiable and modest. Asa child he was 
very frolicsome. He talks agreeably, with 
good sense, sometimes using irony. He is 
very skillful in playing cards and billiards. 
It is a great mistake to conceive of him in any 
way as simply a calculating machine. 

He is of small stature but has the robust 
look of a countryman. His head is very 
large ; his features are calm and regular and 
surmounted by a full forehead, as high as it is 
broad ; the nose is fineand straight ; the mouth 
small; the facial angle very marked, almost 
aright angle. At the Saltpétriére under the 
direction of Mr. Charcot, he submitted to a 
long anthropometric examination, the full re- 
sult of which showed that he presented some 
few unimportant signs of degeneration. 
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The operations which Inaudi executes are 
made in addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
division, and extraction of roots ; he resolves 
also by arithmetic problems corresponding to 
equations of the first degree. All of these are 
for him mental calculations, that is they are 
made entirely in his head without any read- 
ing or writing of figures, or the employment 
of any device as an aid to memory. The fol- 
lowing method is the one he always employs. 
When a problem is given to him orally he re- 
peats it to himself, articulating distinctly, as 
if he were stamping it upon his mind ; if he 
does not understand it he asks to have it re- 
peated. Problems can be given him in writ- 
ing but he prefers to receive them by means 
of the voice; ifhe accepts them in a written 
form he always reads them in an audibletone. 
When he has grasped the question he says, 
‘‘Tam ready,” and begins to whisper low and 
very rapidly; in this indistinct murmur a 
listener can occasionally catch the names of 
figures. Nothing can distract his mind from 
its quest, he carries on the most complex op- 
erations in the midst of the tumult of public 
exhibitions. More than this, hecan talk with 
others while performing this mentalwork ; he 
responds correctly to questions, will even sus- 
tain a regular conversation, without disturb- 
ing his mathematical work ; the only differ- 
ence to be observed under these circumstances 
is that the result is not reached so rapidly. 
During the solution he occasionally puts his 
hand to his forehead, or shuts his fists, or 
traces imaginary lines with the index finger 
of his right upon the palm of his left hand. 
Then, always at the end of a very short time, 
he announces, ‘‘I have it,’’ and gives the so- 
lution, and, for his personal satisfaction, 
proves it. 

In his exercises of mental calculation Mr. 
Inaudi is remarkable in two particulars, the 
complexity of his work and the rapidity with 
which he completes it. The greater number 
of questions given to him contain many fig- 
ures. He will addin his head two numbers 
consisting of twelve figures each ; he will mul- 
tiply two numbers composed each of eight fig- 
ures ; he will tell how many seconds there are 
in any promiscuously chosen number of years, 
months, days, and hours. These operations 
demand that he shall hold in his memory 
the exact problem and the partial solutions up 
to the time when the complete result is found. 
For such a considerable work as this, Mr. 
Inaudi gives an extremely short time, so short 
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indeed as sometimes to producetheillusion of ones. The following figures will illustrate 
instantaneity. The following paragraph has the process. The number 325 is to be multi- 
been published concerning him. ‘‘He adds plied by 638. He calculates thus: 


in a few seconds, seven numbers of eight or 300 x 600 180,000, 
ten figures each; he subtracts one number 25 x 600 = 15,000. 
from another each composed of twenty-one 300X 30= 9,000, 
figures in less than a minute ; he finds as rap- 300x 8= 2,400. 
idly the square root or the cube root of num- 25= 20=2 760, 
bers consisting of from eight to twelve fig- 25x 8= 200. 


ures, if these numbers are perfect squares or [In fact he makes six multiplications instead 
cubes; it takes a little longer for the last- of one. He begins at the left, consequently 
named work if there is a remainder necessi- with the greater numbers. In other cases 
tating a fractional part to the answer. He he completely alters the problem given him. 
finds with incredible celerity the sixth or the For instance, instead of multiplying by 587, 
seventh root of large numbers. He will he multiplies by 600, then by 13 and subtracts 
multiply or divide in less time than it takes the second product from the first. It is im- 
him to announce the results.” possible to enter more into details ; what has 
As an example of what has been said, we been said will suffice to give an idea of his 
give the following: He was asked the num- work in general. 
ber of seconds in 18 years, 7months, 21 days, Astudy of Mr. Inaudi lends new evidence 
and 3 hours. The response was given in tothe theory of partial memories. It is the 
thirteen seconds. It is proper to say here custom to employ the term memory to ex- 
that he knew beforehand the number of sec- press the ability possessed by all thinking 
onds in a year, in a month, and a day. beings of preserving and reproducing im- 
However, rapid as Mr. Inaudi isin his reck- pressions received. But psychological anal- 
oning, he does not much surpass in this par- ysis and a great number of facts regarding 
ticular the professional calculator who is per- mental diseases show that memory depends 
mitted to do his work on paper. The merit upon many different operations. There exist 
of Inaudi is that he holds allof his operations numerous partial memories, special, local, 
in his memory. each one of which has its own proper field, 
Hehasan original, adistinctively personal, and which possesses such an independence 
method in his work. Although he haslearned that it alone may become enfeebled and dis- 
the ordinary methods of calculating he does appear, or on the contrary be excessively de- 
not use them. Mr. Charcot hadhim perform veloped at the expense of the others. On 
at the Saltpétriére two divisions equally diffi- this subject Taine cites the cases of painters, 
cult, one upon paper by the common method, sculptors, and designers, who having atten- 
the other in his head after hisown method. tively considered a model, are able to repro- 
The latter required of him only one quarter duce it from memory. Gustave Doré and 
as much time as the former. He remains Horace Vernet had this faculty. As an ex- 
faithful to the processes he used as a child; ample of musical memory there stands out 
he has developed, enlarged, perfected them, the well-known fact that Mozart reproduced 
but he has not changed their nature. Mr. the written music of the Miserere, having 
Darboux has justly saidthat he hasneverhad heard it twice in the Sistine Chapel. The 
a master. study of great calculators presents another 
The basis of all his calculations is multipli- aspect of the same question. With them it 
cation ; even when division and root extrac- is the memory of figures which has acquired 
tion are required, he multiplies. Indivision, an abnormal extension. 
for instance, it is by groping his way thathe Atthe French Academy the examiners 
finds the quotient, seeking the number which sought totake an approximate measure of the 
multiplied by the divisor will give the divi- different kinds of memory in Mr. Inaudi. It 
dend, These successive gropings were in- was found that in numbers only he gave sur- 
geniously compared by Broca to seeking a prising results. 
word in the dictionary. This inequality of development in memories 
In effecting a multiplication he follows a assumes an astonishing character, when one 
method of hisown. He decomposes acom- compares two forms so nearly identical as the 
plex multiplication into a series of simple memory of figures and the memory of letters. 
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It is hard to understand why Inaudi, who re- 
peats readily twenty-four figures, cannot re- 
peat twenty-four letters. But he cannot; he 
hesitates and loses all assurance in attempt- 
ing even seven oreight. If one repeats to 
him two lines of French he cannot reproduce 
them exactly after one hearing. What better 
example of the distinction of partial memo- 
ries could one desire? One hearing is suffi- 
cient to fasten in Inaudi’s mind a long series 
of figures or a complicated problem. He 
only asks in such cases that the work be pro- 
nounced slowly. 

He is able to preserve the memory of the 
figures an extremely long time. At the end 
of an examination he is accustomed to repeat 
all the numbers which have been given him 
during the time. One of these experiments, 
which I saw him make at Saltpétriére, gave 
results truly incredible. There had been 
given him during the afternoon a great num- 
ber of problems, which had been taken down 
and preserved in writing so that their exact 
repetition could be verified. The total num- 
ber of figures which he repeated at the close 
was two hundred and forty-two. It is said 
that at a trial made since at the Sorbonne he 
repeated four hundred. It must be remem- 
bered though that he had learned and had re- 
tained these figures in groups probably not 
exceeding twenty-four, and not as one series. 
Between thedifferent groups the memory had 
had short intervals of repose, and these inter- 
vals had facilitated the retaining of the total 
mass, 

The Academic investigation into the case 
of Mr. Inaudi revealed another surprising 
fact. Other prodigies in figures have taken 
as the base of their mental operations the 
visual memory. At the moment when a 
problem is given to them they have an in- 
terior vision of the numbers contained in it, 
and during their solution the numbers re- 
main on their mind as if written on a slate. 
This method of visualization was that fol- 
lowed by Mondeux, by Colburn, and by all 
those who have explained themselvesclearly. 
When the commission questioned Inaudi 
closely upon this point he affirmed without 
hesitation that he had no visible representa- 
tion of the figures whatever. ‘‘I hear the 


figures,’ he said emphatically, ‘‘and it ismy 
ear which retains them; I hear them re- 
sounding after I haverepeated them, and this 
interior sensation remains for a long time.”’ 
Some time later in replying toa new question 
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put by Charcot, he renewed his assertion. 
“Sight serves me nothing. I have much 
more difficulty in remembering numbers when 
they are given to mein writing than when 
they arerepeated. Inthe former caseIam put 
uuder a great restraint. Neither do I like any 
better to write the figures myself ; the writing 
does not help me at all to recall them.”’ 

It is important to know the attitude he 
takes toward his exercises. As has been 
said, when the problems are given to him by 
the voice he repeats them ; when in writing he 
reads them aloud, so that he really puts him- 
selfin the same condition as when they are 
dictated. When he begins his solution, he 
turns his eyes away from the written figures, 
the sight of them serving to embarrass his 
calculation, Regarding this he recently 
made a just remark. ‘‘ You ask me,’’ he 
said, ‘if I see the figures. It is scarcely 
four years that I have known their written 
form, and long before that time I was making 
my calculations. ”’ 

It has been stated that, while he works, his 
lips are not completely closed, and there es- 
cape from them occasional murmurs. Char- 
cot sought the effect if this should be pre- 
vented, so he besought Inaudi tocarry on his 
work keeping his mouth open. But this did 
not completely hinder the movements of 
articulation which continued to manifest 
themselves. Another method seemed prefer- 
able to me; so I asked him to sing in one 
tone during his work. If the sound of the 
vowel used for this purpose preserved its 
purity, it would be quite certain that he was 
not articulating the figures. This experi- 
ment caused him much annoyance. He still 
preserved the power of calculating, but it 
took him four or five times longer than in 
his normal condition, and then the voice be- 
trayed the fact that he was articulating. This 
shows that he employs both hearing and ar- 
ticulation in his work. Which predominates 
it would be hard to say. He himself thinks 
he is guided by the sound. 

Another interesting question to be consid- 
ered is this: under the influence of what 
conditions did this little Piedmontese shep- 
herd boy become one of the first calculators 
of the century? Rejecting the chimerical 
idea of seeking an explanation for genius we 
can note comparisons between like prodigies 
to see if their mental or anthropological de- 

pment presents common characters. 

The study of them all reveals three things: 
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the precocity of the subjects ; the absorbing, 
impulsive character of their passion for cal- 
culation ; and the illiterate, sometimes mis- 
erable, condition under which they have 
developed themselves. The history of all 
presents several traits in common. Most 
have been born of poor parents and have 
grown up without instruction. Such was 
Mangiamele, the little Sicilian shepherd ; 
such was Mondeux, the Toulousian shepherd ; 
such Inaudi. It is in theirearliest years that 
they are seized with a passion for reckoning ; 
Mangiamele at ten years, Mondeux from six 
to ten, Ampére at from three to five, Gauss 
at three. This is the time when most chil- 
dren live in the illusions of plays and of 
stories. Seemingly without any exterior 
provocation, outside of the influence of par- 
ents or of teachers, these prodigies begin to 
combine numbers in their minds. 

As they grow up they divide themselves 
into two distinct categories. All begin by 
calculating, but some go much further; the 
genius of mathematics is awakened in them. 
Tothis class belong Gauss and Ampére. 
Others are less aspiring, and remain always 
simply marvelous calculators. We do not 
know whether this distinction holds in the 
nature of things or is due simply to the 
chances of existence. A common opinion is 
that there is acertain relation between the 
faculty of calculating and the mathematical 
mind, and that careful education would de- 
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velop one into the other. But experiment 
has not yet demonstrated this. As for 
Inaudi the future will decide, but he seems 
at present little disposed to school himself in 
mathematics ; he seemingly prefers simply 
to preserve and develop his natural gifts. 

What is the influence of heredity upon 
these geniuses? A delicate question which 
has not yet been elucidated. In the case of 
Inaudi nothing remarkable has been discov- 
ered in his ancestors, not even any marked 
peculiarities of character. No known relative 
has shown any aptitude for computation ; his 
brothers have tried to evolve it, but without 
success. Neither as to his own individual 
history is there anything peculiar; he has 
never been sick ; his growth in all particu- 
lars has been quite normal and regular. The 
Academic investigators have acknowledged 
a negative result to their inquest. 

Their study, however, has been a fruitful 
one for psychology. It has given a remark- 
able confirmation to the theory of partial 
memories ; it has made familiar a new form 
of mental calculation, the hearing form. Per- 
haps also this investigation has taught 
something else. We have just established 
the possibility of certain faculties, such as 
the memory, increasing their power many 
times beyond their normal condition. This 
important fact allows us to see to whata 
large measure of perfectibility the human 
mind is yet capable. 
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BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 


T has been said that Americans should 
know their own land before visiting any 
other. This has been reiterated so per- 


I 


sistently that we have begun to regard it as 
an axiom—to believe it while persistently 


disregarding it. Possibly the axiom in itself 
is all right and the spirit which underlies it 
is to be approved, while the advice must some- 
times be taken with certain limitations. 

So far as the mere tourist or sight-seer is 
concerned there is certainly little need of go- 
ing beyond our own territorial limits unless 
one is to make travel and sight-seeing the 
main business of a lifetime. But if one de- 
sires to study people and social conditions, 
to compare life in other lands with life in his 


own, to broaden his knowledge not only of 
the topography of the earth’s surface but of 
the human element which is the one great 
fact in the world, then it may be permitted 
him to venture abroad even before every nook 
and corner between Canada and the Gulf have 
been explored. 

There is also with most of us, if we travel 
at all, alingering desire to put our feet upon 
foreign soil, and nothing but such actual con- 
tact will appease this itching. There is also 
an impression that in a foreign land, among 
people who speak a different language, and 
under another flag than the Stars and Stripes, 
new and rare experiences are to be gained, 
the like of which may not be had at home. 




















This is often true; and I may be permitted 
to say, in passing, that the more it zs true 
the more it will intensify our love of home 
and of country and the more heartily will we 
felicitate ourselves upon the fact that we are 
Americans. 

One who possesses this desire fora bit of 
foreign travel cannot gratify it with less ex- 
penditure of time and money than by a trip 
to the Island of Cuba. Hereat our very door 
lies a country as strange and foreign to our 
own as is any portion of southern Europe or 
the South Sea Islands. Its chief city, Ha- 
vana, is old enough to satisfy the antiquary, 
and the life of the common people of the in- 
terior is as primitive as in Egypt under the 
Pharoahs. 

The first impression of Havana is its same- 
ness; perhaps I might even say, its tame- 
ness. Whether one looks at it from the sea, 
from the tower of Morro lighthouse, from the 
hill of Principe Castle on the farther side, 
from the belfry of the cathedral, which gives 
a closer view, or from the city streets, it is all 
alike. There are no striking contrasts of form 
or color. There is no novelty inthe material 
or architecture of the buildings. These are 
of stone, one, two, and three stories high and 
almost wholly without decorative features. 
The entire surface is plastered over and the 
plaster washed lightly with some color. At 
first you think the color is all the same; but 
later you realize that no two adjoining build- 
ings are alike. It is so long since the colors 
were put on that they have all become faded 
and mottled and washed out: but one you 
will find has been blue and another yellow, 
another purple and another brown. Then, 
when you suddenly turn some corner and 
come against a long facade revealed in the 
strong white light of the Cuban noonday, 
you realize suddenly that you have here one 
of those perfect schemes of color which artists 
go to Cairo and Algiers tocopy. Then the 
tameness begins to vanish and the component 
parts of the picture fill themselves in har- 
moniously before you. The stalwart negress 
swinging steadily down the street, a huge 
black cigar between her teeth, arms poised 
jauntily akimbo, upon her head a heavy 
basket which it would trouble a man to carry 
in any other way ; the sunburned baker’s boy 
with his basket of loaves—each a yard long 
at least—carried in the same way ; the fruit 
seller with his mule—pannier laden—carry- 
ing oranges, bananas, and other fruits of the 
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tropics ; these are the things that you see, 
and that are almost too commonplace to 
mention. But each oneis characteristic, each 
has its individuality, and each is fitting to 
the place. 

If Ihave given an idea of tropical or ori- 
ental slumbrousness about the street aspect 
of Havana, I haveerred. In all my walks 
about the city I saw but one living thing that 
was quiet ; this was a negro sleeping in the 
plaza ; and he slept sosoundly that he stirred 
not when I stepped across him because the 
sun was too hot to warrant the extra exertion 
of going around. 

Notwithstanding the heat—and tradition— 
the outer life of Havana is alert and active. 
The movement upon the streets is quick and 
noisy. Few women are to be seen, except 
among the lower classes, whose occupations 
call them abroad. There is much street sell- 
ing, embracing almost every article of food, 
clothing, or general utility ; and it is all ac- 
companied with shouts, cries, and gestures 
that make the morning hoursa pandemonium. 
Soldiers are everywhere, in the morning 
thronging intothe Prado to guard-mounting, 
which is made a prominent public function 
in order to keep the fact of Spanish supremacy 
always before the eyes of the people, and 
throughout the day and night patrolling the 
streets and going hither and thither, singly 
and in groups, upon errands of pleasure and 
business. 

The cafés are a prominent feature of street 
life ; there are many of them and all are well 
patronized. It has been well said that home, 
for the male Cuban, isa place to live away 
from. The crowds constantly at the cafés 
would seem to justify this, for they are al- 
ways of the male Cuban exclusively. Only 
once have I seen a woman ina Havana caf ; 
that was one night after the theater when a 
family party occupied a group of chairs. 

I have spoken of the cafés as a feature of 
street life. In explanation I would say that 
they are upon the ground floor and open upon 
the street, from which they are separated by 
iron gratings and wooden shutters. There 
are no glass windows (here or elsewhere in 
Cuba) and when the shutters are open the 
interiors are cut off from the street only by 
the gratings. Very often these are also re- 
moved and then the chairs and tables are 
permitted to encroach upon the sidewalk. 

The absence of women from the street and 
café is suggestive of one typical feature of 
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Cuban life, the general seclusion of the .wom- 
en from the publiceye. They are not quite so 
rigorous in this respect as the Mohammedans, 
but, except at theater and church, ladies of 
the better class arerarely seen outside of their 
homes. I might properly make the theater 
almost the only exception, for even the church 
is less affected by them than in most Catholic 
countries. I have been in the cathedral and 
churches at all hours and at many ceremo. 
nies and have rarely encountered women 
worshipers and those almost always of the 
poorer and more ignorant classes. I cannot 
blame them much for avoiding the churches, 
for they are cheap, tawdry, and uncomfort- 
able and the worshipers have to kneel upon 
the cold stone floor. 

At the theater, however, the ladies come out 
in fullforce, andin full dress as well. It is their 
only chance for public paradeand display, and 
they make the most of it. The stranger here 
has an opportunity to study the famous Cu- 
ban beauty, as no amount of staring can dis- 
concert them, nor will it call forth an angry 
look from husband or brother. The only dif- 
ficulty is that they powder so thickly that the 
real flesh tints can never be seen ; were it not 
tor the relief of the wondrous dark eyes this 
display under the electric lights would be 
positively ghastly. 

There is another function in which the fem- 
inine portion of Havana have some part, and 
that is the parade in the little dried-up 
park called the Padro. Three times a week 
the band plays here from eight to ten o’clock, 
and a large number of people come and form 
in solemn procession and walk around and 
around the square. Sunday is the gala night 
for this affair, and thereis a fiction that ‘‘ our 
best society’’ participates init. But, while 
it is an orderly and well-behaved crowd, I 
could hardly believe that the most refined 
and cultivated ladies of the city were part of 
the scene before me. 

If, then, they are excluded from participa- 
tion in all open and active life, it may be 
wondered what compensations the home life 
offers. Of this the passing stranger cannot 
speak with much authority. An American 
may go to Cuba with the best letters of in- 
troduction which it is possible to carry, and 
he will be welcomed courteously, nay, effu- 
sively, to the office, countingroom, and club, 
but the doors of the Cuban home will not 
open tohim. It isthe habit of writers to say 
that the home life of the women is only one 


small round of idleness and trivial gossip. 
This may be true among certain classes, as it 
is with ourselves. But against this picture I 
have in mind one which I was permitted to 
see: a charming Cuban mother seated in 
the sa/a in the cool morning, with her chil- 
dren grouped about her, instructing them in 
their lessons. I should like to think that 
this was typical ; perhaps it was. 

The Cuban home is very different from our 
own. Coolness, and freedom from anything 
that will harbor insects or vermin are the two 
things chiefly aimed at. Consequently the 
floors are of brick, tile, or marble, and with- 
out carpets. The walls are without paper, 
the window openings without hangings, be- 
yond a bamboo curtain or one of striped cloth. 
There is no upholstered furniture, and there 
is a notable lack of the multitudinous bric-a- 
brac that is the delight and torment of the 
modern American home. 

The dwellings are rarely more than two 
stories in height, and with the poorer classes 
only one. The entrance is upon a level with 
the narrow pavement of the street, and leads 
into an apartment serving as hall and as 
storeroom for the family carriage when one 
is kept. Back of this is the sa/a, or reception 
room, the principal apartment of the house. 
This, even in homes of the middle class, is 
usually a light, cheerful room, adorned with 
tropical plants, statuary, and a plentiful al- 
lowance of light willow rocking-chairs. 

On either side of the sa/a open the sleeping 
rooms and at the rear arethe dining room and 
household offices. The kitchen is without 
most of the conveniences usually considered 
essential to good housekeeping. It possesses 
neither stove nor chimney ; a bench or shelf 
does duty for the former, in which are set a 
number of small grates for burning charcoal. 
The débris falls through to the floor, and the 
smoke bloweth where it listeth. 

These are the homes of the wealthy or mid- 
dle classes, whose numbers are limited in the 
extreme, The vast majority of the popula- 
tion of Havana, and indeed of all Cuba, is 
wretchedly poor. The streets are filled with 
abject-looking creatures, not only ill-clad, but 
maimed, deformed, and poorly nourished. 
Men who are well-dressed and whose appear- 
ance betokens them prosperous citizens are 
rare. Acomparison between them and the 
people who throng the streets of Boston or 
New York, Cleveland or Cincinnati forces the 
conviction that their average is low in mo- 
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rality, in worldly prosperity, and in happiness 
and intelligence. 

Some of these conditions are the natural re- 
sult of Cuba’s subjection to Spain. This 
island has been Spain’s cocoanut, from which 
Spanish greed and rapacity have been sucking 
the milk for hundreds of years. Cubans have 
toiled, only to be taxed for Spain. They 
have amassed fortunes only to be plucked by 
Spanish officials, against whom they could 
have noredress. They have had no incen- 
tive to become students of politics or state- 
craft, because they could have no hand in ad- 
ministering the affairs of their own country ; 
nor military ambition, because they could 
hold only the most subordinate positions in 
theirown army. They have had no courage 
to build up universities for the education of 
their youth at home, because the government 
has always regarded such institutions with 
open suspicion as fostering the insurrection- 
ary spirit, and once, in the case of the stu- 
dents of the University of Don Dionysius, it 
let its heavy hand be felt in the summary 
execution of eight, because they had dared 
whisper their sympathy with the rebels, 

Ihave said that there appears to be a low 
average of happiness. This perhaps needs 
some qualification. The people in the streets 
and cafés, at the theater and at their minor 
entertainments, such as variety shows, Punch 
and Judy exhibitions, and cock-fights, show 
acertain noisy and boisterous hilarity ; but 
this in marked contrast with a refined and 
intelligent appreciation of the lighter aspect 
of existence. 

In their sports and recreations they have a 
tendency toward that which is demoralizing 
and debasing. The bullfight has been the 
great national sport, but now (happily) the 
poverty of the people has compelled the aban- 
donment of this brutal and expensive specta- 
cle. In its place nowis the cock-fight, as low 
and disgusting an exhibition as can be 
imagined, 

They are good patrons of the theater, and 
at least one house, the Tacon, may usually 
be seen some troupe that is known at our 
best American playhouses. But whatever 
the performance, the Havana audience is not 
satisfied unless there is an afterpiece of par- 
ticularly salacious character. And at the 
variety theaters the exhibitions are of a char- 
acter which would not be permitted in any 
American city. 

If the morals of the people are at a low ebb 
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the standard of commercial honesty is no 
better. In this the people take a lesson from 
the government. The office of captain- 
general of Cuba is a plum thrown to some 
Spanish soldier or noble who is crippled in 
fortune, and it is reckoned his own fault if he 
does not take advantage of the gifts the gods 
provide. While he is looking after his own 
perquisites he must wink at the stealing of 
every petty official beneath him. Conse- 
quently there is an elaborate system of fines, 
of overcharges, of false entries, through every 
department of civil and military affairs. One 
who has business with the government and 
wishes to transact it with any dispatch must 
pave the way with extortionate fees at every 
step. Theeffect of such an example need 
not be enlarged upon. When thestate places 
honesty and probity in its servants at a dis- 
count, the people cannot be expected to cul- 
tivate those virtues. 

Now let us return for a moment to some of 
the physical aspects of Havana. The streets 
are narrow and dirty. I think they have not 
been swept for three hundred years. Some 
of the main business streets are so narrow 
that carriages are permitted to drive in only 
one direction; and when they pass, foot- 
travelers must huddle close to the wall to 
avoid contact with the wheels. Some of the 
streets where the poorer people live are mere 
dirty alleys ; but, however poor, they are al- 
ways picturesque. The houses are low, of 
stone washed always with soft colors, and 
have heavy roofs of red tile. The interiors 
are squalid, and a group of naked children 
may often be seen playing about. Yet with 
ali this squalor and apparent poverty I think 
there is little of that grinding toil and actual 
physical suffering that are so well known by 
the poor of our great cities. Itis merely a 
low condition of existence to which they have 
become accustomed through many genera- 
tions. They never suffer from cold, and hun- 
ger is easily and cheaply satisfied. 

There is little of the spirit of modern 
progress here. The island, though so close 
to what we are pleased to think the very cen- 
ter of the most advanced civilization, has re- 
mained isolated. It has been the policy of 
Spain to discourage social or commercial 
relations between Cuba and any country but 
itself, and it has been so successful that out- 
siders have been pretty well content to let it 
alone. What the feeling of the Cubans them- 
selves is toward Spain was shown by the long 
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and bloody, though unsuccessful, insur- 
rection. The feeling exists to-day as strong 
as ever. 

What the outcome will be no man can tell. 
The smoldering fire may break out again in 
a day ; or it may burn itself harmlessly out 
and Cuba sink into a state of listless decay, 
too much spent longer to care for freedom. 
It may be that in good ‘time Cuba wiil arise 


and call for justice with so strong a voice, 
with so good an argument for the right and 
justice of its cause, that some nation whose 
constitution proclaims its belief that all men 
are born free and equal, and that all peoples 
have an equal right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, will in the name of this 
right extend it a helping hand toward 
autonomy. 


SUNDAY READINGS. 
SELECTED BY BISHOP VINCENT. 


[September 4.] 

E know that the theistic philosophy 
asserts that man was made for God, 
and finds his highest good in Him. 

It has already been intimated that man’s moral 
endowments merge in his religious nature, 
and that morals and religion are only differ- 
ent aspects of the same reality. Theistic 
philosophy cannot refrain from putting the 
question concerning the summum bonum and 
offering itsanswer to it. For what was man 
placed here in the world? What is his true 
destination? What is the goal of the indi- 
vidual and the race? In opposition to all 
pessimistic theories of man, and to those 


forms of agnosticism which refuse to answer .- 


the question of man’s destination, theism is 
persistently optimistic. It declares that man 
is’ steadily moving forward to a high moral 
goal. Agnostic evolution, itis true, rather 
inconsistently, is also optimistic in a certain 
sense, since it declares that the race is advan- 
cing in the process of evolution. But its op- 
timism concerns the race rather than the in- 
dividual, and does not point to the highest 
spiritual ends. 

But the theistic philosophy bases its opti- 
mism upon what is highest in man, his 
relation to God. He is a personal being, 
made in the image of God, and he is able to 
know, serve, andloveGod. God reveals Him- 
self to men ; they are able, in the use of their 
faculties, to come to the knowledge of God. 
They are formed for communion with Him. 
He is their life. To have His favor is their 
highest blessedness. His law is the rule of 
their conduct ; to Him they are answerable. 
In Him they live and move and havetheir be- 
ing, physically, intellectually, morally, spirit- 
ually. As Augustine said, ‘‘O Lord, we 


were made for Thee and our souls are restless 
till they find their rest in Thee.” 

This is the declaration of all religions, and 
not of Christianity alone. In spite of their 
innumerable errors and abuses and immorali- 
ties, they testify to man’s need forGod. The 
goal of the individual and the race is com- 
munion with God and likeness to Him. We 
cannot doubttheassertion of our reason upon 
this subject. The moral and spiritual ideals 
combine with the moral and spiritual re- 
lations to God to assure us that we are His 
children, and that we were made to realize 
His image in us and to live in His presence 
and favor. 

This is the reason why the theistic philoso- 
phy of religion insists so strongly, in oppo- 
sition to pantheism and agnosticism, upon 
the immortality of the soul, and will not ad- 
mit that weare thrown back exclusively upon 
the Christian revelation for the proof that 
death does not endall. It declares that the 
soul which is capable of communion with 
God here and now, and which bears upon it 
the marks of its destination to be like God, 
cannot be ‘‘cast as rubbish to the void”’ 
when death destroys the body. Here is 
something too high, too precious, for that. 
The personality of man is, as we have seen, 
altogether different from the individuality of 
the animal. Its relation to God gives it a kind 
of divine value. The non-theistic philoso- 
phers say that the belief in immortality is 
merely the expression of man’s desire to live ; 
Stat pro ratione voluntas. He does not want 
to perish, and so is convinced that he will 
not. In his vanity he thinks himself better 
than the brute, and is too proud to accept the 
common doom. So men in all ages think 
they will survive the shock of death, and 
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all religions try to give reasons for the be- 
lief. 

It is the part of philosophy, however, to 
get behind the error, and to show that men 
are mortal, soulas wellas body. Pantheism, 
which has the art to utter the most obnoxious 
doctrines in the gentlest and least offensive 
way, does not discard the word immortality. 
It admits that thought can never perish, but 
for that which makes man man, his individ- 
ual, self-conscious personality, it holds out no 
hope of permanence. Agnosticism, in the 
person of its most accomplished authoress, 
sings of an immortality in the ‘choir invis- 
ible ’’—in the posthumous influence of earthly 
deeds and words; but it knows no other. 
Theism alone teaches the true worth, and so 
the true destination, of man. 





[September rz.] 

This brings us to the last point,—the 
theistic philosophy asserts man’s need of re- 
demption. This much is sufficient to prove, 
though insufficient to answer the question, 
what the nature of the redemption shall be, 
and in what way it shall be bestowed upon 
man. Manas a sinner is far from his goal. 
Neither the individual nor the race has reached 
it. It is not merely that man lags in the proc- 
ess of development ; he has turned aside and 
back. All have gone astray, and the race are 
following devious ways. So, in spite of the 
theistic optimism, there is a pessimistic side 
to the truth. The philosophy of theism 
maintains the truth of two apparently con- 
tradictory facts : the ideal of human perfection 
and the perversion of man through gin. It 
recognizes the fact that sin is the great hin- 
dering cause in the progress of the world, as 
in that of the individual. No man is what 
he might be or what he ought tobe, Thein- 
stitutions of society are corrupt. Sin has 
rooted itself deeply in the soil of humanity. 
Great wrongs which no man, or body of men, 
seem strong enough to right, have fastened 
themselves, vampire-like, upon the race. 
Men tyrannize over their fellow-men. Civili- 
zation and science are made to minister to 
sin. Even the physical world is scarred and 
seamed with the marks of man’s sinfulness. 

Hence the need of redemption. Somehow 
the individual and the race must be brought 
out of their sin and evil and disease, and car- 
ried forward to their goal. Theistic philoso- 
phy goes thus far. It is sufficient to prove 
man’s need of redemption. Indeed, the fact 
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is thrust upon it whenever it contemplates 
the world and men as they are. It needs no 
deep insight into moral truth to teach the 
thoughtful man who lives in a great city like 
London or New York, and views the awful 
sin and misery which prevail, the festering 
evil which hides in the darkness, and the 
brazen-faced wickedness which flaunts itself 
in the daylight, that there is an imminent and 
imperative need of raising men from their 
degradation. It requires but little knowl- 
edge of the world to be impressed with the 
crying need of reform in the institutions and 
customs of human society. He who believes 
that there isa God active here and now, at 
work in human history and individual life, 
and who realizes that man was made for God, 
and can find his true blessedness in Him 
alone, must recognize the absolute necessity 
of redemption. 

It must be understood that the redemption, 
the need of which is witnessed to by the the- 
istic philosophy, means something more than 
mere reform or betterment, such as may be 
brought about by natural or human means. 
Sin has reduced men toa condition from which 
deliverance can come only through super- 
natural and superhumanhelp. Sin involves 
inability. Thesinner is helpless to deliver 
himself. His will is bound, not in the sense 
that he does not possess the power of choice, 
but because he has lost the power of action. 
His intellect is blinded, so that he could not 
see clearly how to deliver himself, if he had 
the ability. His sensibility is disordered. 
His conscience is loaded down with guilt. And 
if he cannot help himself, still less can he 
help his fellow-man, who like himself is bound 
fast in the chains of sin; and what is true of 
the individual is equally true of the race. The 
deliverance must come from above, if it is ta 
come at all, from the one Being in all the uni- 
verse who is capable of furnishing it, that is, 
from God. 

The philosophies which deny the personal- 
ity of God and teach the lower view of man, 
also deny the need of redemption. Because 
they make light of sin, the need of a moral 
transformation does not appear great to them ; 
and such reformation as they see to be need- 
ful—for the denial of redemption is made 
rather with the lips than with the heart, and 
theawful fact of sin presses itself in some form 
or other upon every thinking mind with a 
persistent intrusion that cannot be evaded— 
they endeavor to bring about by natural and 
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human means. So they offer such remedies 
as they have, insufficient enough, but a testi- 
mony to the crying need. The favorite rem- 
edy is culture. Education is the panacea ; 
knowledge of literature, of thearts, of science, 
of this and that ; but knowledge and the taste 
that is cultivated by knowledge, and nothing 
more. 

But the remedies do not cure the disease ; 
in fact, in many cases they rather aggravate 
it. Culture, intellectual power, the gratifi- 
cation of the tastes, may all be made to min- 
ister to sin, and this is too often the result 
where they are unaccompanied by higher in- 
fluences. Pantheism has shown itself thus 
far utterly unable to cope with human sin or 
to offer any adequate means of redemption 
from it. This is true whether we look at the 
philosophical pantheism of Germany or at 
the literary pantheism of Carlyle and Emer- 
son, with its high-sounding words and fine 
contempt of all that is mean andlow. Ag- 
nosticism has not run a career so long, but it 
has fallen heir to the resources of the earlier 
materialism and utilitarianism, and we can 
form some judgment of its probable success, 

I should be slow to refuse it the praise that 
is itsdue. It has set itself to correct the 
abuses and wrongs which prevail in human 
society. It has done much to promote the 
well-being of the individual and the masses. 
We cannot speak in too strong terms of com- 
mendation respecting what has been done by 
men professing this philosophy for the ma- 
terial improvement of the lower classes, in 
the way of better sanitary arrangements for 
the poor, the promotion of association in la- 
bor, by which the workman may share in the 
profits of his skill, the extension of the elec- 
toral franchise, and the like. But such at- 
tempts at the amelioration of the outward 
condition of men seem scarcelv to touch the 
deep need of the sinful race. 





[September 78.) 

The old deism, and the rationalistic philos- 
ophy and religion connected with it, sought 
to do the same work by moral means. This 
was ahigher method. At first it seemed as 
if men could save themselves if they only 
would. If the will is free, and many of the 
deists admitted that this is the case, there 
seems to be no obstacle in the way of moral 
reformation and self-improvement. The Ger- 


man rationalists of the last century, and the 
early Unitarians of England and this coun- 
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try employed this method. Within certain 
narrow limits they succeeded. Undoubtedly 
in the case of individuals who still stood in 
the old orthodox traditions, and were, 
though aberrant in doctrine, actually leading 
lives of communion with God, a high type of 
character was attained. Especially in the 
sphere of what the old theologians, as we 
have seen, called ‘‘civil righteousness,” 
where human freedom has been least affected 
by sin, they set an example of noble morality 
for which the world cannot be too thankful. 
In the work of social reform their achieve- 
ments were also high. They gave the im- 
pulse to many of the most beneficent moral 
movements of modern times. It was largely 
owing to their influence that slavery was 
overthrown in this country. 

But this deistic form of religion and phi- 
losophy has always had one result. After a 
time the movement has lost its power and 
come to a standstill, leaving the actual 
achievement but small in comparison with 
the world’s great need. Those who have ac- 
cepted the tenets of this school have either 
gone back into orthodoxy, where alone they 
could find a philosophy and religion which 
could satisfy their needs, or have gone off 
into pantheism and agnosticism. 

All the religions of mankind recognize the 
need of redemption. I do not doubt that the 
craving of men for communion with God, and 
the knowledge of Him they have through the 
natural revelation, would be sufficient to give 
rise to religion apart from the fact of sin. 
But sin is the moving cause of religion in the 
world a$ itis. Men feel their misery, they 
long for release, they cry to God for help, 
they seek redemption. The meanstheethnic 
religions offer are inadequate and perverted. 
The very sin which has obscured the know]. 
edge of God devises methods of redemption 
which are not wholly ineffectual for the pur- 
pose, but wholly unworthyof God. It seems 
as if the sinful human heart had exhausted 
its ingenuity in devising bad and immoral 
instrumentalities for the effecting of redemp- 
tion. Cars of Juggernaut, human sacrifices, 
self-inflicted tortures, immoral rites, pious 
frauds—who does not know the long cata- 
logue? How sad it allis! and yet what a 
testimony to the universal recognition of hu- 
man need. In all the error and vice of the 
heathen religions there is this appeal to God 
for redemption. 

The theistic philosophy of religion takes 
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account of all these facts. They are part of 
the data upon which it bases its conviction 
that men must be redeemed if they are to at- 
tain the goal for which they were manifestly 
created. Taking its stand upon its own true 
and satisfying doctrines of God and man, it 
is able to discover the defects in the methods 
of the heathen religions, and to separate the 
testimony to the universal need and cry for 
salvation from the perverted notions of how 
it is to be attained. Here isa race blindly 
seeking after God, if haply it may find Him, 
raising up its hands to Him in eager appeal 
for help. If that were all, it were pitiful. 
That there should be a God in heaven, nay, 
a God on earth, and yet no light and no help 
for men lost and perishing, that were indeed 
terrible. 

The theistic philosophy of religion is com- 
petent to disclose the need of redemption. 
Its conception of God as the holy, just, and 
wise Ruler of mankind, the personal God 
who is not far from every one of us, affords 
good hope that God will bestow the means of 
redemption. Theism gives such a knowl- 
edge of God that all methods of self- 
redemption—redemption by culture or re- 
form or morality—must be discarded as 
manifestly inadequate, and the fact must be 
recognized that only God Himself can furnish 
the help that is needed. 

With this last act we are brought to the 
line that separates the philosophy of religion 
from the Christian theology. The universal 
religious experience must give way to Chris- 
tian experience. Reason dealing with the 
universal facts of religion can go no farther. 





[September 25.] 

The Christian’s inward assurance of the 
truth of Christianity increases as the process 
of sanctification advances, a fact which like- 
wise furnishes its quota to the aggregate of 
evidence. We have seen how this assurance 
or certainty made its appearance at the be. 
ginning of the Christian life in connection 
with the changed heart. It was a certainty 
of regeneration, of the divine working in the 
soul, of the reality of the Holy Spirit, the 
Christ, and the Father, of the forgiveness of 
sins, of the kingdom of God. We call it the 
witness of the Spirit, following the teachings 
of the Bible (Rom. viii., 16; Gal. iv., 6; I. 
John v., 10). 

This certainty increases and expands in 
the progress of Christian life. At first, 
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though there can be no doubt as to its valid- 
ity, it is relatively weak. The great out- 
streaming of feeling, in the new joy and 
peace of conversion, so often characteristic of 
the nascent Christian experience, is nota 
true index of the strength of the persuasion 
upon which it rests. Not infrequently it is 
followed by a reaction which threatens to 
throw the believer back into the gloom of his 
pre-Christian state. But the stream which at 
first burst forth with a show of size and 
strength so excessive in proportion to its real 
dimensions gathers power as it goes and 
makes for itself ever deeper channels. Chris- 
tian certainty is cumulative and expansive. 
It finds in the contents of the new life ever- 
increasing ground for assurance. The Chris- 
tian is continually learning more of the 
Father, of Christ, and of the Holy Spirit. As 
he walks with God and becomes more intimate 
with Him in personal communion, and as he 
is associated with Him in the work of the 
kingdom, his conviction of the reality of God 
as the Christian God—Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit—becomes more and more invincible. 

I do not mean to ignore the fact that even 
the best Christian has his seasons of doubt, 
or that they are often long-continued and dis- 
tressing. Neither do I wish to set up assur- 
ance as a test of the reality of Christian ex- 
perience ; for doubtless there are many true 
Christians who all through their lives have a 
ininimum of assurance respecting their own 
Christian state. Doubt is one of the results 
of remaining sin and of the sinful influences 
in the Christian’s environment. It is not 
necessarily the fault of the Christian him- 
self. Ithink all true Christians would ad- 
mit, on the strength of their experience, that 
doubt has even its beneficent part to play in 
the educational process by which God ripens 
and sweetens the character of His people and 
fits them for service in this world and the 
other. In a world of sin, at any rate, there 
are not, and cannot always be, clear skies 
and the bright shining of thesun. Thedays 
of darkness are many. 

But while I am ready, and indeed anxious, 
to give due place to the existence of doubt in 
the experience of the Christian, I deny that 
the fact in any way vitiates the worth of the 
normal tendency of that experience to cer- 
tainty. Many days of darkness and cloud in 
the physical world do not make us doubt the 
existence of the sun. We know that the 
shaded light which stili makes it possible for 
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us to see the world is the light of the sun, and 
when the clouds vanish and the great lumi- 
nary shines in all his radiance, our certainty of 
his existence is all the stronger for the tem- 
porary obscuration. So the temporary sea- 
sons of doubt which befall even the best 
Christian do not invalidate his certainty, 
though for the time it is partially obscured. 
I am inclined to think that even in the case 
of those Christians who form the exception 
to the rule and have but little assurance, we 
are to take their utterances respecting them- 
selves with considerable allowance, and that 
there exists under their timidity and doubt a 
certainty that is none the less real because in 
ameasure concealed. Often Christians of 
this class, in the test of persecution or oppo- 
sition, give the most radiant evidence of the 
strength and reality of their conviction. But 
however this may be, in the normal progress 
of the Christian experience there is an 
enlarging’ and deepening certainty which 
periods of occasional doubt obscure for the 
time, only to reveal it by their disappearance 
increased and strengthened. 

It thus comes that in the progress of the 
Christian experience the certainty of the 
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Christian realities becomes the fundamental 

certainty of life. This is the case with reli- 

gious certainty in general. In the order of 
development the certainty of the world comes 

first, that of our fellow-men next, that of 
self third, and that of God last ; and this or- 

der indicates the relative strength of each at 

the outset. But this order of development is 

precisely the opposite of the order of reality. 

An enlarging knowledge of things leads men 

to reverse the series. Soit comes that the 
philosophy of religion brings to light the fact 

that the fundamental certainty is God. ; 

Now in the Christian experience we have a 

still higher grade of certainty ; or perhaps I 

should say deeper, for it is in reality the cer- 

tainty of God understood in its truest mean- 

ing. The Christian certainty, with its as- 

surance of the existence of God as the God of 
grace and redemption, Father, Christ, and 

Holy Spirit; its assurance of union with 

Christ, forgiveness, progressive sanctifica- 

tion, designation to service ; its assurance of 
God’s redemptive working in the kingdom— 

this certainty, I say, is capable of becom- 

ing the highest and deepest of all.—Zewis 

French Stearns. 


BUSINESS LIFE. 


BY JOHN HABBERTON, 


aiman’s character and motives are 

put to the severest test, but if a 
business man is questioned on the subject he 
will say about any one, whether stranger or 
acquaintance, pauper or millionaire, ‘‘ Let me 
see him in business and I will know what to 
think of him.”’ 

It seems like a selfish answer, but it is not. 
Business is neither religious, sentimental, 
nor philanthropic, and yet when the true 
character of a man is to be ascertained there 
is no quicker or surer way of doing it than to 
consult his business acquaintances. If the 
man is not smart they may pity him; if un- 
fortunate, they will sympathize with him, for 
in the battle of life the successful man gets 
enough hard knocks to be able to understand 
why some less able man is knocked over. 
Regarding personal honesty, however, and 
the respect which a man really has for the 
rights and property of his fellows, business 
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life is a standard of comparison which sel- 
dom fails. 

‘‘What has business to do with social 
science ?’’ does some one ask ? 

‘‘A great deal,’’ is the inevitable answer. 
The ability of men to agree and unite on any 
matter of general interest depends upon pub- 
lic confidence—upon the extent to which men 
trust one another. The man who can he im- 
plicitly trusted in business, though business 
interests may seem wholly selfish, is likely 
to be safe in higher matters of trust. Fair 
dealings in business relations mean more 
than that ‘“‘ honesty is the best policy ’’; they 
mean that the man who can be depended 
upon for them hasa quality of character which 
may be relied upon in any strait or emer- 
gency in which he is charged with any re- 
sponsibility. 

Pardona personal recollection. The writer 
one day was looking over the books on the 
counter of a New York bookseller, a man 























whose store was frequented by clergymen, 
when a member of a church committee in 
search of a new pastor came in and asked 
some questions about two or three candidates 
who had preached ‘‘trial’? sermons. The 
bookseller said nothing detrimental to the 
character of any of the gentlemen inquired 
about, but when one particular name was 
mentioned he exclaimed with great empha- 
sis, ‘‘That’safine man. Iknowit. I’ve 
seen him prove himself in business. He got 
into difficulties—through no fault of hisown— 
and instead of shirking his responsibilities, 
he did the right thing. He’s a good man.”’ 

This statement of opinion does not seem to 
amount to much, but the committee selected 
the candidate of whom these good words were 
said. Why? Well, probably because the 
members of the committee were business men 
themselves, and knew by experience how 
hard it is for a man in difficulties to be fair to 
all concerned, instead of caring only for him- 
self, 

This incident illustrates the scope of view 
of the average business man. He may not 
beacollege graduate, an expert in any sys- 
tem of philosophy, nor a self-appointed ex- 
pounder of moral principles, but through 
experience he has come to know that theman 
who is equal to all the moral demands of 
business is one who may also be trusted in 
any other walk of life which he may enter 
with the desire to do the fair thing by every 
one. 

Mutual and general confidence is the basis 
of all business which succeeds, and confi- 
dence is impossible unless men live up tothe 
principles which they profess. Some teach- 
ers sneer at the expression ‘‘commercial 
morality,’’ and intimate that it is only a va- 
riation of ‘‘ honor among thieves’’; but they 
are wrong. Commercial morality does not 
imply that itsexemplar is equally trustworthy 
in every respect, but it does show that in his 
place, however humble, he is a man worthy 
of trust. To persons not in active business 
this designation may seem small and lim- 
ited, but itis not. It is easier to find a man 
who will teach your children well, care for 
your sick, and pray earnestly by the bedside 
of your dying, than to find him who in ques- 
tions of filthy lucre, mere dollars and cents, 
will be truthful and trustworthy. ‘‘ Business 
is business,’’ says the merchant who sifts a 
little flour into his sugar barrel; ‘‘ Business 
is business,”’ says the manufacturer who puts 
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a layer of pasteboard between leather in 
the sole of ashoe. The idea that business is 
a sort of legalized theft—a system in which 
success depends upon slyly getting the better 
of other people—is far more common than it 
should be for the good of the community ; 
consequently the business man who lives up 
to the principles of commercial morality is 
gratefully held up for the admiration of his 
fellows. 

It would be idle to deny that humanity is 
almost as absolutely dependent upon the ° 
business community as upon the solid earth 
on which it lives. No amount of wisdom, 
forethought, or precaution on the part of the 
average member of the community can avert 
the general disaster that follows a great be- 
trayal of confidence in business. All of our 
financial panics were the results of sufficient 
causes which were in operation long before 
the final crash, but when the crisis came it 
was not through general suspicion, but be- 
cause some individual or institution, pre- 
viously supposed to be trustworthy, failed to 
meet its obligations and was unable to ex- 
plain honorably its default. The great panic 
of 1857, which paralyzed the commercial 
body so long that confidence was restored 
barely in time to be destroyed anew by the 
outbreak of civil war, was brought about by 
the failure of a single loan and trust com- 
pany, not a large one, either. No great 
amount of money had been lost, but a more 
important business factor—confidence—had 
disappeared. 

Although it is not the purpose of this 
series of articles to impinge upon topics 
which noted specialists have marked for their 
own, it is only fair to say that confidence is 
worth far more than actual capital in most 
business transactions. For instance, all the 
money in the United States, could it be 
gathered together in a single city, would not 
suffice to conduct the business of that city 
were actual cash the sole medium of pur- 
chase and sale. Credits, notes, drafts, and 
checks constitute the machinery by which 
exchanges are facilitated, where most busi- 
ness is done, and these are as sensitive to 
commercial disturbances as the barometer to 
a change of weather. Not one firm in twenty 
could do business, at a profit, on its actual 
cash capital; it must trust and be trusted, 
counting upon bills receivable to liquidate 
bills payable, and springing, as eagerly asa 
sentry upon a spy, upon any one who shows 
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any sign of trying to shirk his obligations. 

It naturally follows, therefore, that busi- 
ness training and business life prompt men 
to judge their fellows according to their 
deeds. The man who does not keep his 
promises they distrust, unless he is pre- 
vented by misfortune. The rule seems hard, 
but whocan blame them? In society, as in 
business, a default may, and usually does, 
lead to serious consequences, for which those 
concerned have the right to hold some one 
responsible. That the man who failed in- 
tended to fail need not be believed, but that 
he should bear the blame for his failure, un- 
less he can prove it upon some one else, must 
be conceded. 

Business life is popularly supposed to unfit 
a man for any other, butin practice the reverse 
is the case. Could society at large organize 
its members as closely for any purpose, as 
the members of the commercial class organize 
for business or pleasure, there would bea 
marked change for the better. It always is 
possible to get together quickly a greatnum- 
ber of men from any special department of 
business, organize them for any reputable 
purpose, and start with united front towarda 
desired end, Can the same be saidof any 
section of society? The difference is that 
business men, although for selfish reasons, 
carefully estimate one another from the mo- 
ment of first acquaintance ; they ‘‘size up’’ 
one another. They form opinions, upon 
such evidence of character as they can find— 
opinions, instead of the mere fancies and 
casual impressions by which menand women 
are generally estimated in society. 

Business life is said to make a man hard- 
hearted and suspicious, yet no tenderer or 
more truthful hearts are to be found any- 
where than in business circles. Perhaps it is 
because business men are frequently deceived 
where they have been confiding, that they 
rejoice on finding a trustworthy acquaintance, 
as if they had ‘found the pearl of great 
price.” A careful analysis of subscriptions 
to any public or charitable purpose generally 
discloses the fact that the business class has 
been more generous than any other, although 
no more wealthy. What church, school, or 
society ever gets into trouble without appeal- 
ing to its friends in the business class to help 
it out? The payment of the church debt, the 
increasing of the rate of taxation for purposes 
of needed improvement, the building of a new 
schoolhouse, the abatement of a generai nui- 


sance, generally depend in the end upon the 
tact and force of the business men of the com- 
munity. Others may talk, but the business 
man acts ; he may have a great deal of senti- 
ment in his nature, but he knows that a busi- 
ness discussion is not the place to display it. 

The business community has it in its power 
to take the initiative in almost any matter of 
public interest. It has organization, ac- 
quaintance, capacity, and money. In any 
town or city it can abate any irregularity or 
disorder or bring about any desired reform. 
How effective its efforts may be has already 
been seen in the results of some of its work 
that has been good, as well as in some of 
which nothing goodcan be said. Ina single 
year the business men of some communities 
have transformed noisome swamps into 
healthful villages, emptied dens of political 
thieves and put honest officials in their places, 
put down intemperance, and put education 
and religion on stable financial foundations. 
In other places small bodies of business men 
have, for their own selfish advantage, cor- 
rupted local governments, legislators, and 
judges, and reduced their workmen to a con- 
dition no better than old-fashioned slavery. 
Having shown that they possess unusual 
power, they should be held to account for the 
use of it, and expected to use it freely for the 
public good. It isinthe business community 
that the individual who has ideas has the 
best opportunity of putting his theories into 
practice, The average citizen is often very 
strong to the extent of knowing what ought 
to be done, but weak in devising ways of do- 
ing it. In respect to the latter the business 
man is always strong. Theold saying that 
‘fa man is a fool in any business but his 
own’”’ does not hold good with men of affairs. 

How to organize a new effort of any kind, 
and how to get the money to put it in opera- 
tion are among the special faculties of the 
business class. It is a practical business 
man, not a minister, whois the great ‘‘church 
debt raiser’ of the United States ; it may be 
said, in passing, that extinguishing the debt 
of a church is about the most difficult opera- 
tion known in financial circles. Business 
men, not the literary and educational circles, 
are the first to be called upon to put a strug- 
gling college on its feet, or make an older in- 
stitution equal to the demands made upon it. 
The great endowments of some colleges have 
not come, as a rule, from men of inherited 
wealth, but from business men who have 
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earned their own money, and know its value 
as well as those who hug their dollars to the 
very verge of the grave. 

It is as true as the Book in which it is re- 
corded that ‘‘ the love of money is the root of 
all evil,’’ and that ‘‘ it is easier for a camel to 
go through the needle’s eye than for a rich 
man to enter into the kitigdom of heaven”’; 
consequently the business class is held in sus- 
picion by many good people. But it should 
be remembered that business, in itself, is not 
wealth, and that many who are most active 
have but few possessions. Competition, 
which used to be called ‘‘the soul of busi- 
ness,’’ is now too frequently the deathblow 
to business. Professional economists are ex- 
plaining this on one ground or other, which 
though extremely interesting in themselves 
are not pertinent to the statement that some 
businesses are, as certain authorities say, 
“dreadfully cut up.”” We Americans are so 
wide-awake that no sooner does any one seem 
to be succeeding handsomely in any direction 
than enough others make haste to follow in 
his footsteps to threaten the entire interest 
with ruin. Trusts and monopolies are rightly 
suspected by everybody—except those inter- 
ested in them—but it should not be forgot- 
ten that the ‘‘trust,”’ objectionable though it 
is, was often forced upon its participators by 
the fact that those who formed it had to 
choose between being saved together and be- 
ing destroyed singly. 

It will be time to criticise business ways 
after the critic has carefully digested business 
principles. A prominent lawyer said a short 
time ago to the writer that his experience in 
his profession had led him to believe that 
practical honesty in the affairs of everyday 
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life is very rare outside of business circles— 
that the classes who stand highest in the pub- 
lic esteem, as exemplars of the moral virtues, 
are the most lax and uncertain in their ideas 
of duty to their fellow-men in matters of dol- 
lars and cents; in short, that it is very hard 
to make them pay their current bills and 
harder yet to rouse them to a sense of respon- 
sibility for their older debts. Too many peo- 
ple, called good, and who really are good in 
many respects, have a way of unconsciously 
regarding borrowed money or goods pur- 
chased on credit as a distinct gain instead of 
the basis of a solemn obligation. Until we 
have text-books on business morality, for use 
in our common schools and colleges, the busi- 
ness community will be the only reformatory 
influence in this direction. In business life 
the man who contracts a debt which he does 
not see a possibility of paying is regarded as 
aswindler. This appellation would hurt the 
feelings of many sensitive and well-meaning 
debtors in the community, but if itis unfair 
perhaps they will explain why and how. 
Without a class like our business men, hold- 
ing one another strictly to account for all en- 
gagements and promises and thus setting an 
example and establishing precedents, society 
would drift backward almost to the customs 
of the time when taking without payment 
was done more rudely than by the present 
popular method ofobtaining goods and money 
on worthless promises to pay. 

On questions of honesty in material affairs 
the community occupies a position similar to 
that of the church regarding religion—it is 
the highest collective authority, and as such 
its opinions cannot be too widely known and 
accepted. 


OUR CIVIL COURTS AND THEIR ATTENDANTS. 


BY J. W. 


LACKSTONE defines a court, ‘“‘a 

B place wherein justice is judicially ad- 

ministered.” Many a disappointed 

suitor varies the definition slightly and says, 

‘‘A court is a place where injustice is judi- 
cially administered.”’ 

Law is said to be ‘‘the offspring of God,” 
and ‘‘ the order of the universe.’’ ‘‘ But the 
heavenly wisdom flows often impure through 
earthly channels.” Judge Lowrie was ac- 
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customed to say, in refusing a motion for a 
new trial, that it is only a rough sort of jus- 
tice that we administer, and parties must not 
expect too much of courts and juries. 

In theory the law furnishes a remedy for 
every wrong, but in practice she turns away 
many suitors with the phrasedamnum absque 
injuria, which means that the plaintiff's loss 
is without redress. There are many real 
wrongs that are not legal wrongs. 
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The justice which courts administer is not 
coextensive with absolute justice. And in 
those cases where the law affords a remedy, 
the recompense is often glaringly inadequate 
tothe injury. Slander is often a greater in- 
jury than robbery, but the remedy is so inad- 
equate and so uncertain in application that 
most lawyers advise against a suit for slan- 
der. And even in cases where the remedy is 
fairly adequate, the plaintiff must take the 
hazards of a jury trial. 

Only those who have been accustomed to 
attend the sittings of courts can haveany idea 
of the uncertainty of the verdicts of juries. 
Oftentimes there will be two cases involving 
the same facts, and two juries, on the same 
testimony, wiil find opposite verdicts. Some- 
times juries are stupid. Two men owned ad- 
joining tracts of land between which were 
interfering surveys. Both, however, bought 
and held to a common line. One, who 
thought that the original survey would give 
him uc re land, allowed his tract to go to sale 
for taxes and bid it in, and on this title 
brought ejectment for the interference and 
recovered to the original line, which always 
seemed to me a judicial outrage. But ajury- 
man excused it by saying that if the defend- 
ant had paid his taxes he would not have lost 
his land,—while in truth the defendant had 
paid his taxes, and the plaintiff failed to pay 
his intentionally that he might buy a title to 
more land than he then owned. 

But a graver fault with juries than their 
stupidity is their willfulness. No man can 
get a fair verdict who goes to law against a 
handsome woman. A large, fine-looking, 
well-dressed woman indicted for keeping a 
bawdy house will be acquitted in nine cases 
out of ten, regardless of the testimony and 
the charge of the court. It requires a very 
strong case to convict a hotel keeper who 
boards jurymen and is a genuine Boniface, of 
a violation of the liquor laws. There is such 
a division of the responsibility for the verdict 
among twelve that good men excuse them- 
selves for a finding they know is wrong. 

Another ground of complaint against 
juries—happily seldom heard in rural com- 
munities, where only small interests are liti- 
gated—but a growing complaint in large 
cities where large interests are involved or 
influential persons are accused of crime—is 
bribery. Detective agencies find frequent 
employment in efforts to prevent or frustrate 
this crime of corrupting jurors. Courts read- 


ily lend their aid to prevent or punish this 
offense which strikes at the fountain of jus- 
tice. Ina case exciting great public interest, 
where attempts corruptly to influence thejury 
are anticipated, it would be the duty of the 
court to keep the jury together in the charge 
of an officer during the trial of the case, that 
the result be not tainted with suspicion of 
corruption. 

If juries be corrupt and willful and stupid, 
what then? Shall we abandon trial by jury, 
which has been called ‘‘ the palladium of our 
civil rights’’? Where shall we find a substi- 
tute? Our judges are justly held in high es- 
teem for their probity of character and im- 
partiality of judgment. But once make them 
a tribunal to decide all questions of fact, on 
conflicting testimony,and disappointed suitors 
would soon destroy their reputation for fair- 
ness. Itis true that in equity proceedings 
the judges decide both the law and the facts, 
with power to send any issue of fact to the 
jury to inform the conscience of the chancel- 
lor—and this jurisdiction is being gradually 
enlarged as business interests become more 
complicated. Legislative provisions are 
made also for a waiver of jury trial and sub- 
mission of civil causes to the determination 
of the court.’ This practice seems to be grow- 
ing in favor, especially among reputable 
business men who seek only the determina- 
tion of theirlegal rights. But for the deter- 
mination of all criminal and most civil is- 
sues, trial by jury, with all its uncertainty, 
must remain as the best solution which the 
wisdom of men has yet devised. Its uncer- 
tainty induces some to stay out of court and 
perhaps induces others to come into court; 
for man is a born gambler. The jury’s chief 
virtue is its impersonality. It springs out 
of the people and melts away into the mass, 
so that the disappointed suitor is left to com- 
plain of an abstraction. 

A very ancient, cumbersome, and now use- 
less part of the machinery of courts is the 
grand jury. It is an accusing jury, and 
passes upon criminal cases upon the ex 
parte testimony of the commonwealth. 
Where the grand jury finds a true bill the ac- 
cused is put upon his trial, and where the 
finding is not a true bill he is discharged, but 
may be arrested and brought before another 
grand jury for the same offense. The grand 

jury does no more than the committing mag- 
istrate has previously done. Its work is ab- 
solutely useless where its findings are true 


























bills. Much observation leads to the belief 
that where bills are ignored the result is as 
likely to be wrong as right. It is a star- 
chamber tribunal. Its sessions are secret. It 
is absolutely irresponsible for its acts. Its 
constitution and mode of action make it pe- 
culiarly liable to improper approach and sug- 
gestion. It was devised as a defense to the 
citizen against the tyranny and oppression 
of the government. Itis no longer needed 
in our day when our rulers are our servants, 
the creatures of our choice, and deeply inter- 
ested in securing our good opinion. Every 
man accused of crime before a committing 
magistrate or by the return of a constable 
should be allowed a fair trial in open court, 
where he can be heard by counsel and wit- 
nesses in his defense. An acquittal by such 
atribunal is a vindication. A discharge by 
the finding of a grand jury is always open to 
the suspicion that it was the result of either 
fraud or mistake. The grand jury is one of 
those expensive and unreasonable humbugs 
that are so hard to eradicate from our laws. 
That conservatism which in England retains 
a hereditary crown and House of Lords, the 
law of primogeniture and that forbidding mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister, and other 
like outgrown excrescences, will doubtless 
retain the grand jury as an ornamental and 
highly honorable appendage of our criminal 
courts. 

Another interesting class of persons who 
attend upon the sittings of courts is the law- 
yers. The office of attorney is almost as old 
as courts of justice. It was the practice 
among the Romans for advocates to repre- 
sent suitors before the courts, and the chief 
qualification of the advocate was his oratory. 
Indeed he was not expected to know the law. 
His business was to harangue the judicial 
tribunal, and his effort was judged by its 
rhetoric rather than by its legal logic. In 
the earliest Saxon courts parties appeared in 
person, and attorneys were not known. But 
at a very early period the office was recog- 
nized and regulated byacts of Parliament. It 
need not be said in this age, that their serv- 
ices are indispensable to the due administra- 
tion of justice. A few years since an attorney 
apologized for his argument in the supreme 
court by saying that the court was familiar 
with the principles and authorities upon 
which he relied, when the chief justice said 
that the court could not be expected to know 
as much about the law of any case as the law- 
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yer who had studied it and prepared his ar- 
gument. Every case presented to a court 
without the aid ofcounsel must be decided on 
first impression, and such a decision is worth 
about as much as a lawyer’s street opinion. 
Most cases when properly prepared and de- 
liberately tried, ought to be well decided. 
And yet it must be remembered that the mere 
fact that a case comes into court at all im 

plies that it involves questions of doubtful 
rights. If it were a plain caseas to the rights 
of the parties presumably there would be no 
suit. A member ofa city council once asked 
the writer how a certain case would be de- 
cided if it were taken to the supreme court, 
and because the answer was not definite and 
absolute the councilmen thought they would 
better employ a city attorney who could tell 
them beforehand how a case would be de- 
cided. Whether they have been able to find 
such an attorney or not we are not advised, 

but if they have they should hold on to him 
for he is a ‘‘rare bird.” 

A very general impression with the public 
is that all cases are won or lost by the merit 
or fault of the attorney. The truth is that 
the success of a case generally depends on the 
evidence, and the attorney cannot be held re- 
sponsible for that. The great anxiety with 
which every lawyer goes to trial arises from 
the uncertainty as to what facts will be shown 
by the testimony. Hecan learn what thelaw 
is, and his mind be at ease on that, but he 
has to wait for the witnesses to speak for his 
facts. 

Another prevailing impression concerning 
the legal fraternity is that they are all knaves, 
It is the business of certain agrarian agita- 
tors to foster this belief. The Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, as a political organization, acts upon 
the theory that lawyers’ interests are so 
antagonistic to theirs that they cannot be 
trusted with the function of legislation. 
While lawyers, as a class, are not more hon- 
est than other men, their peculiar responsi- 
bility as officers of the courts makes them 
more trustworthy than other men not so 
bound, and the public freely commit thei: 
dearest earthly interests into their keeping 
A few prove untrustworthy, and the reputa 
tion of the fraternity wou'd be better if they 
manifested a more ready disposition to prose- 
cute and punish such offenders. The great 
mass of the profession, however, sacredly 
observe their oath of fidelity to the court and 
the client. In the course of twenty five 
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years at the bar nota single case has come 
under the observation of the writer, in which 
an attorney sold out his client. Cases of ex- 
tortionate charges for services are not un- 
common, but a case in which an attorney 
corruptly surrenders his client’s rights or 
interests is almost unknown. 

Another remarkable thing about lawyers 
is that their ability to get clients is no 
measure of their ‘ability as lawyers. The 
public who employ them have little knowl- 
edge of their professional standing. Most 
men rarely attend the courts, and if they do 
they perhaps think that the lawyer who 
makes the most noise is the best lawyer. 
This was not the opinion of Judge Lowrie, 
for to one attorney who was in the habit of 
speaking just as loud in an argument to the 
court as he would in addressing the jury ora 
mass meeting, the judge said, ‘‘ Mr. . 
you speak so loud [ can’t hear you.”’ A dis- 
tinguished attorney of a neighboring county, 
after an effort before the supreme court, in 
which he started a free perspiration, said he 
hoped he would not weary the court, when 
the chief justice, to the amusement of all 
present, replied, ‘‘Never mind about the 
court, if you do not weary yourself.’’ What- 
ever the cause may be, it often happens that 
many fairly good lawyers have few cases, while 
mere blunderers are crowded with business. 

Acommon mistake of farmers is to avoid 
consulting a lawyer in transactions of the 
gravest nature, such as the purchase of a farm 
or the making of a will, in order to save the 
small fee he would charge. This is a false 
economy, and often ends in expensive litiga- 
tion and serious loss. Every man ought to 
have his legal adviser to whom he can go in 
every important transaction, just as he con- 
sults his medical adviser in every crisis of 
health ; and in both cases he needs advice 
before the trouble becomes seated. 

Another class in court attracting the atten- 
tion of visitors is the witnesses. Some are 
timid and some are bold, some are willing 
and some are reluctant. The oath ofa wit- 
ness is a solemn appeal to Almighty God, the 
Searcher of all Hearts, to attest the truth of 
what the witness shall speak, and implies an 
imprecation of divine retribution if he speak 
falsely. The law intends to bind the con- 





science of the witness by this appeal to that 
Judge who shall sit in the grand Assizes of 
eternity and administer unerring justice to 
all. This oath doubtless had much influence 


on the consciences of men of former times, 
Close observation has led many to question 
the efficacy of the oathin these days. Men 
of conscience feel bound to speak the truth 
whether under oath or not. They recognize 
that the Searcher of Hearts will hear and re- 
member and punish the falsifier, whether He 
be asked to do so or not. Men whose con- 
sciences do not impel them to tell the truth 
without an oath will not be affected by the 
oath. All they will regard will be the legal 
penalty for perjury. This penalty is incurred 
as well when the witness is affirmed as when 
sworn. Disinterested witnesses speak the 
truth irrespective of any penalty, divine or 
human; interested witnesses seek to avoid 
the legal penalties of perjury, and, if con- 
scientious, the divine fiat against falsehood 
also; but they will respect this divine de- 
cree equally whethersworn or not. Theoath 
becomes a mere form. To a devout person it 
smacks of sacrilege. It ought to be abol- 
ished. The affirmation, ‘‘ You do solemnly, 
sincerely, and truly declare and affirm that 
the evidence which you shall give shall be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, and so you affirm,”’ is in much bet- 
ter taste, and is equally efficacious in binding 
the conscience of the witness. 

Witnesses are cross-examined for the pur- 
pose of eliciting facts not brought out in the 
examination in chief, or of modifying the 
statements in chief. It requires much skill 
to cross-examine a witness without strength- 
ening his evidence for the other side. A good 
practitioner will be sparing in cross- 
examination, and as a rule will be courteous 
to the witness. Witnesses generally antici- 
pate unfair treatment on cross-examination, 
and nerve themselves to maintain their posi- 
tion ; and unless adroitly handled they worst 
the cross-examiner. The first effort oncross- 
examination should be to treat the witness 
so fairly as to disabuse his mind of all sus- 
picion that any effort is making to entrap 
him or get him at a disadvantage, to draw 
out the facts desired and then stop. Of 
course there is a great deal of false testimony 
given in courts. Since parties are allowed to 
testify they are expected to differ on the ma- 
terial facts in issue. Many practitioners 
doubt the wisdom of the law which made 
parties competent witnesses, but the better 
opinion is that the rules of evidence should be 
used as windows to let in the light rather 
than as blinds to exclude it. 





























Judges are generally taken from the best 
men in the profession. The position is held 
by all classes of people in such high honor 
that the best practitioners are ever eager for 
aseat on the bench. It is the highest ambi- 
tion of every lawyer. When the elective 
judiciary first came in vogue there were grave 
fears lest unworthy demagogues might reach 
the bench. Experience has shown that the 
people can be trusted to choose men of irre- 
proachable character, and the legal profession 
will not brook the elevation of one not deeply 
learned in the law. The result has been that 
our courts have always commanded the con- 
fidence of the people. It is true that our 
judges are not better lawyers than some who 
practice before them. A young lawyer is 
surprised when he finds that a judge has 
erred ; an old practitioner is not surprised to 
find that the supreme court has decideda 
case contrary to law. Law is not an exact 
science. In the nature of the case, no certain 
rules can be laid down by legislatures or 
courts that shall fit the facts and determine 
the rights of all cases. Our laws are the 
product of the highest human reason through 
allthe ages. They are the best men can do 
to adjust and determine civil rights. They 
are ‘‘the consummate fruitage of time and 
experience.”” And yet they are sadly defi- 
cient for administering absolute justice. 

To see the utter insufficiency of the law 
to meet a human need we have only to 
hear a few cases of deserted wives asking for 
the order of the court to compel their truant 
lords to support them. The testimony dis- 
closes family discords and final breaking up 
ofahome. Often the situation is complica- 
ted by the presence of children who are the 
innocent victims of parental vice and folly. 
The remedy which the case requires is a 
restoration of the early love that made 
the union and founded the home. The 
only relief the law can give is to make an 
order that the husband shall pay a weekly 
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or monthly allowance for the support of 
his family, If he has no property and de- 
clines to work, the law has exhausted its re- 
sources and the wife and children must go 
to the poorhouse. 

The result of all these reflections which 
come to one who observes the machinery for 
settling human disputes leads one to think, 
and to rejoice in the thought, that the best 
things of life do not depend,upon the law for 
their existence. In general human life is 
safe and private property is sacred, not so 
much because the law punishes murder and 
theft, as because men have consciences edu- 
cated in the tenets of our holy religion, and 
they are restrained and constrained by an all- 
pervading Christian public sentiment that is 
stronger than the unsocial and sordid im- 
pulses of the savage within them. 

Could we tear down all our churches, burn 
our Bibles, rid our hearts of all respect for 
God and His law, and throw off all the 
influence of our Christian education, we 
would soon find how impotent is human law, 
with all its courts and jails and scaffolds, 
to protect human life and civil rights. No, 
the law is made for evil doers. Men perform 
their social duties not so much from fear of 
the law as from that ‘‘love which casteth out 
fear.’’ The law compels parents to support 
their children, and children to support their 
parents ; but to the credit of human nature 
be it said, the aid of this statute has seldom 
to be invoked. And yet the lawis necessary. 
With all its shortcomings and its defects it is 
better than private vengeance. It is expen- 
sive to run courts of justice but it is cheaper 
than anarchy ; and he who undertakes to live 
in disregard of his legal duties will find that 

justice, though she move with leaden feet, 
will overtake him at last, that organized 
society is stronger than any individual, 
that it moves toits appointed purpose with 
pitiless force, and that it makes the way of 
the transgressor hard. 
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BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


THE regal soul hath not her habitation 
On cloudless hills with dreamers light and vain, 
But low amid the valleys of temptation ~ 


She kneels to soothe a fallen sister's pain. 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE TO THE TWIN CITIES OF THE NORTHWEST. 


BY FANNIE C. 


our homeward journey, we crossed the 

bay to Oakland and traveled first north 
by way of Portland to Tacoma, and then over- 
land by the Northern Pacific to St. Paul. 

Across the bay, ascene of beauty gladdened 
theeye. The rays of the setting orb touched 
sea and shore with a passing glory. As 
we looked westward through the portals of 
the Golden Gate, we beheld the sun dipping 
its fiery, crimson body into the cool of the 
deep blue sea. The water shimmered and 
glistened, reflecting the brilliant radiance, 
and welcoming to its embrace the slowly de- 
scending king of day. Calm, quiet, and 
pacific lay the ocean beyond, peaceful and 
gentle as a little child, yet mighty as a mon- 
ster in its strength. 

As we steamed away from San Francisco, a 
backward glance showed us that city of slopes, 
also enveloped in the red haze of a brilliant 
sunset. Its hills and hollows stood out 
prominently in effects of light and shade, and 
we could see Nob Hill crowning the city view, 
covered with the gigantic residences of those 
’Frisco nabobs who live at the tip-top in 
more senses than one. 

There looms up Mark Hopkins’ gloomy 
pile, with its dark gray turrets,'sad against 
the sky, its owners dead and gone; while 
strangers possess it and only care-takers in- 
habit it. Just below, Senator Stanford's 
square-built home stands on the eastern edge 
ofthe hill, also deserted most of the year. 
Farther up is the Flood palace and, beyond 
that, the fine Crocker houses. At Oakland 


[’ was just at sunset when, starting on 
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we took a sleeper for Portland, the journey 
requiring two nights and a day. 

Our start was not propitious. At Vallejo 
the train is ferried in sections over a branch 
of San Francisco Bay to Benicia, and at the 
latter place while waiting in the station for 
the rear section, a terrific crash in the side of 
our car brought the occupants to their feet, 
with exclamations of fright. The engine on 
a siding had run into our train obliquely, but 
fortunately at a lowrate of speed. A few 
splinters torn off the outside of the car, and 
a few shattered nerves inside, represented 
the damage. 

A stop at Sacramento, the capital of Cali- 
fornia, is interesting, to see the Capitol build- 
ing, on Commonwealth Avenue, which is a 
grand edifice erected in 1869. Thecity isa 
growing metropolis with a population of 4o,- 
ooo. From there we took the Mt. Shasta 
route to Oregon. This road, which belongs 
to the Southern Pacificsystem, passes through 
the wide and fertile Sacramento Valley for 
over one hundred miles, and then, beyond 
Tehama, climbs slowly into the valley of the 
Upper Sacramento, where it traverses one of 
the most picturesque regions in the state of 
California. 

We wound around, ascending ever higher 
and higher, through deep defiles and narrow 
gorges. Mountain streams rushed beneath 
the route in swollen torrents, and the music 
of waterfall and cascade fell upon the ear. 
Now we looked up to snow-tipped peaks, 
towering close and high above us ; and then 
again we glanced down far, far below, into 
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the depth of some wild glen, where we could 
see the bridge we had so recently crossed. 
Passing through Redding, Delta, and Duns- 
muir, we still ascended, with grand mountain 
views on either side. The Sierra Nevadas on 
our right terminate just above here with some 
of their highest peaks, and the Shasta range 
on the left gave us glimpses of snow-covered 
tips and narrow dells and vales. 

Still ascending, slowly and laboriously, we 
reached Sisson, at an elevation of 3,408 feet. 

The finest feature in the scenery about here 
is the far famed Mt. Shasta, of whose snow- 
covered summit we had had occasional pictur- 
esque"glimpses. But from the last stopping 
place, we came out into an open plain, far up 
among the hills. This is Strawberry Valley, 
with Mt. Shastaeight miles away, towering to 
the height of 14, 440 feet. 

“An old volcano, sealed in ice and snow, 

Looks from its airy height supreme, 

On lesser peaks that dwindle small below ; 

On valleys hazy in the beam 

Of summer suns ; on distant lakes that flash 

Their starry rays in greenwoods dense ; 

On canyons where blue rapids leap and dash, 

And mosses cling to cliffs immense.” 

There arethree peaks calledthe Three Sis- 
ters, the central one hav- 
ing an extinct crater at 
an elevation of 12,000 
feet. 

We seemed to pass over 
the crest of the range, 
and descended a little into 
Shasta Valley, a charm- 
ing plain, green, fresh, 
and wide, with high 
mountains of volcanic 
formation on every side. 
Goose Nest, 8,500 feet 
high, the Scott Moun- 
tains 9,000 feet, and more 
distant Mt. Pitt 9,500, are 
all to be seen from this 
spot. The road crosses 
the Klamath River, next 
in size to the Sacramen- 
to, and once more slowly 
mounting, we came to the Siskiyou range, 
where we ‘crossed the borders into Oregon, 
and passing through the great tunnel of the 
same name, emerged at Siskiyou, the highest 
point on the route, 4,120 feet above sea-level. 
The scenery here was superb. Snow lay in 
patches on either side of the track and below 
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the trestles, while the tops of the mountains, 
now so near us, were carpeted with white. 
Gigantic pines rose in stately forests to the 
height of a hundred and fifty feet. 

We found ourselves at this spot, above the 
clouds, through whose mazes we looked 
down thousands of feet below us, upon the 
valley of the Rogue River, finely cultivated 
and rich in shades of green and russet brown. 
We could see our own track turning and re- 
tracing, so that its windings were plainly 
visible several at a time below on the moun- 
tain side. In about an hour the lower valley 
was reached. This broad, fertile plain is es- 
pecially noted for its fine apples. 

For miles we traversed the Rogue River 
Valley, then came into the narrower, more 
picturesque valley of the Umpqua, and pres- 
ently struck the broad Willamette River, 
which we followed for nearly two hundred 
miles to Portland. The views all through 
this region are grand. Mountain ranges are 
on either side, and distant snow-crowned 
peaks tower to the height of nine, ten, and 
eleven thousand feet. The broad and rush- 
ing Willamette Falls are on the left, almost 
horseshoe-shaped, and thirteen miles below 
we reached Portland, one of the most promi- 
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nent and promising cities of the far west. 

Nature has been generous to Portland, for 
its situation is one unsurpassed for beauty, 
and its natural advantages are great. Lo- 
cated on both sides of the Willamette River, 
eleven miles above its confluence with the 
Columbia, it has large commerce by the sea, 
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although distant one hundred miles from the 
latter. The snowy range of the Cascade 
Mountains, with an elevation of 8,000 feet, 
may be seen to the east; while that of the 
glorious old giant, Mt. Hood, with its hoary 
head, towers 11,225 feet abovethe town, on the 
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substantial hotels, anda beautiful residence 
portion. During 1891 over 2,000 buildings, 
were erected. The wholesale trade for 1891 
amounted to $140,000,000, while the manufac- 
tures aggregated $30000,000. Portland is 
on the line of three great transcontinental 
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south side of the river, looking down upon 
its child and ward, like a rugged old guard- 
ian of the young city below. Mt. Adams and 
Mt. St. Helen’s, also volcanic cones, glisten 
white in the sunlight to the northeast, and 
the sweet and peaceful Willamette, Umpqua, 
Walla Walla, and Rogue River Valleys spread 
out at their feet, in green and beautiful fer- 
tility. 

In 1843, a company of emigrants, led by the 
famous missionary Marcus Whitman, jour- 
neyed over the plains, crossed the Rockies 
and settled in the attractive Willamette Val- 
ley. From that time tothis, Portland has 
steadily increased and prospered, the settlers 
commencing at once to raise wheat, which 
could be most easily carried to the world by 
ships from the nearcoast. From that date 
to 1883, when the first line of railroad was 
opened which connected Portland with the 
east, the population increased to 35,000, and 
the city’s commerce had extended all through 
surrounding states, besides increasing largely 
by way of San Francisco and the Isthmus 
route to the east. At the present time, Port- 
land can count a population of 82,000, includ- 
ing the three cities of Portland, East Portland, 
and Albina, which were made one in 1890. 

This triune city boasts of thirteen public 
schools, which system is really above the 
average and will bear the closest scrutiny, 
sixty-three churches, twenty-one daily and 
weekly papers, a fine Chamber of Commerce 
costing $500,000, solid business blocks, banks, 


railways : the Northern Pacific, coming south 
from the Puget Sound district ; the Union Pa- 
cific by way of Idaho, Eastern Oregon, and 
the valley of the Columbia ; and the South- 
ern Pacific, coming up through California 
and Southern Oregon. 

The city has a wheat trade with England 
and the continent, and sends flour to China 
and Japan, while it carries its lumber traffic, 
which increases greatly, to the world at large, 
especially to South America and the treeless 
regions east of the Rocky Mountains. The 
near proximity of Portland to the Columbia 
River makes its salmon trade a most impor- 
tantone. This is an article of export to the 
continent and theeast. A newline of steam- 
ers, which was established overa year ago, 
to ply between this city and Yokohama and 
Hong-Kong, has resulted most successfully 
in increasing commerce in flour and timber 
between these ports. 

After three days at Portland we started 
northward again for Tacoma, this time on 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, and ran along 
the Willamette River for somedistance. The 
crowning beauty of the landscape about here 
is the orchards. Miles and miles of land.are 
laid out in apple, peach, plum, and pear or- 
chards, and in April the feathery blossoms 
lighten the scenery with changeable hues of 
pink, cream, and white shades. 

At Kalama, forty miles from Portland, we 
crossed the great Columbia River. It is about 
a mile and a half wide at this point, and flows 
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broad andcalm asalake down tothe sea. The 
train was carried over in three sections on a 
ferryboat. After we left the Columbia River 
we followed the banks of the Cowlitz River, 
a stream of not much depth, but of great 
length, having itssourcein British Columbia 
near Mt: Baker. It is principally used for 
bringing down lumber. 

Now night came on and we saw no more 
until we reached Tacoma, where we arrived 
about midnight in a blaze of electric light. 

Tacoma is the child of to-day. Twelve years 
ago it was a small village ; barely 800 people 
inhabited this spot, and a single sawmill 
represented its lumber trade, while the hop- 


_ growing industry made up the balance of its 


traffic. It had Seattle on the north witha 
population of 5,000, and Portland on the south 
with 35,000, to overshadow its prosperity. 
The Northern Pacific Railroad has made Ta- 
coma what itis. In 1883 a small part of the 
road was built from Columbia to Portland, 
and the population of Tacoma increased in 
1886 to 6,907. In 1887 the difficult undertak- 
ing of building this railroad over the Cascade 
Mountains was completed, and then the over- 
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ulation, and in the same state of growth. The 
Seattleites say that the Tacomaites wish to 
name everything in their locality after their 
own town. It is a well-known fact that they 
petitioned Congress to change the name of 
Mt. Rainier, that grand old peak which from 
its elevation of 14,444 feet can be seen alike 
from Tacoma and Seattle. The former city de- 
sired to have itcalled Mt. Tacoma, which favor 
Congress denied, as it had been discovered 
and named by the great explorer Vancouver. 
But notwithstanding this decision, you will 
hear this same mountain peak called Mt. 
Tacoma at one place and Mt. Rainier at the 
other. : 

This young and flourishing town may well 
be proud of its achievements, for it is now in 
a position to look down upon many atown of 
greater age. The beauty of its situation—lo- 
cated as it is on the terraced shores of Com- 
mencement Bay, Puget Sound, not far from 
the base of Mt. Rainier—appeals to every one. 
Along the water front are docks, factories, 
and freight buildings, a little higher up is 
the business center, and on the upper slope 
the handsome residence portion, the most at- 
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land route terminated at Tacoma, and her 
population increased in 1887 to 9,000, 1888 to 
15,000, 1889 to 25,000, and in 1892 to about 
50,000, 

There is great rivalry between Tacoma 
and Seattle, two cities of about the same pop- 


tractive part of Tacoma. Electric cars and 
steam motor lines convey one up these ter- 
races, and once arrived the view is grand. 
It seems almost impossible to believe that 
these artistically designed dwellings and beau- 
tiful mansions have all sprung into existence 
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during the past six years. Here one sees all 
styles of architecture, from the old-time rose- 
covered cottage with thatched roof, to the 
Queen Anne villas and colonial manors. 

The business streets are paved with thick 
fir planks and lighted by gas and electricity. 
Lumber is the great industry at Tacoma, its 
fifteen mills having a daily capacity of 1,005,- 
ooo feet. The proximity of the Puget Sound 
district and the fact that Tacoma is the west- 
ern terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
makes this a most important industry. The 
coal mines at the base of the Cascade Moun- 
tains ship their products to San Francisco 
from Tacoma, which is now, next to the 
former city, the most important shipping port 
of the Pacific coast, for ocean vessels. 

Our next journey was northward to Seattle, 
where we arrived at noon, and took carriage 
to Hotel Rainier. From the heights of a ter- 
raced hill 300 feet above the sea-level, we 
looked down upon Elliott Bay and across 
to the fir-covered point of West Seattle. 
Beyond is Puget Sound with its green 
islands, the waters covered with craft 
of all kinds, coming to and going from 
the city docks. To the west isthe majestic 
snow-covered range of the Olympic Moun- 
tains, while back of the town, across Lake 
Washington’s beautiful shores, rises the 
Cascade Range crowned by the glory of 
that stately, pure white cone, Mt. Rainier. 

This is one of the grandest peaks in the 
United States, rising to more than twice the 
height of Mt. Washington, and three times as 
high as the loftiest peak of the Alleghenies. 
It is the most inaccessible summit on the Pa- 
cific coast, the top having been reached with 
enormous difficulty by only three known 
parties. They found active glaciers on its 
sides. 

The city of Seattle is a surprise and a mar- 
vel, in more ways than one. On June 6, 
1889, the entire business part of the city 
was burned, and only the residence portion, 
which is built on higher ground, was saved 
from the conflagration. The citizens stood in 
their homes and looked down upon the ruin 

of $15,000,000 worth of property. Factories, 
business blocks, hotels, banks, wharves, and 
railway stations were all consumed, Thus 
in one night was the patient work of twenty 
years laid low, in a charred and smoking 
pile. 

But now comesin the marvel. Seattle then 
had 25,000 people, but in two years was re- 


built, on so much grander and more magnifi- 
cent a scale, that the former town was noth- 
ing to the latter. 

During the three years since the fire it has 
more than doubled its population, claiming 
now 54,000, including its suburbs. All over 
the burnt district have been erected a series 
of massive business blocks, banks, hotels, 
warehouses, and wharves of such increased 
capacity that when the citizens shall number 
100,000, which they fully expect to doin the 
course of three or four years, the business 
plant and facilities for ocean and sound com- 
merce will be found sufficient for the increase. 
The birth of Seattle seems to date from the 
summer of 1852, when a portable sawmill 
was brought up to this spot by Henry L,. Yes- 
ler, who, thinking this region the promised 
land for lumbermen, located on the mainland 
just inside of Elliott Bay, where he found five 
other settlers not long before arrived. 

His was the first sawmill located here, and 
was really the nucleus of Seattle, where, in 
1891, the lumber cut amounted to over 250,- 
000,000 feet. There are, at the present time, 
sawmills, factories, and shingle mills in the 
city and suburbs, which employ 1,200 hands 
and pay out for labor over $1,000,ooo annually. 

The mills of the Puget Sound district ship 
two hundred cargoes of lumber yearly, 
amounting to about 800,000,000 feet, and the 
total cut of shingles in the state foots up over 
900,000,000, 

Some of the new city buildings are worthy 
of mention. Eight national, two savings, 
and two private banks are located in Seattle. 
Fifty-four churches, nine public schools, 
some of which occupy costly buildings, a 
Catholic Academy for girls, a State Univer- 
sity, and a Business College are all to be found 
within the city limits. Seattle boasts now 
the largest grain elevator and warehouse on 
the Pacific coast, with a capacity of 2,500,000 
bushels. Situated as it is, on a succession of 
terraces rising from the water’s edge, it 
stretches back over a surface of three miles to 
the beautiful body of fresh water known as 
Lake Washington. Thus the cable and elec- 
tric car lines are found not only convenient, 
but necessary to mount these steep hills. 
Five cable and six electric lines traverse the 
length and breadth of the city. 

Besides a fleet of twenty-five steamboats for 
Puget Sound trade, ocean steamers connect 
with San Francisco, and largesteamboats run 
to Victoria, British Columbia. As a railway 
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center, Seattle is touched by a branch of the 
Northern Pacific from Tacoma, also the Co- 
lumbia and Puget Sound Railroad, whichcon- 
nects it with the coal fields of Newcastle and 
Renton ; and the Seattle, Lake Shore, and 
Eastern Railroad. 

We took boat from Seattle to Tacoma, a fine 
sail along the wooded 
shores, and left the 
latter place at 4 p.m. 
for our journey over- 
land, finding our- 
selves at once sur- 
rounded by the grand- 
est of scenery. Mt. 
Rainier holds its 
hoary head above us, 
and as the railroad 
twists and turns we 
see it in varying 
phases, first on our 
right and then to the 
left, until we could 
almost imagine there 
were twenty Rainiers 
meeting our eye on 
every side. We 
made straight for the 
Cascade Mountains, 
reveling in their pure white beauty. Imag- 
ine a long range of snowy pyramids, as high 
as Mt. Washington, extending in one direc- 
tion, half across the horizon. No Alpine 
scenery can surpass in grandeur and wild 
beauty this outlook, where we have first the 
calm tranquillity of Commencement Bay, and 
then the towering sublimity of Mount Rai- 
nier, with the gigantic rugged peaks of the 
Cascade Range just near. 

We soon found ourselves in the hop grow- 
ing country. Field after field of bare poles, 
looking almost like desolate young forests, 
reminded us that the most productive hop dis- 
tricts in the world lie in these valleys. The 
average yield here is from 1,200 to 2,000 
pounds to the acre, instead of 600, as in New 
York, Wisconsin, and other regions devoted 
to this industry. Numerous fortunes have 
been made during the past few years from 
this district. 

Puyallup is the central trading point of 
three or four valleys hereabouts, and the hop 
fields and drying houses can be seen on every 
hand. 

When the hops are ready to be gathered, 
crowds come from all directions to pick, among 
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them large numbers of Indians, with their 
women and children. They bring tents and 
cooking utensils, and camp in the vicinity. 
I have heard of Indians coming even as far 
as from Alaska, to be in at the picking, for 
there are good wages to beearned inthis way. 

The road ascends into the heart of the range, 
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through forests primeval, close by the side of 
the rushing Green River, and the scenery 
grows wilder and more picturesque with every 
mile. We finally reached an elevation of 
2,800 feet, where all were curious to see the 
famous Stampede Tunnel, nearly two miles 
long, completed in June, 1888, which is the 
longest in the United States with the excep- 
tion of the three-mile Hoosac Tunnel. 

This wonderful feat of engineering, some- 
times called the Cascade Tunnel, is lighted 
its entire length by electricity. Its great 
elevation in the mountains, its distance from 
supplies, and the difficulties which attended 
the successful completion make it an even 
more remarkable piece of engineering than its 
rival in Massachusetts. While it was in proc- 
ess of completion, a switch-back railroad 
was built over the summit of the pass above, 
with an enormously steep grade, and was op- 
erated with great success for a year. 

The next large town is Spokane, which has 
arisen from its own ashes as did Seattle, hav- 
ing been almost destroyed by fire in 4880, 
with a loss of several million dollars. It has 
a population of 25,000, and is the third city 
in the state. It is the oldest town in this part 
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of Washington, for it was settled before the 
railroad was built. Spokane with its won- 
derful cataracts forming the greatest water 
power on the Pacific coast, was early settled 
by far-seeing colonists, who profited by these 
natural advantages. 

At Cocolalla, whose euphonious Indian 
cognomen strikes the ear, we crossed the 
Pend d’Oreille River, and skirted the shores 
of the lake of the same name. Grand moun- 
tains surround it, and its shores are wooded 
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to the water’s edge, while sawmills are dot- 
ted here and there along its borders. We 
passed over a branch of it on a trestle a mile 
and a half long, and reached, a short distance 
from there, a small town with the cheery 
name of Hope. 

After leaving the lake, the road follows a 
wild stream called Clark’s Fork, through most 
picturesque ravines. The river dashes through 
the narrow gorge, the rocks rising in columns 
and pillars to the height of one hundred and 
fifty feet. This isthe old Lewis and Clark 
trail, discovered by those intrepid travelers 
in 1806. The bridge at Clark’s Fork, one of 
the largest on the Northern Pacific, consist- 
ing of five spans, each one hundred feet long, 
has been burned since we crossed it, the fire 
having caught by a spark from a passing lo- 
comotive,on June 1o. The view at Cabinet 


Landing, where the water dashes through a 
rocky ravine with tremendous force, reminded 
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us of the time in years gone by when the 
Hudson Bay Company, in taking their 
wares up the lake, had to alight and make a 
carry around this place. 

We left Idaho behind us; a state which 
contains 55,228,160 acres, and yet kas a pop- 
ulation of only a little over 100,000, of which 
about 5,000 are Indians. The latter consist 
of the Nez Percés, Bannack, and Shoshone 
tribes, of which the first are the most 
powerful, numbering 2,807, and occupying a 
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reservation of 1,344,000 acres in the northern 
part of the state. There are to be found in 
Idaho immense tracts of pasturage, and great 
mineral resources, which have not yet been 
developed, although about $75,000,000 have 
been taken out in placer mining rear the 
Snake and other rivers since the first dis- 
covery. 

The road enters Montana at Heron. This 
state is nearly as large as the two Dakotas 
together, and was admitted to the Union with 
them in 1889. The main chain of the Rock- 
ies, which forms the watershed between the 
eastern and western coast, crosses the state ; 
and the Clark’s Fork in the west, and the 
Missouri and its large tributaries in the east, 
added to its numerous lakes, make it a well- 
watered and fertile state. 

The leading industry is mining, the most 
productive gold mine in the world lying near 
Helena. The annual yield of all precious 
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metals in Montana amounts to $30 000,000. 
Next in importance comes stock raising. 
The lower hills of Montana are specially 
adapted to the raising of cattle, sheep, and 
horses, and many an immense cattle ranch 
we passed on our journey through the state. 
We soon came to Horses’ Plain, the region 
where the Indians used to winter their horses. 
It is well protected by the high hills, which 
shelter the plains from the winds in winter, 
and afford pasturage on their sloping sides 
in summer. 

Next we reached Ravalli, the station for the 
St. Ignatius Mission, the second oldest mis- 
sion in the Rocky Mountains, established in 
1854. Along the Flathead River, which flows 
into Flathead Lake twenty-five miles long, is 
the Indian reservation of the same name. 

The latter contains 1,500,000 acres, and if 
divided among the Flathead, Pend d’Oreille, 
and half-breed Indians, would allow 5,000 
acres to each family. These Indians are a 
credit tothe perseverance and devotion of the 
Jesuit fathers. To quote from an article by 
E. V. Smalley : 


“At the mission are excellent schools for 
girls and boys, a church, a convent, and a print- 
ing office, which has turned out, among other 
works, a very creditable dictionary of the Flat- 
head language. The agent, with the aid of the 
Jesuit fathers, has been remarkably successful 
in educating the Indians up td the point of liv- 
ing in log houses, fencing fields, cultivating lit- 
tle patches of grain and potatoes, and keeping 
cattle and horses. The government supplies 
plows and wagons, and runs a sawmill, grist 
mill, blacksmith shop, and threshing machine 
for their free use. There is no regular issue of 
food or clothing, but the old and the sick re- 
ceive blankets, sugar, and flour. Probably 
nine tenths of those Indians are self-sustaining. 
There is no better example of atribe being 
brought out of savagery in one generation than 
is afforded by the Flatheads and their cousins, 
the Pend d’Oreilles. These Indians boast that 
their tribe never killed a white man. They are 
inoffensive, childlike people, and are easily kept 
in order by the agent, aided by a few native po- 
licemen. Life and property are as secure 
among them as in most civilized communities. 
With them the agency system amounts only to 
a paternal supervision. Instead of surrounding 
the agency with a horde of lazy beggars, it dis- 
tributes the Indians over the reservation and 
encourages them to labor. It ought to result in 
citizenship and separate ownership of the land 
for the Indians.” 
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Missoula, next on the route, is the gate- 
way of the Rocky Mountains. Just beyond, 
crossed by a trestle 866 feet long and 226 
high, isa deep gulch, christened Coriacan, 
after an Indian chief who, with many of his 
tribe, was massacred here by the Blackfeet 
Indians, who in turn were killed in revenge 
by their enemies in the same gorge. 

We passed near here through Gold Creek, 
asmall and insignificant town, yet twice 
made famous by thecourseof events. It was 
here that gold was first discovered within the 
boundaries of Montana in 1862. And again 
was the attention of the world called to Gold 
Creek on September 8, 1883, by the meeting 
here of the two ends of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad when the last spike was driven by 
Mr. Henry Villard, then president of the rail- 
road, in the presence of a crowd of distin- 
guished visitors from the United States and 
foreign countries. 

It is between Garrison and Helena that the 
toad crosses the Rockies, or rather, pene- 
trates them ; for the Mullan Tunnel, nearly a 
mile in length, is cut out of the mountains at 
ahigh elevation, and the outlook, as we 
passed into and then out of the darkness, was 
extremely impressive. Descending into a 
calm and peaceful valley, we reached Helena, 
the capital of Montana, situated on a slopein 
the midst of the Prickly Pear Valley, so cele- 
brated for its fine farm products. This city 
is an important railway center, branches run- 
ning from here inall directions. The locality 
is rich insilvermines. Near Bozeman,which 
is the oldest town on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad in Montana, settled in 1864, lies a 
celebrated coal field where a number of mines 
are in full operation. 

Just after we left Bozeman the train slowly 
mounted to an elevatior of 5,575 feet, where 
near the summit is the famous Bozeman 
Tunnel. On the way up we passed through 
the grand scenery of the Rock Canyon, which 
is wild and picturesque. The ravine is deep 
and narrow, with the rocks, majestic and 
somber, rising from the steep precipices on 
either side. 

Livingstone, the next town of size, is 
noted only as the starting point for the 
Yellowstone National Park. Here is a 
branch line, but it is only after one has left 
the main line several miles behind that the 
fine scenery begins, and as the season had 
not yet opened when we crossed the conti- 
nent, we were obliged to postpone taking 
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that most delightful and charming side trip. 

We were still in Montana, and just here 
one of the special resources of this state was 
brought prominently to our notice. As the 
train went whizzing past we could see large 
droves of cattle on either side. Sometimes 
thousands are herded together, and one no- 
tices the cowboys riding in and out among 
them. The Montana cowboy is a species of 
being apart from all others. Hardy and 
always on the alert, he must be faithful to 
his trust, or the losses of his employer 
through the year willbe enormous. Twicea 
year there is a round-up of the cattle; in the 
spring when the new calves are branded, and 
in the autumn when the best conditioned 
steers are selected for sale. 

These round-ups are often accomplished 
with much danger. A stampede sometimes 
occurs, when the cattle, becoming frightened 
or infuriated, form a solid phalanx perhaps 
an eighth of a mile wide, and rush wildly 
on, tramping and goring all obstacles in 
their path. Itis then that great courage is 
displayed by the cowboys, who ride along at 
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the side of the on-rushing mass, and with 
lassos and whips, shout at and coax them 
back into a tamer condition of mind. 

Custer was the nextinteresting stop. A 
small and insignificant place in itself, yet how 
many sad memories it brings to the mind. 
This is the railroad station for Fort Custer, 
some miles distant, which was named for 
that brave hero who fell surrounded by his 
six hundred equally heroic comrades, who 
were every oneof them massacred on the 
morning of June 25, 1876, by their cruel and 
bloodthirsty foes, the Indians. Not one 
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officer or soldier of the command was left to 
tell how they lost their lives, but they had 
surrendered only after a fierce struggle on 
account of the overwhelming majority of 
their enemies, who numbered over two thou 
sand men. Fort Custer was established soon 
after the battle took place. 

At Glendive we skirted the Yellowstone 
River closely, and the scenery once more be- 
came grand. Just before we reached Senti- 
nel Butte we crossed the boundary into Da- 
kota, which before it was divided by Con- 
gress in 1889, into two states, North and 
South Dakota, was larger than any other ter- 
ritory in the United States, excepting Texas 
and California. The two Dakotas are the 
great wheat-raising countries. Theirclimate 
and soil are both favorable to the best condi- 
tions for the cultivation of cereals, and the 
wheat raised in North Dakota is considered 
the finest in the United States, being pre- 
ferred by thegreat Minneapolis mills for their 
best flour to that of any other locality. The 
Red River Valley in the east is the portion of 
the state where wheat is most successfully 
ripened, Thisisthe 
third agricultural 
region, in view of 
its fertility, in the 
whole world. One 
valley in Asia and 
one in Africa only, 
surpassit. Last year 
the harvest in North 
Dakota amounted 
to 50,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat, of 
which 35,000,000 
came from the Red 
River Valley. But 
that wasan unusual 
harvest,anda grand 
year for Dakota. 

Some of the farms along the route are 
enormous. The greatest bonanza farm is 
that of Mr. Oliver Dalrymple, who, with his 
partners, owns some 75,000 acres of land. 
The fact which tells most in the profitable 
cultivation of this crop is cheap and easy 
transportation. One outlet is by way of the 
ports of Duluth and Superior, only 250 miles 
distant from the Red River Valley, through 
the Great Lakes, and thence to the eastern 
markets. The present demand from Minne- 
apolis is so great that they cannot supply it. 

Just after entering Dakota we passed 























through the famous Bad Lands. The forma- 
tions here are very curious. Vividly col- 
ored clay and rocks rise in mounds and 
buttes, from fifty to one hundred feet above 
the level, resembling domes and pyramids, 
and forming rolling valleys and rounded hill- 
sides. The valleys often contain small 
streams of water, and the hills are covered 
with a nutritious herbage. All through this 
region the stock men have their ranches, and 
the cattle-raising industry is in a flourishing 
condition. Evidently from the external ap- 
pearance, this tract of land has once been un- 
der water, for remains of shell and clams are 
found here, with fossilized and petrified 
stumps of trees. Coal beds have been burn- 
ing here for ages, and in some places the fires 
still exist. The name of this section seems 
to be derived from the designation first given 
to this region by old French trappers and 
hunters who called them mauvaises terres 
pour traverser, but they are in reality not so 
bad as they are painted. 

At Bismarck, the capital of North Dakota, 
we crossed the million-dollar steel bridge 
over the Missouri River. This was the place 
which the Indians in former times selected as 
the best and safest crossing of the great river, 
and it is to this fact that Bismarck owes its 
existence, for the settlers following in the 
track of the Indians found this a most delec- 
table country and chose this place for their 
site. Upto 1882 the river was crossed by 
carrying trains over inatransfer steamer, 
but this became so inconvenient that the 
Northern Pacific built this bridge. It is very 
high, allowing room for all steamboats to 
pass under, and contains three spans of 400 
feet each, besides the approach spans of 113 
feet apiece. The total weight of each span is 
975,524 pounds. 

Jamestown is a growing town, with fine 
location on a broad plain, by the banks of 
the James River. It promises to be the cen- 
ter of a great wheat-growing and stock- 
raising region. We passed through Fargo, 
whose population is 10,000. It is a rail- 
way center of much importance. Factories, 
banks, and public buildings indicate an in- 
creasing city. The Northern Pacific Eleva- 
tor Company is located in Fargo, owning 
fifty elevators, and grain storage houses all 
over the state. This town is also one of the 
principal outlets for the traffic of the famous 
Red River Valley wheat. 

Brainerd comes next with 10,000 popula- 
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tion, and is picturesquely located 1,550 feet 
above sea-level. It is in the midst of a great 
lumber region, and is surrounded by beauti- 
ful lakes in all directions. 

Minnesota abounds in lakes, some of which 
are exquisitely picturesque. Among the 
most attractive are Mille Lac near Brainerd, 
wild and unsettled, where fish and game are 
plenty. Another is Lake Minnetonka, fif- 
teen miles from Minneapolis, a favorite sum- 
mer resort for its citizens. Visitors come 
from far and near to this beautiful spot, 
where fine hotels, a fleet of steamboats, and 
its many natural advantages make it a most 
popular summering place. 

Four hours from Brainerd we reached Du- 
luth,the ‘‘ Zenith City of the Unsalted Seas,”’ 
as itiscalled. Here one finds much to in- 
terest and instruct. Ten years ago it was a 
small town of 3,000 inhabitants, with two 
railroads, a bank capital of $50,000, and an 
elevator capacity only equal to that of any 
other town in its vicinity. Now its popula- 
tion numbers over 40,000, its banking capital 
exceeds $2,000,000, and it boasts of an eleva- 
tor capacity of 12,000,000 bushels. 

Here close together, connected by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad bridge across St. 
Louis Bay, are located a pair of young cities, 
Duluth and Superior, which bid fair to rival 
those famous twins farther south, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. Though situated on the 
border of different states, they are still in near 
proximity, and united in many aims. The 
first railway train arrived in Duluth twenty- 
four years ago in August, 1878, by way of the 
Lake Superior and Mississippi Railroad. At 
the present time all the railroads of the 
northwest make Duluth and Superior their 
objective points. Seven railroads center 
here, carrying an enormous traffic in all di- 
rections. The manufactures of the city con- 
sist of lumber, flour, iron, steel, and railway 
cars. It has two daily newspapers, ten 
banks, and numerous churches and school 
buildings. Duluth is founded upon a rock, 
and, like St. Paul, is a city of hills and dales, 
while its sister Superior is a level town, as is 
Minneapolis. The residence portion of Du- 


luth is very beautiful, and its elaborate park 
system makes it most attractive. 

Superior, Wisconsin, the ‘‘City of Des- 
tiny,’’ as she is truly named, is situated at 
the head of Lake Superior on St. Louis, Su- 
perior, and Allouez Bays, and between the 
The site of 


Nemadji and St. Louis Rivers. 
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this phenomenal town was purchased by the 
Land and River Improvement Company, 
which was incorporated in 1883. Its man- 
agement has been conservative but progres- 
sive, and liberality and justice have charac- 
terized all its dealings. From such a small 
beginning as the erection of a two-story, 
brick-veneered office building for this com- 
pany in the autumn of 1884, it has grown to 
be the second city of the state, numbering at 
this time about 30,000 people. Its area is 
thirty-seven square miles, and takes in all 
the harbor frontage on the three above men- 
tioned bays, giving an established dock front 
of sixty-four miles. Twenty-eight miles of 
avenues and streets have been paved, many 
more graded, a grand boulevard and park 
system planned, and a sewerage system built 
equal to that of other cities of greater size. 
The banking capital has grown from $25,000 
in 1885 to $1,475,000 in 1892. 

Its industries are many and varied, but 
space allows of the mention of only a few of 
the more important. The American Steel 
Barge Works (builders of the famous 
‘‘whalebacks’’) occupy fifteen acres of 
ground, employ 1,200 hands, building eleven 
boats at a time. This model, the invention 
of Alexander McDougal, the general manager 
of the company, is a revelation to ship- 
builders, and is bringing about a revolution 
in shipbuilding. This curious craft, un- 
known a few years ago, now not only plies 
the waters of the Great Lakes, but plows its 
way across the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
Next in importance comes the West Superior 
Iron and Steel Company which employs 700 
men, and is constantly enlarging its works 
and increasing its force. These two great 
industries should of themselves be able to 
maintain a large population. Then there is 
the elevator system with a storage capacity 
of 8,500,000 bushels of grain, and, lastly, the 
newest, and what promises to be one of the 
city’s greatest industries, the milling of flour. 

There are now four mills in Superior and 
Duluth, two in each place, with a combined 
daily output of 7,000 barrels, and two more 
are under construction in West Superior with 
a capacity of 5,500 barrels. When these are 
completed there will be but one milling cen- 
ter in the world having a greater output than 
these two cities at the head of Lake Superior. 
Such an authority as Mr. Pillsbury of Min- 
neapolis recently acknowledged before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that, un- 


less that body wou'd assist the Minneapolis 
millers by discriminating against the head of 
the lakes in the matter of railroad rates, Su- 
perior and Duluth, in less than five years, 


‘would form together the greatest milling 


center in the world. 

The wheat shipments through Chicago, 
Superior, and Duluth in 1891 were as follows: 
Chicago, 30,777,060 bushels; Superior, 19,- 
393,000 bushels ; Duluth, 14,434,000 bushels. 
The coal receipts of these same cities during 
1891 were as follows : Chicago, 1,200,000 tons ; 
Superior, 1,082,864 tons ; Duluth, 659,o0o tons, 
a showing very favorable to Superior and 
Duluth, which two cities combined, ship 
more wheat and receive more coal than Chi- 
cago. 

Six railroads enter Superior and compete 
for the business at the head of the lake, viz.: 
the Northern Pacific, Wisconsin Central, 
Great Northern, Duluth Shore and Atlantic, 
St. Paul and Duluth, and Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha. During the sum- 
mer of 1892 the Duluth, Mesaba and Northern 
and the Duluth and Winnepeg will reach this 
point. 

A word as tothe secret of the present great- 
ness, and the grand expectations of this 
city’s future. ‘‘ The city of Superior owes its 
present activity and prominence to that great 
geographical fact than which there is no 
greater on the continent, that she is the last 
possible great marine city in the interior of 
North America, and also to that other fact 
that her building has been delayed fulltwenty 
years, so that instead of being compelled to 
push out into the land and settle it, the coun- 
try back for 1,000 miles is already settled, 
occupied by flourishing cities and traversed 
by great railway systems, all of which make 
up a flood of commercial traffic that is finally 
finding its own natural and ultimate outlet 
at Superior, the ‘ Eye of the Northwest.’”’ 

A journey of five hours from Superior by 
the St. Paul and Duluth Railroad brought us 
to the ‘‘ Twin Cities of the Northwest,” St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. Although ten miles 
apart, they are yet so near together that in 
the transition one scarcely thinks of the 
boundary line. In speaking of one the other 
must invariably be mentioned, and yet so 
keen a competition and rivalry exist be- 
tween them that comparisons are extremely 
unwelcome to both. St. Paul, the capital of 
the state of Minnesota, is the elder city by 


.eight years, having been settled in 1841, 
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when a French Catholic priest dedicated 
there a log chapel, named it after the Apostle 
of Nations, and expressed the hope that 
around it some day would grow a town. The 
population according to the census of 1890 
was 133,000, 

The early prosperity of St. Paul was owing 
to its trade advantages. Situated as it was 
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here. Indeed they radiate from the city as 
rays from the sun, in all directions. To go 
into some dry statistics, St. Paul has 40 miles 
of paved street, with 45 of stone, and 500 
miles of wooden sidewalks. It has nearly 
100 miles of electric railway and 15 miles of 
cable road, and, like most of the western 
cities, is far in advance of New York in this 


Falls of St. Anthony. 


on the Mississippi River, which was naviga- 
ble to this point, the first settlers soon turned 
their attention to trade and transportation ; 
but in the more recent years it has come to 
the front by its multiplicity of manufactur- 
ing interests, the output of which now 
reaches the sum of $52,000,000. 

Its jobbing trade amounts to $122,000,000, 
and its bank capital foots up $10,000,000. The 
location of the city is most advantageous for 
the former. Atits door are the Minnesota 
iron ores, which are the best for the manu- 
facture of Bessemer steel. The two Dako- 
tas and Montana furnish it with wool for 
manufacture from their vast sheep-raising 
districts. Wisconsin sends her hard woods 
to St. Paul for timber, and the Mississippi 
River brings pine lumber to its doors. 

St. Paul and Minneapolis are the very 
‘““pulse of the wheat trade.” Asarailway 


center its advantages are not exceeded in the 
Northwest, twenty-eight railroads meeting 





respect. There are no horse car lines in the 
town. The St. Paulites haven’t time for 
them. The business streets are narrow and 
too crowded, having been laid out by its first 
settlers, the French Canadians, according to 
their own fancy, but its residence boulevards 
are noble and are lined with the grand man- 
sions and houses of the wealthy. Summit 
Avenue is the finest boulevard, and is im- 
pressively magnificent. St. Paul is built on 
four terraces, and from the upper one of 
these the heights can be seen to full advan- 
tage, curving down to the river. 

The falls of Minnehaha, about midway be- 
tween St. Paul and Minneapolis, are famous 
wherever Longfellow’s Hiawatha is read. 

Minneapolis, the twin sister of St. Paul, 
occupies both sides of the Mississippi, and is 
pre-eminently acity of homes, and a most 
delightful place of residence. There were 
numerous small jewels of lakes about its site 
which have been taken advantage of by the 
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citizens and incorporated into their park sys- 
tem. The business portion of the city is 
regularly laid out, and its streets, unlike 
those of St. Paul, are wide and straight. The 
inhabitants number now, by the city direct- 
ory, 164,738, and the place is growing 
rapidly. 

The oldest inhabitant took up his abode 
here on June 10, 1849, and soon quite a num- 
ber of settlers, mostly from Maine, followed, 
locating their sawmills at the Falls of St. 
Anthony. This beautiful cataract was chris- 
tened by Father Hennepin in 1680, after St. 
Anthony of Padua. The river here flowed 
over the ledge, onto sandstone rocks, which 
were so crumbling that an inclined plane of 
timber has been erected at great cost, to pro- 
tect the water bed beneath. 

Tis waterfall is the agent which has 
brought Minneapolis its great prosperity, for 
it is the power used in the working of all the 
machinery of the great factories, foundries, 
and flour mills in the city. The water power 
is estimated as equal to that of 120,000 
horses. The rapids, higher up than the falls, 
are most picturesque as viewed from the town 
above, but since the wooden ledge has been 
constructed, the beauty of the cataract is done 
away with for the sake of its utility. Min- 
neapolis comes by its name from the Sioux 
word minne, water, and the Greek word Zolis, 
city. The great industry of this place is that 
of flour milling. The mammoth flour mills 
of Minneapolis are noted the world over, and 
their products are sent toall the eastern mar- 
kets, besides thoseof England, Spain, France, 
Italy, Germany, Japan, and China, 
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The process of manufacturing flour as car- 
ried on here has been perfected to the finest 
point in all its details, and the product which 
is now turned out at the largest mill, with 
the trademark of Pillsbury’s ‘‘ Best A,’’ can- 
not be excelled in the world. Owing to the 
phenomenally successful harvest of last year, 
50,000,000 bushels of wheat were brought to 
the mills ; two years before, with an ordinary 
harvest, 33,000,000 bushels were received. 
There are twenty-six mills in operation, 
some of which have a capacity of 5,200 bar- 
tels a day. Minneapolis has $9,000,000 of 
banking capital, 1,500 acres in parks, 49 
public schools, and 130 miles of street rail- 
way, while the buildings erected in 1890 cost 
$9,500,000, 

So we end our journey, which has been not 
only pleasant but most improving. We feel 
that we have received a second course of 
geographical and historical instruction, al- 
most equal to that of our schooldays. We 
have journeyed over 3,000 miles of railroad, 
traveling in eight great states, visiting with 
our inspection nine prominent cities. Our 
route has crossed three grand mountain 
ranges, the Sierra Nevadas, the Cascades, and 
the Rockies. 

We have interested ourselves in noticing 
the great industries of the Pacific coast and 
the Northwest, including the lumber traffic 
of the Puget Sound district, the hop raising 
of Oregon, the mines of Idaho, the stock 
ranches of Montana, and the wheat industry 
of Minnesota, all of which are uniting this 
great western territory of ours with the ut- 
termost corners of the known world. 
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BY NOBLE CANBY. 


ties, in the current parliamentary cam- 

paign, covers one and only one ques- 
tion. This issue has been growing in im- 
portance until it now presents the sole divid- 
ing line of parties. It has all the elements 
to make its decision the most conspicuous 
event of Victoria’s reign. It is moral and 


[te battle field of English political par- 


heroic ; it is, politically and socially, revolu- 
tionary ; it belongs to the universal enlight- 
enment of this half century, which has abol- 
ished American slavery, prompted Alexander 


II. to free his serfs, and caused the late Inter- 
national Antislavery Treaty of Brussels. 

The question is Ireland. Shall England 
finally recognize her majority demand for 
self-government, or still keep her as an in- 
fant, tied in its cradle? For centuries, the 
Irish question has concerned only kings and 
ministers. English voters arenow confronted 
with its responsibility. 

In the present election, these voters may 
be grouped in four classes : those who care 
nothing about Ireland or her wrongs, who 




















consider her people outside the moral pale ; 
second, those who would really like to see 
the island prosperous, but regard her as an 
incapable child whose demands it would be 
absurd to grant. These twoclasses comprise 
the Conservative and Liberal-Unionist parties. 
The third class, indifferent to Ireland herself, 
believe that she blocks the way of much- 
needed legislation and would grant her ap- 
peal to get rid of her. The fourth class de- 
clare that justice demands Ireland should be 
ruled according to Irish ideas. These latter 
classes include Gladstonians, Radicals, and 
all factions of the Irish party. Whichever of 
these beliefs a voter entertains he becomes 
either a Home Ruler or Unionist, the two 
designations now fast superseding all other 
party names. 

The majority of people are familiar with 
the outlines of Home Rule; not so many are 
acquainted wittrthe history which gives that 
cause a tragic support. But a momentary 
glance can here be taken at centuries of injus- 
tice and abuse of power under which Ireland 
hassuffered. Looking back no fartherthan the 
Stuarts—long before whom the island had been 
ravaged by the iron hand of England—JamesI. 
was welcomed by the Irish, who hoped, through 
his Catholic sympathies, for relief from the 
cruelties of Elizabeth’s reign. The new mon- 
arch rewarded their expectations by conceiv- 
ing a more novel procedure, that of “ plant- 
ing’ Ireland with Anglo-Saxons. The choice 
land of Ulster, from which we now hear 
so feelingly of loyalty to the crown, was con- 
fiscated, its rightful owners driven to bogs 
and rocks, and every fertile acre bestowed 
upon an Anglo-Saxon settler. History thus 
throws some light uponthe otherwise strange 
present attitude of Ulster toward the rest of 
Ireland. It is during this reign that we first 
hear of “agrarian outrages,’” which Tory 
orators now allude to, to convince voters that 
the Irish are a barbarous race. The same 
reign placed the most cruel restrictions upon 
Catholics. James, further to insure the sub- 
serviency of the Irish Parliament, which since 
the Poyning’s act, over a century before, had 
been a tool of the crown council, changed 
Irish voting districts to return an Irish Par- 
liament suited to his own will. 

Charles I. began his rule by sooth- 
ingly promising Irish leaders that their 
titles to Connaught, the only provinc. ~et 
“‘unplanted,”’ should remain undisputed, in 
return for heavy sums of which he felt the 
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need, The lord deputy was pleased to secure 
the money before bestowing the ‘‘graces,”’ as 
Charlescalled hisconcessions to Irish lords. It 
is needless to say, the concessions never came. 
The civil war which ousted Charles from the 
throne was accompanied by insurrection and 
bloody scenes in Ireland, completed by a 
characteristic ‘“‘crowning mercy’’ of Crom- 
well’s ruthless Ironsides, who gorged their 
gory souls with several days’ massacre, They 
were scarce held back by the great ‘‘ Protec- 
tor,’’ who seriously considered sweeping the 
whole Irish race from the earth but contented 
himself with a famous edict by which the 
whole people were driven into Connaught— 
a grim precursor of latter-day evictions. We 
next hear of Irish freebooters, robbers, beg- 
gars,—‘‘a degenerate race.’’ Confined thus 
to less than one third, and that the most bar- 
ren part of the island, that extermination did 
not follow speaks strongly for the indomi- 
table spirit of the race, who in a few years 
amalgamated with Cromwell’s settlers, their 
descendants speaking only the Irish tongue. 
Charles II.’s reign was not without its perse- 
cution of Catholics, which James II.’s reign 
somewhat mitigated. Ireland, however, was 
destined to become the scene of the final con- 
flict of the latter monarch and William of 
Orange, who signalized his victory over James 
and the Irish by deporting from the country 
the flower of Irish valor. Despite the mild- 
sounding Treaty of Limerick signed by Wil- 
liam, which promised to abate persecution, 
Catholics were excluded from the Irish Par- 
liament. Protestant members of it, being 
Orangemen and descendants from “ plant- 
ers,’’ in no way relieved the distress of the 
people now suffering from trade discrimi- 
nations of England, and decadence of farm- 
ing. 
The first part of the eighteenth century 
witnessed the capping of the sheaf of English 
inflictions upon the unhappy land at her 
mercy, in shape of the Penal laws, whose ef- 
fects are still to be seen in the repugnance of 
the Irish to English rule. These inhuman 
laws prescribed that no Catholic could be 
professor, teacher, or lawyer; no Catholic 
could send his child abroad to be taught. The 
breaking of this law was to be followed with 
the forfeiture of entire property, half of it go- 
ing to the informant. All Catholic bishops, 
monks, and priests, except a certain number, 
were declared expelled from Ireland on pen- 
alty of being *‘ hanged, drawn, and quar- 
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tered’’ if returning, the informant receiving 
£50 reward. The eldest son of a Catholic 
father if becoming a Protestant could take 
the father’s estate. A Catholic child becom- 
ing a Protestant could compel his father to 
give him one third the latter’s income. 
Magistrates could enter Catholic homes at 
any hour of the day or night to search for 
arms. These laws were followed by others, 
narrowing Ireland’s industries to starvation 
dimensions. At the same time the evils 
resulting from absentee landlords began to 
oppress tenants intolerably. 

During this eighteenth century the un- 
quenchable Irish spirit was inspired by the 
writings of Dean Swift to form the ‘‘ Patriot} 
party,’’ for the purpose of righting Ireland’s 
wrongs. From that time until the present 
this party has existed under various names, 
each speedily proscribed by English law, 
now resplendent with eloquent orators, now 
bedraggled with the mire of slander, at first 
scorned by English rule, later feared, soon 
now to triumph, after almost two centuries of 
struggle. Under the name of the United 
Irishmen this party later began an agitation 
for the independence of the Irish Parliament, 


the hated Poyning’s law still being in force. 
England’s war with American colonies and 
France favored the cause, Irish Patriots led 
by Grattan securing English sanction to in- 


dependence in 1782. Of the period of inde- 
pendence following, Gladstone says in his 
recent election address: ‘‘ There never was a 
period in which Ireland was so loyal to the 
crown, or so united in heart as in the years 
following 1782, when she enjoyed the privi- 
leges of local self-government, until that con- 
cord was disturbed in and after 1795 by wicked 
machinations.”’ 

When Pitt made up his mind that Ireland 
should again come under the English yoke, 
prosperity had already begun to perch upon 
the Irish banner. One third of the Irish Par- 
liament, however, were the appointees of 
landlords, Catholics still being excluded. 
Thus the ‘‘ free’’ Irish Parliament, whose ve- 
nality has ever been held a reproach to the 
race, represented only the Protestant minority 
of that race. Had English efforts been, up to 
that time, free from taint, the means resorted 
to, to deprive Ireland of Home Rule, would of 
itself have been a sufficient blot to warrant 
England to-day hastening to erase it. Pen- 
sions, peerages, and English titles of nobil- 
ity were lavished upon venal members, the 
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outright purchase of votes costing the 
crown over one and a quarter million pounds 
in cash to restore the ‘“‘Union.” Insurrec- 
tions and bloodshed resulting did not retard 
this humiliation, to avert which the feeble 
Grattan tottered to the House and plead pit- 
eously with the tainted members. Promised 
representation in the English Parliament 
failed to mitigate this insult, seats in the 
House of Lords being bestowed upon the 
bribed peers. The great body of the Irish 
race had no voice in Parliament, owing to the | 
disfranchisement of Catholics early in the 
previous century, in addition to their in- 
eligibility to office. 

Altogether it may be said there has been no 
reign in England without its stain on Ire- 
land. Noonecan appreciate the nature of 
Irish discontent with English rule until he 
has studied Irish history, which is an un- 
broken chain of wrongs. The average 
Unionist rhetorician found to-day inveighing 
against the growing cause of Home Rule 
points scornfully at the outbreaks and incen- 
diary methods that have been of late years 
approved by Irish leaders. Unionists rely 
upon British abhorrence of Fenianism, cattle 
maiming, boycotting, barn burning, con- 
spiracies, dynamite, the Land League, and the 
hated National League, to portray what Irish 
rule would be, left to itself. Within the past 
ten years, an English party has undertaken 
the study of the other side of the question, 
who have not had to look back farther than 
these years to find every Irish outrage ex- 
tenuated by a previous one of English per- 
petration. This party required but the six 
years of the last Liberal administration to 
learn that coercion, eviction, rack rents, non- 
representation, and hopeless degradation of 
Irish tenants were inflaming resentment 
among the Irish, amounting to frenzy. 

What is the real origin of the awakening of 
the Liberal party on the Irish question may 
be hard to detect, but that the last quarter of a 
century has seen the rise of a movement des- 
tined to endin Home Rule and that two men 
have been the chief instruments bringing 
about that movement, cannot be questioned, 

In 1868 Gladstone became for the first time 
premier, having then been in public life thirty 
years, most of the time as a Tory. At this 
time, his attention had not been particularly 
called to Ireland, yet it is noticeable that al- 
most his first act was the bill to disestablish 
the Irish church, a tardy justice to the great 
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Catholic majority in Ireland who had long 
had to pay their onerous ‘‘tithe’’ to a church 
to which they did not belong. The land 
question was at this time a still more vital 
problem, one with which Gladstone, holding 
his then views, was unable to cope; conse- 
quently his two land bills did little to relieve 
the distress of the Irish tenantry. 

By his second premiership in 1880, the 
Irish question had assumed ominous propor- 
tions owing to the clearly defined policy 
adopted by the new ‘“‘Home Rule’’ party 
under Parnell, who had developed from a 
quiet, rather aristocratic young member, to a 
shrewd, capable leader. Troubles of Irish 
tenants had become so serious, the Home Rule 
party became for the time absorbed in the ef- 
forts of the Land League for the purpose of 
securing some measure enabling the Irish 
peasantry to acquire ownership of land, and 
to escape from overwhelming rent arrears ac- 
cumulating from successive crop failures. 
Under Parnell, Land Leaguers became ob- 
structionists of every measure not benefiting 
Ireland. They were soon accused of inciting 
violence among tenants to revenge evictions. 
The government’s embarrassment prompted 
it to fall back upon coercion ; soon Irish jails 
swarmed with Land Leaguers. A relief 
measure of Gladstone’s passed at this time, 
failed to win any gratitude from a people 
smarting under coercion. The suppression 
of the Land League resulted as the same pro- 
cedure had, repeatedly, in case of other Irish 
societies since the formation of the “‘ Patriots.”’ 
The Land League reappeared as the National 
League, equally uncontrollable in Parliament. 
It may have been this rebounding spirit on 
the part of the Irish, their fidelity to the cause 
of their country, their evident indifference to 
all measures not affecting Ireland, and it may 
have been the utter hopelessness of resolving 
Parliament again into an effective assembly 
after the Irish nationalists once learned their 
power to foil legislation that revealed Home 
Rule to Gladstone and his followers, as the 
only means of restoring order to the king- 
dom. 

The realization of these facts must have 
co-operated with the moral clear-sightedness 
and integrity innate in the great Liberal, in 
bringing about the introduction of the first 
Home Rule bill, causing his downfall after a 
brief return to power, in 1886. 

The present situation is anomalous. The 
past six years have filled their measure of 
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events apparently calculated to set back the 
cause of Home Rule. Its present triumph 
over all other issues is to be ascribed to one 
and only one source,—Gladstone. During 
these years, the Grand Old Man has had 
to recover from ministerial defeat, to face 
every kind of attack because of his alleged 
lack of ‘‘ consistency,’’ to make good the loss 
of former Liberals deserting him on Home 
Rule, to overcome the prestige of the Con- 
servatives gained by recent vote-catching 
measures, and, greatest of all, to counteract 
the disaffection aroused in the public mind 
by the deplorable downfall of the great Irish 
tactician, Parnell, and consequent dissensions 
among Irish Nationalists. Appalling though 
the task, Gladstone has tossed off the burden 
of years and with peerless vigor brought the 
English electorate face to face with the ques- 
tion, on a higher plane than of politics,— 
that of morals. The victory is his alone. 
He has turned obstacles into weapons, and 
congealed all parties into two, Home Rulers 
and Unionists. 

Sooner or later, hissuccessisassured. Irish 
Nationalists, who six years ago refused to be- 
lieve in the sincerity of either Tories or Lib- 
erals, and played off one party against the 
other with equal contempt, are convinced of 
the meaninglessness of the Tory promise of a 
Local Government bill for- Ireland, not in- 
ferior to that of England, and have witnessed 
at the same time the strength accruing to 
their cause through the concentration of Glad- 
stone’s wonderful abilities and will power, 
upon it. They believe in him now, the first 
English statesman to gain their confidence. 

The English voter is acquiring an opinion 
of Home Rule from his own standpoint, 
which will help its coming. He may care 
little for Ireland, and be equally indifferent 
whether the Union Jack floats with honor or 
droops with guilt, but he knows that for sev- 
eral years, England has gotten comparatively 
small return for its investment in Parliament, 
and that Ireland ‘‘ blocks the way’’ increas- 
ingly. Gladstonians have shown him the 
enormous amount of parliamentary time con- 
sumed by Irish affairs. A recent investiga- 
tion has shown him that, during the past 
twelve years, out of the pages of Hansard de- 
voted to imperial business of all departments, 
one fourth the number were devoted to Irish 
affairs; that the pages devoted to Ireland 
were much over half those devoted to English, 
Welsh, and Scotch affairs together. Ireland 
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has a population of 4,705,000, Scotland, one 
of 4,033,000 ; during the past two years, Ire- 
land has consumed 2,943 pages, to 460 re- 
quired for Scotch affairs. The English yeo- 
man, if not burning with sentiment, has an 
eye to the main chance. He also sees that 
this agitation cares nothing about the con- 
gestion of other business and the pressing 
demands of the English rate-payer. This 
germ of thought is telling in English ballots. 
Parnell’s sowing is beginning to bear a har- 
vest. Home Rule is not distant when English- 
men can see that in doing justice to Ireland 
they are doing it doubly to themselves. 

A large body of voters behind Gladstone 
are beginning to look at the question from a 
genuinely moral standpoint ; forced by Parnell 
to listen they have become aware that the 
Irish portion of theempireistruly estranged 
from English government in that the latter 
has never troubled itself to inquire the wishes 
of Ireland’s majority before legislating for 
her. These voters acknowledge that an 
Irish Parliament would have to be a sad one 
indeed to throw the country into worse con- 
fusion than she has been steadily enduring. 

The Tories are not without ammunition. 


This has been provided in two late conven- 
tions in Ireland, one in Belfast, the other in 
Leinster. They have furnished Conserva- 
tives with an explosive called the ‘‘ Protest 


of Irish Protestantism’’ to Home Rule. 
Lord Salisbury, backed by Mr. Balfour, is 
hinting at a coming projectile ofeven higher 
explosive power, called ‘‘ Ulster Rebellion, ’’ 
in case Home Rule should pass. These are 
enough to inspire terror among certain 
Englishmen, but they warrant analysis. 

It will be remembered that some genera- 
tions ago King James I., followed by Charles 
L., ‘“‘planted’”’ Ulster and parts of Leinster 
and Munster—leaving only barren Con- 
naught—with English and Scotch, after 
driving out rightful residents. It will also be 
remembered that at the close of that century 
when William of Orange appeared to subdue 
the supporters of James II., Ulstermen joined 
him as Orangemen. It is not without rea- 
son that the descendants of these “ plants” 
in the northeast corner of Ireland should be 
Protestant to this day. Considering the 
benefits bestowed upon Irish Protestantism 
for which the Catholics were taxed, the won- 
der is that there are so few of Protestant be- 
lief. 

There may also be a cause, actuating 
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Ulstermen in their protest to Home Rule, 
lying nearer home than these time-past 
favors. Nor isit to be found in a reasonable 
fear of Catholicdominance. For Gladstone’s 
forecast of his proposed Home Rule bill de- 
clares in favor of such provisions as will in- 
terdict the Irish Parliament from interfering 
in denominational affairs, supplying the de- 
fect of the bill of 1886. Itis not in the fear 
that Home Rule means Rome Rule; Irish 
Catholic leaders declare their willingness to 
take their theology from Rome but scorn to 
take their politics from Rome. Ulster is open 
to suspicion of a far different animus prompt- 
ing her declaration that she will not recog- 
nize home government. 

Recent investigations have disclosed the 
fact that in the distribution of public offices 
among the Irish, the year 1887 being taken, 
one hundred and seventy-six offices were be- 
stowed upon Catholics, to six hundred and 
eighteen bestowed upon Episcopalians. These 
offices range from the Irish peerage to mem- 
bers of local government boards. When 
Protestantism includes but one fourth of the 
population, but lionizes to such an extent in 
office, it may be easily pardoned for roaring 
loudly at any sign of being disturbed. 
It declares it will have nothing to do with a 
Dublin Parliament. Whereupon Lord Salis- 
bury advises English voters not to stir up 
this monster for fear of its claws. The ques- 
tion is whether the roar is nota trained one, 
and whether Salisbury is not the trainer. 
Aside from its vocal powers, the Ulster mon- 
ster does not appear terrific. It declares it is 
Protestant and has numerous Protestant rel- 
atives all over Ireland who will join it in re- 
belling. Here it forgets figures. Out of 
nine counties in Ulster, seven are Catholic 
by 61 percent. Thetwo remaining, Antrim 
and Down, are the preserve to which this 
terror so dreaded by Salisbury is confined. 
The same growl was heard from Ulster over 
Catholic emancipation, the disestablishment 
of the Irish church, the passage of land bills, 
and all relief measures for Ireland ; still when 
these measures have become laws her fury has 
subsided. Conservative leaders would con- 
vince voters that this time she means some- 
thing dreadful, and may even contemplate a 
siege of London. 

Why should not this solicitude to consider 
the wishes of the northeast corner of Ireland 
be extended to include the remaining nine 
tenths of the country? If Ulster is to be 
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heeded for threatening to rebel, why should 
not Ireland be heeded after having rebelled 
for seven centuries? Could all the inequali- 
ties possible to be inflicted upon that corner 
by an Irish subordinate Parliament be so 
great as those inflicted already upon a whole 
people? And yet, Ulster is the boasted 
trump in the Conservative hand in the 
present situation. 

Collaterally, Conservatives call up in- 
surmountable obstacles facing the granting of 
an Irish Parliament. How could it proceed 
to work without involving endless embarrass- 
ment? They might turn to the United 
States. The establishing of American in- 
dependence was the smallest part of the 
national undertaking. Inch by inch every 
step of the Constitution was contested, yet 
no one regrets the ‘‘embarrassment’’ of it. 
Ireland would probably prefer blushing -un- 
der her own vineto wrangling in a neighbor’s 
garden. 

Gladstone’s manipulation of the great 
7 question is brushing aside such cobwebs 
from the Briton’s mind, and an assured work- 
ing Liberal majority in the next Parliament 
indicates how surely Gladstonian Home 


Rule is taking possession of English minds. 
Exactly what this Home Rule means is a 


point of disagreement. Salisbury declares it 
means separatism ; that it will lead to a re- 
ligious war. Home Rulers are clear on the 
subject. They recognize present Irish rule 
to be an aristocratic bureaucracy, managed 
solely in the interests of the landlord. They 
have, not long since, seen a bill, relieving 
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famine-stricken and rent-racked peasantry, fail 
in the House of Lords, because unfavorable 
to the privileged class. They have seen Ire 
land dwindlein population until nowshenum- 
bers but half her population of fifty years ago. 
Gladstonians have visited the afflicted spot, | 
and witnessed eviction violence of which the 
Tory, never guilty of investigation, does not 
dream. They know that Ireland, so far from 
being more liable under Home Rule to har- 
bor England’s enemies, is now secretly ready 
to receive them, and must be won over in 
sympathies. They realize that the superb 
national jspirit of the Irish, which no op- 
pression has crushed, is not destined to die. 
In Irish factions they see only English par- 
ties paralleled. They are sensible of the 
gradual conversion of the world to the democ- | 
tracy of America,—government of, by, and! 
for the people. 

This is the rational basis of the Gladston- 
ians’supportof Home Rule. Practical urgency 
comes from the need of Irish labor legislation. 
While twenty-three Parliaments under the 
British Empire perform their office in har- 
mony with imperial supremacy, Home 
Rulers are not afraid that the twenty-fourth 
would upset the empire. 

Thecoming short session of the next Parlia- 
ment may not touch Home Rule, if Glad- 
stone feel the need of first fusing all the 
elements behind him, by some labor meas- 
ure. There can be no doubt that the end 
of the long struggle is in sight, and that 
the ‘‘Immortal ’’ Old Man is the Moses of the 
Irish. 


MAJORITY’S HEARTH. 
BY GRACE LIVINGSTON. 


T was a dull, cold day with a desolate 
leaden sky for a background and some 
dirty, slushy pavements for a foreground. 

Now and then a sharp little flake was flung 
spitefully from the sullen clouds, and where 
it fell stung its life out. The city looked 
more’wicked and heartless than ever this cold 
November day. 

In front ofa high board fence which screened 
acoal yard from the gaze of the passer-by, an 
old colored man was slowly and apathetically 
cleaning the sidewalk. He was cold and his 
movements were deliberate accordingly. Be- 


hind him the flaming posters on the fence 
only served to make his tall gaunt figure look 
more forlorn. He was old and his hair was 
almost white. His shoulders were much 
bent and his black face hada careworn ex- 
pression as of one who in former years had 
hoped for much but had been disappointed 
in all. His clothes were whole, though thin 
and worn. He was working with an old 
coal shovel whose many years of usefulness 
had given it a gnawed appearance about the 
edges ; this did not assist in the work of the 
morning. There had been a partial thaw the 
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night before and now it had turned cold again 
and the slush had hardened itself over the side- 
walk in such a way as to beextremely dif- 
ficult of removal. The metal of the shovel 
twanged and scraped against the stone curb- 
ing of the pavement and kept upa mourn- 
ful chant to the old man’s thoughts. 

Now and then he rolled his eyes toward the 
tattered posters on the fence, where bill after 
bill had been pasted, partially torn off and 
pasted over again, until now on the same 
board one might catch glimpses of several 
generations of gaudily attired women faint- 
ing in the arms of various styles of lovers, 
mingled with heads of elephants, people 
poised on one toe in mid-air, and touching 
scenes of all descriptions. But there was a 
comparatively new poster, in a reasonable 
stateof preservation, which attracted the gaze 
of George Abraham Wiggins. It represented 
a cottage room, with a fire upon the hearth. 
Before the fire in a large chair sat a lady with 
a ghastly smile upon her face, while several 
children clung to her dress with troubled 
faces, gazing after a man’s foot which was 
just disappearing through a door upon the 
other side of the room. 

George Abraham had not looked at the 
lady in the chair, did not care what was the 
matter with the children, and did not even 
notice the man’s foot, or the room at all, in 
fact. His eyes turned again and again to 
that open fire in the grate. One flameof it 
had been torn down ina zigzag triangular 
shape and was waving disconsolately in the 
air. When George Abraham had finished the 
first quarter of the sidewalk—he always di- 
vided his work into sections on cold morn- 
ings to encourage himself—he laid down his 
shovel on the slippery stone and ambled over 
to the fence, fumbled carefully about on the 
lapel of his old coat until he found a bent 
pin, and then laboriously and tenderly fas- 
tened the torn bit of paper back among its 
rightful environments. He stood a moment 
and gazed longingly intothe tawdry coloring 
and then turned back to his work with a 
sigh. Somehow the picture was not satisfy- 
ing when viewed from a nearer point. He 
could not imagine the warmth of the blaze 
quite so well as when standing at a little dis- 
tance. 

He shivered as he began his work again. 
Nobody noticed him. The passers-by, coat 
collars turned up to their ears, hands in their 
pockets, only went straight on, watching the 
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sidewalk a few feet ahead ofthem. Even a 
little dog with a well-kept coat and a shiny 
collar did not glance at the old man, but 
picked up his small feet quickly to get them 
off the cold stones, and hastened on. But 
George Abraham did not notice, he was used 
to that ; heexpected nothing else. Byand by, 
as was his custom at his work, he began to 
hum, and then to sing in a wavering old 
voice, which, thin and breaking as it was, 
showed that it must have been rich and full 
initstime. It wasa song he had sung be- 


fore many times at his work. He sang it 
now without much expression, rather chant- 
ing and groaning it out by force of habit : 


‘“‘I’’s gwine back to Dixie, 
N’ moah I’’s gwine t’ wandah, 
My heart ’s turned back to Dixie, 
I can’t stay heah no longah ; 
I miss de ole plantation, my home, an’ 
my r’ lation, 
My heart ’s turned back to Dixie 
An’ I mus’ go. 


I ’s gwine back to Dixie, I ’s gwine 
back to Dixie, 
I’s gwine whar de orange blossoms grow, 
Foh I heah de chillun callin’, I see 
de sad tears fallin’, 
My heart ’s turned back to Dixie, 
An’ I mus’ go.” 

He stopped at the end of the verse and 
straightened up to look again at the paper 
fire, glowing and leaping so tantalizingly 
there on the fence. Then he began to croon 
once more : 

‘“*I’s hoed in fiel’s o’ cotton, 
I ’s worked ’pon de ribber.”’ 


He stopped suddenly and spoke aloud to him- 
self with a surprised air as if a new thought 
had suddenly struck him, out of something 
old and familiar. 

‘*Dat’s all true, Jawge Ab’ham, all true! 
Strange I nebber t’ought o’ dat a’foh! Yoh 
has hoed in fiel’s o’ cotton, an’ yoh’s done 
worked on de ribber !”’ 

He began to sing again, curiously feeling 
his way through the words: 

“T use to t’ink, ef I got off, . 
I’d go back dah no nebber.”’ 

“‘Zackly, Jawge Ab’ham!’’ he broke in 
upon himself, ‘‘dat’s jes’ what yoh did use to 
tink !’’ 

He turned to his work again with a med- 
itative air and went on singing: 
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‘‘ But time have change’ de ole man, 
His head am bendin’ low, 

His heart ’s turned back to Dixie 
An’ he mus’ go!”’ 

He stopped with a sudden jerk and straight- 
ened up as these last words were quavered 
out, throwing down his shovel with a clang 
and looking straight at the lady in the chair 
by the fire. 

‘Vas,’ hesaid, addressing her, ‘‘dat am jes’ 
what have been de mattah wid Jawge Ab’ham 
all dese yeahs. His heart ’s done turn back 
to Dixie an’ he mus’ go. I’s gwine right off 
’s quick ’s I kin git ready,’’ and he picked up 
his shovel and worked away with a will, 
making the clanging notes of the iron and 
stone sound to quicker time than they had 
done for many a day, and while he worked he 
planned. There was a new joy in his face. 
Somehow the people that passed him were 
attracted to look again, and the shining 
of the old black face gave the first bit of 
brightness which had gleamed in that street 
that morning. The sidewalk was finished 
with more than his usual care and it was 
done with much more alacrity. 

Now and again he turned his eyes to the 


fireplace on the fence, but with a less hopeless 
look than before. When he had finished his 
work he paused before it once more and looked 
a sort of parting, then started to go, half 
paused, and turned back again. New im- 
pulses were stirring in the old man’s heart. 
He had not had so many new thoughts since 


he was a young man. Witha hesitation and 
a stealthy glance about, which were new to 
him, he carefully removed the torn bit of pa- 
per blaze from the fence, then, as he folded it 
quickly and placed it in his pocket, looked 
ruefully at the dismantled hearth with that 
yawning gap in the fire. Howevera face of 
a little red demon from the paper beneath 
glared through the opening at the woman in 
the chair, which she seemed to like fully as 
well as the red and yellow blaze, so he went 
on his way with a tolerably comfortable con- 
science. He chuckled to himself as he went 
along, giving occasional pats to the paper in 
his pocket. His shovel was over his shoul- 
der and he shambled with a sprightlier gait 
than he had used before for years. 

“Jawge Ab’ham, yoh jes’ bettah quit wuk 
ride now, ’cause yoh got a ride smart lot o’ 
tings to tend to ’foh yoh go. Yoh jes’ hab to 
stop in ’n tell de jedge he don’ need git yoh 
all any moh wuk.”’ 
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Suiting the action tothe word he presently 
brought up in front of an office, and, after shuf- 
fling his feet about on a wornout hole in the 
center of a mat for a few seconds, entered 
the room, taking off his hat and bowing low 
to a benevolent-looking old gentleman. 

‘*Mohnin’, Jedge, mohnin’ !”’ he said with 
much deference, ‘‘I’s jes’ cali in to say I’s 
mightily ’bliged to yoh, but yoh need’n’ take 
no moh trubble ’bout findin’ wuk. I’s ’bout 
to leab dis year part ob de country.”’ 

The old gentleman looked over his glasses 
with a smile of surprise that pleased George 
Abraham immensely. 

‘Why, you don’t say so, George! That’s 
pretty sudden, isn’t it ?”’ 

‘* Vas, sah ; yas, sah,”’ said the old man with 
achuckle, ‘reckon ’tis, sah. Sudden, sah, 
but my min’smadeup. Got my ’rangements 
*bout made, sah !’’ 

‘** You don’t say so!’ reiterated the judge. 
‘Well, I’m sorry to hear it but I hope 
you'll havea pleasant journey. When are 
you going ?”’ 

‘* Well, sah,’’ began the old man cautiously, 
looking thoughtfully out of the window at 
the little flakes which were coming down 
thicker now and promising to be quite a 
storm, ‘‘Ica’c’late I’s gwine’bout t’-morrh.”’ 
The sentence was brought out with a tri- 
umphant flourish intended to astonish the 
judge, but he only took up the morning paper 
and said : 

‘*So soon? Ah! Well, good-byto you. I 
wish you well, George.”’ 

When the interview was ended and the old 
man again started toward home he felt as 
though he were much nearer the desired Dixie 
than before he had entered that office, for had 
he not confided his purpose to some one, and 
had he not already begun to say good-by ? 

It was a forlorn little cottage which he 
called home. The tan-colored paint was worn 
and dirty and the green blinds were mostly 
off or had a broken, discouraged look. The 
floor of the small porch was warped in places 
and the snow was gathering there, getting 
ready to warp it more. One step was a little 
loose and shaky, and bent under the weight of 
George Abraham as he went up to the door. 
The key was left inside the broken blind for 
him. Hisson’s wife had gone out to wash 
and had taken the baby and the youngest boy 
along. The rest of the children were in 
school. Eliza had cleared up the room pretty 
well before she left, though the door was half 
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open into a dismal bedroom beyond, where 
an unmade bed yawned amid heaps of ragged 
garments, thrown just where it happened. 
On the table in the kitchen was a plate with 
two cold boiled potatoes, a very small bit of 
cold bacon, and ahunk ofcorn bread. These 
had been set out for George Abraham’s 
dinner. The stove with its fire had gone to 
sleep. The ashes lay grim and cold upon the 
hearth, and the rusty iron top gave forth no 
pervading warmth. Theold man walked to 
the stove and held his shivering body up 
straighter, spreading out his fingers to see if 
there was just a little heat left, then mourn- 
fully shook his head. The prudent woman 
had been much too careful to leave a spark of 
fire when she went away for the day. 

‘* Dis yer kine of ’rangement ain’t no kine 
of ’rangement fer gettin’ wahm. De ain’t 
gwine stan’ no show ’tall ’side o’ de fiah- 
places down Souf. Jes’ wait till I get to 
Dixie.”’ 

The old man shivered with delight and 
threw back his head, laughing, as though he 
already felt the warmth from some old cabin 
chimney place. He put his hand into his 
pocket and cautiously drew out his precious 
fire-picture, feasting his eyes upon it a mo- 
ment ortwo. Then he made a fire, throwing 
in chips and shavings with a prodigality 
that would have horrified his frugal daughter- 
in-law. 

“It take a mighty powahful lot o’ stuff to 
makea fiah in dis yer black hole ’rangement,”’ 
he muttered, as he knelt to blow a sickly 
flame into life. 

After as gooda fire as could be procured was 
roaring in the rusty cook stove, George 
Abraham looked about the room and his eyes 
rested upon his noonday repast. Although 
it wanted a good two hours and a half to the 
earliest possible dinner time, still he felt the 
pangs of hunger keenly, for the sidewalk had 
been hard work and the excitement of his 
thoughts had helped to erase from his mind 
the memories ofa not over-bountiful break fast. 

After a moment’s consultation with him- 

‘self he decided to take his dinner imme- 
diately, for there were many things to be done 
in preparation for his journey, which he could 
better do if the cravings of his stomach were 
satisied. Witha stealthy look at the win- 
dows to make sure that no little black heads 
adorned with pigtails were peering in at him, 
he seated himself at the table and prepared 
toenjoy his meal. As he ate he mused : 
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“Dis yer house ain’t no place for Jawge 
Ab’ham, now de cold wedder am comin’ on ; 
Liza, she ain’t no ways pahshall to hevin’ 
yoh stay ; Joe’s off, an’ he won’t cah, I don’t 
reckon ; de chillun dees too little to cah, an’ 
so I’ll jes’ slip off an’ not say a wohd. It’ll 
come mighty hahd to leave dem little pick- 
aninnies, but I ’s made up my min’ an’ I 
mus’ go!’’ 

He half chanted the last words waving his 
fork aloft with a piece of cold potato stuck on 
it on the way to his mouth. 

*‘Reckon I might sen’ fer dem pickanin- 
nies some o’ dese yer days, p’raps. Anyhow 
dat ole stove an’ I can’t stan’ nudder wintah 
togedder nohow yoh put it. I’s gwine whar 
de fiah is in great monst’ous fiahplaces, an’ 
de has chimblies to set in an’ smoke, like my 
ole mammy’s. Wa’nt dem hoecakes good 
when decomeout de ashes? I’sgwine have 
some first ting I gits dah,’’ and he laughed 
aloud, putting down both knife and fork 
and leaning back in his chair better to enjoy 
the thought. Then the business part of the 
affair came uppermost and he sobered down 
again. 

“How ’s yoh gwine git dah, Jawge Ab’- 
ham? Yoh ain’t got no money to buy yoh 
ticket, ’cept de money fer yoh buryin’. Yoh’s 
good ’spec’ble niggah, Jawge Ab’ham, an’ 
I don’t want to hev yoh goin’ back on all 
yoh ole frien’s princ’ples and preceps. Yoh’s 
ben tole time an’ ’gin dat it ain’t no way to 
do not to lay by money to be buried good an’ 
*spec’ble. Yoh know Jedge Lawrence, he 
say so, an’ dat odder white man yoh wuk foh, 
an’ Joe’n’ Ljize, especially, de say so. Now, 
how’s yoh gwine git back to Dixie when all 
de money yoh got amin dat ole rag on de 
top shelf ob yoh closet in buryin’ money ?” 

The old man brought down the front legs 
of his chair which had been raised in the air 
during the main portion of the meal, and with 
a thump anda shuffle straightened out his 
legs under the table, his head drooping for- 
ward, his whole body taking the attitude of 
deep thought. The question evidently wasa 
poser and stunned him for a moment. 

“I jes’ tell yoh wha’ ’tis,’’ he said, raising 
his head after a moment, ‘‘I don’ see no use 
totin’ buryin’ money all roun’ de country. I 
wouldn’t want de ’sponsibility of dat ar rag 
o’ money what aint my own to use, cause ef 
it’s buryin’ money it’s like it ain’t my own. 
An’ I don’t wan’ leab dat money ’hind me 
’cause Lize might not like hevin’ de bodder 
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o’ takin’ care o’t, I jes’ make a ’ves’ment ob 
dat ar money in a railroad ticket, dat’s what 
I’sgwinedo! Ef it pays den I gits buried 
with two ho’ses ’stead o’ one, an’ ef de ’ves’- 
ment don’ pay, den tain’t my fault. I’s done 
de bes’ I knows how. © Anyhow, I’s gwine 
souf, and I ain’ gwine let a little mattah like 
gittin’ buried stan’ in my way, not so long’s 
I’s Jawge Ab’ham Wiggins !’’ 

With this sudden determination he fin- 
ished the last mouthful of corn bread and 
arose from the table. Having settled the 
question of finances he felt easier. Aftera 
little more deliberation he found no reason in 
his mind why he should put off his journey 
until the next day. He had just eaten a full 
meal which was more than he could expect 
again for some hours to come. Indeed he 
could not be sure that there would be any- 
thing so good in the house again for several 
days as that bit of cold bacon had been. 
Eliza might object to his departure, or some- 
thing might turn up, especially if any one 
should suspect that he meant to take his 
burying money to pay for histrip. It would 
be bettertoslip quietly off without any formal 
leave taking. So he tied up his few pos- 
sessions in a bundle, and taking his small 
hoard of money from its place on the dusty 
shelf, he bade a hasty farewell to the dismal 
little house and took his departure. 

Through the city he hastened once more, 
not minding the cold this time, or the snow 
which was driving thick and fast. Warmth 
was in his heart and he cared not how cold 
the winter grew if he was going out of it; 
going toa land where hoecakes came at every 
meal and where flapjacks were as plenty ; 
where the fires always glowed on wide-open 
hearths and wheré he should grow young 
again. 

The matter of a railroad ticket was a little 
difficult to settle, inasmuch as his destina- 
tion was uncertain, but with the assistance of 
a kindly disposed railroad official he finally 
decided upon a through ticket toJacksonville, 
having first questioned anxiously whether 
he would be allowed to get off from the 
train if heshould wish to, before his ticket was 
usedup. Theclerk assured him that he could 
get offas soon as he pleased, provided he did 
not get back on again, and so the ticket was 
bought and paid for, and he found that from 
the burying money there was a little left, 
enough to justify him in laying ina small 
store ofeatables. Some crackers and sausage 
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were finally purchased with a few other like 
dainties, and he sat down with an air of 
pride to wait three hours for histrain. He 
had often passed through that waiting room 
and looked with awe and wonder upon the 
people who lounged about with such an air 
of indifference to wait for their trains, as 
though a journey were an everyday affair. 
Now here he was himself—his clothes in a 
bundle at his side, his best tall hat that the 
judge had given him, upon his head, his ticket 
in his pocket—waiting for a train like any of 
them. He watched the comers and goers for 
an hour or so, until it suddenly occurred to 
him that some one who knew him might 
come in and see him, and even yet, with his 
ticket bought, he might be stopped from go- 
ing. After that there was no more rest for 
him, though he changed his seat to the 
darkest corner of the room and sat behind a 
pillar. Every time the door opened he started 
up with a sudden jerk and cautiously peeped 
around the pillar to see if Eliza had come or 
sent any of the children. Perhaps the kitchen 
fire had not been out and the house would 
burn up and Eliza would say it was his fault. 
Oh, why had he not thought of the fire before 
he left the house? It would be dreadful to 
be called back now. But time went on and 
at last the great man who called out the trains 
appeared at the door and shouted, ‘‘ Passen- 
gers for the south take the train to the right. 
Train leaves in fifteen minutes !’’ 

There was a rush and a bustle and every 
one started for the door as if the train were 
already moving, and poor old George Abra- 


‘ham hastily picked up his bundle with fin- 


gers that were numb with cold and anxiety, 
and speedily got himself into the thickest of 
the crowd, for he felt sure that fifteen minutes 
would beup and the cars gone before he could 
get out of the door. 

He was in the train at last and wondering 
why it did not move, dreading yet the appa- 
rition of the dauntless Eliza or some of her 
children, and drawing a long sigh of relief 
when the whistle blew, the train began to 
move, and they were at last whirling—ac- 
tually whirling—out of the city. There was 
only exultation in his heart as he watched 
the familiar streets pass him swiftly by and 
realized that he was bidding adieu to them 
perhaps forever. His eye caught a facsimile 
of the poster he had studied so carefully that 
morning, as they rushed by a fence, and it 
made his heart leap with a feeling of joy that 
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he was really started on his way to a great 
fireplace somewhere, where he was to get 
warm and enjoy himself. 

He began to croon over a verse of his fa- 
vorite song as the spires of the city grew dim 
and snow-covered fields came into view : 


“I's trabblin’ back to Dixie; 

My step am slow an’ feeble: 
I pray de Lawd to he’p me, 

An’ lead me from all ebil ; 
But should my strength fohsake me 
Den kin’ frien’s come an’ take me, 
My heart ’s turned back to Dixie, 

An’ I mus’ go.” 

The rumble of the train covered the low 
quavering notes and so the old man remained 
entirely unnoticed, as the short cloudy day 
drew near its close and the night began to 
shut down. 

He took a lively interest in all that went on 
about him. When the lamps were lighted 
and smoked away in dimness he leaned his 
head back against the cushions and stared up 
at them and marveled at this palace on wheels 
which was rushing along so fast, bearing him 
to his own dear land once more. There was 


no thought of past hardships, of whippings 
or harsh words, scanty fare and separations. 
Only the dear cabin home, the orange blos- 
soms, the sunny skies, and the shining black 
face of his old mother came to cheer his heart. 
He was so lost in his reflections that the surly 


conductor had to give him a rough shake be- 
fore he was sufficiently roused to present his 
precious ticket to be punched. 

“It ain’t gwine make no diffunce to yoh, 
all ef I’s gwine git off some place ’long de 
road, is it, Gin’ral ?’’ he asked politely, touch- 
ing his tall rusty hat with the air of a gentle- 
man. 

‘*T don’t care where you get off. Pay your 
fare, it’s all the same to me,’’ was the rough 
reply as the conductor passed on. 

But the old man was relieved and leaned 
back in his seat with the air of a king. 

George Abraham slept peacefully that night 
with the roar and rush of thetrain in his 
ears. The cries of the babies who from time 
to time sojourned in the car did not disturb 
him, but perhaps only brought to his remem- 
brance the favorite lines : 


“*T heah de chillun callin’ 
I see de sad tears fallin’.’’ 


The first day on the train was passed ina 
sort of blissful dream. George Abraham 
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watched every bit of landscape with an artist’s 
eye. He looked upon his fellow pilgrims 
with a benevolent air. He ate sausage and 
crackers and cheese and drank cindered ice 
water from the rusty tin cup with as much 
relish as though théy had been nectar and 
ambrosia, and he smiled and touched his hat 
to all the conductors and brakemen as though 
they had been angels conducting him to 
heaven. He grew somewhat weary however, 
with long sitting in cramped positions and 
began to wish for the end of his journey. 
During the second day he kept his eye out at 
all the little villages, towns, and cities they 
passed, but none quite suited him. He 
wanted the far south. He was not content 
with any halfway place. There were noopen 
doors revealing wide fireplaces as yet. His 
ticket was growing shorter and shorter, and 
his heart began to fail him lest after all he 
would not find the place of his desire. 

It was growing dusky among the pines and 
the air was quite cool and damp as they ap- 
proached a large town in the South. For some 
hours the soil had been growing sandier and 
was dotted over with sharp, faded palmettos, 
with here and there a baby pine-tassel of a 
tree setting up housekeeping foritself. They 
had passed several cypress swamps with their 
tangles of wild vines and old gray moss, and 
the old man strained his eyes to watch for 
each indication of the beloved southland he 
used tocall home. He had kept very much 
to himself for the most part for he still hada 
guilty feeling as of a boy who had run away 
from home, and therefore he had made few 
acquaintances during thejourney. In fact his 
traveling companions had not been of the sort 
with whom he cared to makeintimate friends. 
Therefore he was feeling somewhat lonely and 
forlorn as night drew on and there was yet no 
prospectofahome. The train began to move 
more slowly as they entered the town and 
the houses ceased their dizzy flight past the 
windows. 

The old man with his worn face pressed 
against the car window was peering eagerly 
through the gloom. There was desolation 
everywhere. A misty, driving rain was set- 
ting in, spreading a haze over the landscape. 
Suddenly there flickered across the lacework 
of tiny drops on his window, a light, bright 
and warm. It caught in every drop and 
made the window shine like a sheet of crystal, 
and it shone on the tired black face and 
brought hope once more to the poor old heart. 
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It was only a little cabin home across the road 
from the track, where the door stood ajar 
and the light from a great open fire came 
orightly out to gladden the dreariness of the 
surroundings. Nearer and slower the train 
moved, and George Abraham’s breath came 
quick and fast as he watched the spot of 
brightness. The train halted just in front of 
this bit of a home so that the old man had a 
good view. 

It was a tiny, square, shantylike dwell- 
ing, with a wide door above two small 
steps, and one window. Inside there was no 
light save that splendid fire, but the chimney, 
which was built on the outside of the house 
of mud and sticks, was an immense affair cov- 
ering nearly the whole end of the little room, 
and the flames leaped up with a joyous free- 
dom to meet the outsideair. Moving about 
in that bright little room, standing occasion- 
ally in front of the fire, then disappearing 
again into the gloom, was a dark figure. 
Presently, just as the train halted, it cameto 
the door and stood with hands on hips and 
elbows akimbo, looking out. A woman of 
ample proportions she was, dressed in some- 
thing dark and exceedingly classic in its 
drapery, with a handkerchief crossed over her 
broad shoulders and another knotted into a 
picturesque turban. That was the way it 
appeared to the passengers in the train. A 
nearer view would have shown the dress to 
be calico, old and faded, and made by a pat- 
tern whose object seemed to have been the 
saving of labor rather than the fit of the gar- 
ment, But viewed in this misty light with 
the glare of the fire behind and the little square 
cabin fora setting, it was an exceedingly 
pleasant picture. To the sad eyes of George 
Abraham it was a view into paradise. He 
lookedand looked, and seemed unableto take 
his eyesaway fromthespot. Indeed he could 
hardly think, and he was only roused to con- 
sciousness by the sound of the whistle and the 
lurch of the train as it began to get into mo- 
tion once more. Then he started to his feet, 
clutched his bundle with one hand, jammed 
his high hat on and held it with the other, 
and started for the door as fast as his cramped 
limbs would carry him. 

Several men were in the aisle and obstructed 
his passage, so that by the time he had 
reached the door of the car the train was un- 
der pretty rapid motion. 

““Hy’ar!’’ he called excitedly, shaking off 
the detaining hand of a brakeman which was 
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laid upon his arm, ‘‘I’s gwine git off heah. 
Dis yer’s my place.”’ 

Then as his face was struck by the outer 
air rushing quickly past and he realized at 
what a rate of speed the train was moving, 
he became fairly frantic and turned beseech: 
ing eyes upon the man. 

‘**Can’t yoh stopdis yer train jes’ a minute? 
I ’s got to git off at dis yer place. De man in 
de depoe tol’ me I could git off whah I like. 
I’s got to git off heah!’? and with a deter- 
mined look he made one more plunge toward 
the car steps. 

‘This ain’t the station, you old idiot you!’’ 
said the brakeman angrily, jerking him back 
with so much force that he sat piump down 
in the lap of the neighbor who occupied the 
seat by the stove, much to that individual’s 
disgust. ‘‘ You can get off at this place if 
you want to, but you’ve got to wait till we 
get to the station. It’s about half a mile 
down.” And with that the brakeman planted 
himself in front of the closed door with his 
back to the old man. 

Hastily rising from the seat into which he 
had been so suddenly precipitated, George 
Abraham bent himself over to the window 
and watched as long as he could see, the faint 
glow from that cabin hearth, and wondered if 
the train would carry him so far away that he 
could never find that placeagain. It seemed 
hours to him before it once more halted. He 
made his way out eagerly, the first one from 
the car, and turned his steps back up the 
track without stopping a moment to look 
about him, fearful lest he should lose his way. 
His feet, and whole body indeed, were stiff 
and lame, and the sand along the track was 
not easy to walkin. The half mile back 
seemed long and it was growing quite dark 
when he again saw the glow of the fire flick- 
ering across his path. With slow, painful 
steps he dragged himself up to the door of 
the cabin. No thought had he save that this 
fire was meant forhim. It was for this that 
he had come so long a distance, and to this 
he would go and get warm and dry. What 
would come after he did not know. The 
woman who owned this home and this hearth 
did not enter into his calculation at all, ex- 
cept as she made a pleasant homelike ac- 
companiment to the fire, and was in adreamy 
way connected with possible hoecakes. But 
George Abraham was tired, lame, cold, and 
hungry. He could not be said to have 
thought about anything since he had seen 
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that fire. His one desire was to get to it. 

The lady of the mansion had left the room 
for a few minutes apparently, for there was 
no one in sight as he reached the door. ‘The 
fire was leaping and glowing in a most en- 
ticing manner, saying as plainly asa firecould 
say: ‘Come, and I will warm you; come, 
and I willcheeryou.’’ And George Abraham, 
tired and worn and cold as he was, came. 

He crept tothe fireside and stood looking 
to his heart’s content, at the great soft flames 
as they chased one another gleefully up the 
chimney, pushing upward and onward the 

azy blue smoke that curved and curled grace- 
fully, caring not much whether itscourse lay 
by the way of the chimney or by the room of 
the house. He held his old hands up to the 
pleasant warmth, and shuddered as he 
thought of the cold pavement those hands 
had worked so hard to clean but a few days 
before. He remembered the bit of paper 
blaze in his pocket, too, and almost with 
scorn. Ah! This fire was so much better 
than that. 7his wasa/fire/ 

He had not had time to get used to the fire 
nor to feel the aching void in the region of his 
stomach, and wonder why the hoecakes were 
not forthcoming along with the fire, when 
the mistress of all this luxury appeared. 

She was a stout black woman of perhaps 
fifty years of age, though of that one could 
hardly judge. Her frame was large and she 
had a ponderous tread like an elephant, as 
she rolled from side to side carrying her head 
with a masterful poise and herample chest in 
a self-respecting attitude. Theloosefolds of 
her short gown followed her majestically as 
she rolled along, and the sharp points of her 
red turban waved and trembled with the 
motion. Her face was as black as ebony and 
her eyes large, with enormous whites, which 
helped the great white teeth to light up the 
dusky face. She came in with a package in 
her hand which she carried as easily as if it 
had been a feather, and she was quite inside 
her own door before she noticed the intruder 
standing by thefire. She stopped and, plac- 
ing her hands on her hips, package and all, 
stood still and rolled her great white eyes at 
him for almost a full minute. George Abra- 
ham turned to look at her and for the first 
time since he had entered the cabin he real- 
ized that it did not belong to him; that, in 
short, he was a wanderer upon the face of the 
earth, with no home, no friends, and scarcely 


any money. 


‘‘ What yoh doin’ hy’ar?’’? demanded the 
astonished mistress of the house; ‘‘jes’ yoh 
git ride’long out’n hy’ar, yoh good-for-nothin’ 
niggah yoh !’’ 

The old man stood still with a dazed ex- 
pression. To have found paradise and en- 
joyed several minutes of it, and then to be 
ordered out in this sudden manner was too 
much for humanity. He made no motion, 
but looked at her with a piteous gaze. It 
must have had some softening eflect for she 
demanded again in a less harsh voice, 

**Who is yoh! Whah d’ yoh come from? 
What yoh doin’ thah, anyway?” 

George Abraham’s tongue found words and 
he said in a conciliatory tone, “I ’s jes’ 
gwine git wahm, ma’am! Iain’t gwine dono 
hahm !’’ 

“‘Laws! I never did see nothin’ jes’ like 
dat !’’ exclaimed the lady of the house after 
an astonished pause, then, ‘‘ Whah d’ yoh 
come from, yohsay? Youlib’roun’ hy’ar?’’ 

‘IT comes fom de No’f!’’ answered George 
Abraham with a low bow. 

**O shoo now! You can’t fool dis niggah, 
you nebber come f’om de No’f. You jes’ 
bettah git ride outen dis yer house, foh I 
ain’t gwine have no moh nonsense roun’ 
hy’ar.”’ And she took a heavy step toward 
him and stood in a belligerent attitude. 

Over George Abrahain’s face there swept 
a look of indignation mingled with despair. 
He was faint and weary and knew not where 
to go, moreover it was too much to have one’s 
respectability thus doubted. Straightening 
himself with a dignified mien, and bringing 
up with a mighty flourish the hand holding 
the tall silk hat which had been concealed be- 
hind his back, he bowed a grave important 
salute to the woman and said, in tones which 
might have fitted old Judge Lawrence him- 
self, so full of haughty self-importance were 
they : 

“‘I’s gwine go ride away ef yoh say so, 
ma’am, but I ain’t gwine hab no niggah, 
No’f or Souf, tell me I lies. I’s as ’spec’able 
a pusson as dar is in de city ob Noo Yo’k. 
I ’s jes’ come to de Souf foh little jouhney, 
an’ a lookin’ round fer a place I likes to lib 
in. I’s ben in de city ob Noo Yo’k foh 
yeahs, eber since befoh de wah. I’s made 
up my min’ dat de Souf am bettah for my 
healf, an’ soI’s come down. I jes’ see yoh 
fiah when de cyah pass de doh, an’ I make 
up my min’ dat dis yer place am de place 
foh me, an’ findin’ no one hy’ar I come in. 
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Dis yer fiahplace am jes’ prezackly like de 
one whah my ole mammy cooked de hoe- 
cakes foh me when I was leetle pickaninny, 
an’ my heart been a achin’ an’ a longin’ to 
see one an’ git wahm by de light ob one all 
dese yeahs, an’ dat’s what brung dis niggah 
back to Dixie. 

“«¢ My heart ’s turned back to Dixie an’ I mus’ 

ga.’** 


He finished the sentence in a slow quaver- 
ing chant, waving his long body from side 
to side keeping time with the words, and 
raising his hand with the silk hat in it once 
more to make it impressive. 

The black woman was evidently impressed 
though she was not quite ready to admit it. 
Some fear and resentment for the cool posses- 
sion the stranger had taken of her house and 
fireside still remained, but they were mingled 
with feelings of pity and sympathy, and a 
love of romance which was fast getting the 
better of her. 

‘“‘What’s yoh name, yoh crazy niggah 
yoh ?’’ she asked in a half-relenting tone. 

““Jawge Ab’ham Wiggins, ’’ he replied with 
alow bow, showing all his teeth. Then as 
she still stood in the same attitude, saying 
nothing except the simple ejaculation, 
“Law !’’ he went on in an explanatory tone: 
“Jawge, after Jawge Wash’n’ton, de greatest 
man who hab ebber libed in dis whole coun- 
try; Ab’ham, after Ab’ham Link’um, de 
great Ab’ham Link’um, yoh know. I see 
him once, jes’ foh de wah close. An’ aftah 
dat some folks say I gettin’ to look like 
Link’um, so I jes’ up an took dat name, 
Ab’ham, an’ eve’ybody say it was mighty 
good name. Foh dat I use t’ be call Jawge 
Wash’n’ton, but now I ’s Jawge Ab’ham. 
I’s called Wiggins aftah de ole massa whah 
I was foh I went up No’f.”” 

George Abraham was growing quite vol- 
uble, but the pangs of hunger began to as- 
sert themselves and he suddenly collapsed 
from his dignified straightness and said in a 
rather weak voice: ‘‘ Yoh all ain’t got no 
cawn bread nor nothin’ round de house has 
yoh? I’s powah’ful hungry, an’ I don jes’ 
know whah de rest’ram is.” 

The last scruple of the woman was over- 
come. Her code of etiquette was not quite so 
strict as her dusky northern sister’s would 
have been. She considered herself to have 


had sufficient introduction to the stranger 
within her four walls. 


Indeed she was 
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almost persuaded that he might be an angel 
unawares. Shestraightway drew achair, the 
best she had, to the fireside, and with a 
majestic wave of her ponderous arm said: 
‘Sid down, sah, I’ll git yoh some suppah. ”’ 

She put another great stick on the fire and 
rolled around on her heavy feet preparing 
the meal. George Abraham watched her as 
though she had been some fairy creature, 
while she hung agreat black kettle on a curi- 
ous arrangement over the blaze, and did 
some mysterious baking in the hot ashes. 
His old heart warmed with recollections. 

‘‘What’s yoh name?’”’ he asked suddenly 
as a marvelous brown cake appeared from the 
ashes, giving forth an odor delicious. ‘‘ Pears 
like yoh mus’ be a ’lation ob my ole mammy’s. 
She used t’ make cakes jes’ like dat ar !”’ 

‘*T’s M’jority Wash’n’ton,”’ said the wom- 
an straightening up from her bent position 
and putting her hands on her ample hips to 
look at her guest. 

‘*M’ jority Wash’n’ton—Wash’n’ton !’’ he 
repeated in amazed delight. ‘‘I knowed it. 
I knowed we’s ‘lations. What d’ I tell yoh? 
Wash’n’ton! Didn’t I tell yoh my name 
war Wash’n’ton foh I took de name ob 
Ab’ham?”’ 

The lady did not quite seem to understand 
the relationship, but she showed her white 
teeth and chuckled appreciatively. In due 
time the supper was ready and the two 
sat down to a more sumptuous repast than 
old George Abraham had tasted for many a 
year. They ate heartily, conversing the mean- 
while, and then the old man following Major- 
ity’s directions, shambled out to find lodgings 
near by. He lingered at the gate first to say 
a voluble thanks for the welcome he had re- 
ceived, promising to let her know immediately 
what were his plans. 

As soon as he wasout of sight an emaciated 
old neighbor of Majority’s hobbled in to find 
out all about it, having watched the parting 
at the gate from her own doorstep with a 
good deal of curiosity and not a little dis- 
approval. 

‘* Who dat man come way fom heah, ’Jor- 
ity ?’’ she asked as she entered the door and 
viewed the table still uncleared. 

She was a thin old woman, like Majority 
very black, but with an unhappy face, worn 
andbony. Her eyes had a sharp, disagree- 
able look in them, and her enormously thick 
lips were rolled well apart always with goodly 
display of toothless gums. There were a few 
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crinkled threads of gray among the woolly 
tails of her head. Her nose had a dissatisfied 
turn to it and curiosity stuck out all over her 
face. i 

Majority was evidently prepared for an 
onslaught of this kind for she replied to the 
question without any hesitation, and with a 
majestic condescension in her voice: ‘‘ Dat 
ar man ama frien’ ob mine fom Noo Yo’k. 
A kind ob ’lationob mine. He’s berry nice 
man, visitin’ de Souf. He’s tinkin’ ob set- 
tlin’ heah’bouts. Hemight like to buy yoh 
house, Mis’ Lovett, ef he tink it good 
’nouf,’’ and with this sharp speech she 
sailed over to the fire and gave it a tremen- 
dous poking, after which she attacked the 
table and cleared it off. Her guest mean- 
while was too much overcome with these 
statements to make any reply at first, but 
after her astonishment had worn away she 
roused herself sufficiently to mutter angrily, 
‘*Dat ar house ob mine’s plenty good ’nuf 
foh any niggah, fom Noo Yo’k or anywhah 
else, ’f I want to sell it, but I ain’t gwine to. 
Not toany stuck-up niggah fom de No’f, I 
ain’t!’’ 

With that she hobbled back to her own 


door in indignation, leaving Majority alone 
in her glory, feeling twice as important over 
the fact that she had been entertaining com- 
pany. There was going to be a certain éclat 
about it which would set her up amazingly 


among her neighbors. Majority liked it and 
resolved to invite the old man to dinner the 
next day, which she did. With many 
chuckles of delight he accepted the invitation, 
and it was not many days before he was more 
at home in the littlecabin by the fireside than 
ever he had been in his son’s kitchen in New 
York. 

George Abraham found work little by little, 
odd jobs here and there, enough to keep him 
from day to day, not much besides. Occa- 
sionally he laid aside a five-cent piece in the 
old rag when his conscience troubled him 
about the burying money, but that was not 
often, for he found life too comfortable in this 
new land to be very sorry he had come, even 
for conscience’ sake. To be sure he lived in 
a desolate little hole of a room, but then 
what did it matter where one lived so long as 
one could spend the evenings by a pleasant 
fire with an agreeable companion ? 

Truth to tell, this fireside was rapidly be- 
coming a necessity to old George Abraham’s 
happiness, and he shortly began tocast about 
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in his mind how he might make it his own. 
Money would buy one like it if he worked 
hard, and for a few days he worked as hard as 
he was able ; but then the thought of a deso- 
late hearth with none to enjoy it but himself 
did not seem a bright prospect and he med- 
itated upon another plan. 

‘Mis’ Wash’n’ton,” he said one even- 
ing as they sat beside thefire. There had been 
along talk during which George Abraham 
had given a full account of his own history 
together with that of several of his friends 
and relations, and Mrs. Washington had told 
most minutely about her own life, the death 
of her husband and two children, the burn- 
ing of her house, the subscription paper 
passed about by herself among the towns- 
people and many strangers who were there, 
and finishing with an account of her life in 
the present cabin up to the time George 
Abraham appeared upon the scene. This 
appearance, she admitted, was a pleasant 
relief to the monotony of life. 

‘* Mis’ Wash’n’ton, ”’ he began again clear- 
ing his throat and moving his hands up and 
down before the blaze, ‘‘ I has a prop’sishun 
to p’opose to yoh. Yoh see,’’ here he raised 
the forefinger of his right hand and touched 
it eloquently with the thumb of his left, 
‘*yoh hy’ar is lonesome an’ so ’s I. Yoh 
ain’t got no man to take cah yoh, an’I ain’t 
no woman to git my meals. Yoh see,’’ he 
passed to the second finger of his right hand 
here, and turning his head a little more 
toward her went on without looking up, ‘‘when 
I was mahried de fust time,—dat is,—when 
I was mahried, Sally wasa gal without any 
sense ’t all, and she did’n’t wan’ t’ stay t’ 
home an’ cook, an’ she war mighty young 
an’ on’sperienced. Co’se she knowed how to 
do tings, but den she didn’t seem to take no 
kind ob signature ob de fac’ dat I want tings 
jes’ right. Aftah shedie I look round a spell, 
but I cou’d’n’ seem to see no one bettah’n 
she’d ben, an’ so I went to lib with my son 
Joseph Jeffson. He’s mighty smaht man, 
Joseph Jefi’son is, but his wife Lize’s nocount, 
She kin’ wuk well ’nuf, but she ain’t no kind 
obcomp’ny. But now, ’Jority, ef I could a 
foun’ yoh, I’d a jes’ up’n mahried right 
smart quick. ”’ 

With a satisfied chuckie he passed to the 
third finger and began under another head. 

“‘M’jority, now, see,”’ and he leaned for- 
ward and looked at her closely as she sat 
with her large arms folded peacefully over 





her ample proportions, and her luminous 
eyes fixed full upon him, while a broad grin 
was on the eve of lighting up her face, 
“*spose we gits mahried, yoh an’ me.” 
He stopped and leaned further forward 
eagerly watching her: face. 

Majority considered the question a mo- 
ment, then she said in a calm deliberate 
tone, ‘‘Is yoh Meth’dis’ or Bap’tis’, Mistah 
Wiggins? ’Cause ef yoh’s Bap’tis’ I ain’t 
right suah’boutit. Yohsee Mistah Wash’n’- 
ton was Bap’tis’ and we never git ’long jes’ 
right ’bout goin’ to chu’ch. Dem Bap'’tis’ 
down hy’ar is dredful on’ligious-minded 
folks, an’ I don’t tink I could stan’ one ob 
dem roun’.’”’ 

‘““Oh, I ’s Meth’dis’,’’ answered George 
Abraham hastily, edging his chair a little 
closer to hers, and then he fairly held his 
breath with expectation as Majority con- 
sidered. 

‘Wal, Mistah Wiggins,’’ said Majority 
and then, mindful of the curious neighbor, 
she arose and closed the cabin door before she 
finished her remark. 

They settled it between themselves behind 
that closed door, and George Abraham went 


to his lodgings with joy in his heart. This 
was the last night he would spend in the little 
forlorn room that had been his resting place 
since he came to the South. Hearose quite 
early the next morning and began to make in- 


quiries for a minister from the North. At 


last he found one. 

‘* Will yoh mahry me jes’ like you mahry 
white folks ?’’ he inquired anxiously of the 
good man, ‘‘canse I’s fom de No’f an’ I’s 
used to no’th’n ways, an’ I wants tings all 
right. Dat’s why I come to yoh, ’cause I 
tink yoh knows how bettah. I’s fom Noo 
Yo’k, sah!’ 

The clergyman assured him that he should 
be married after the most approved method. 

‘‘ Well, sah, now I has ’noder question to 
perpound, sah. How much is dis yer busi- 
ness gwine tocos’ me? I got t’ know b’fo 
han’ so’s see ’f I kin ’ford it. ”’ 

“Cost you, my friend * Why nothing un- 
less you choose. ’”’ 

“No, sah!’ said George Abraham em- 
phatically shaking his head, ‘“‘I ain’t no 
objec’ ob charity. I’s good ’spec’able nig- 
gah, an’ I wants to git mahried like white 
folks, an’ I ’s willin’ to pay de cos’ pervided 
de ain’t moh ’n I kin ’ford.”’ 

‘But, my dear sir, there is nocharge for mar- 
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rying people. You can give what you like.’’ 

‘“‘No, sah. I wants de price stated. I’s 
gwine know befo’han’ how much dis yer 
business gwine cos’. What ’s de price?’ 

The minister was unable to get rid of the 
proud old man until he had stated a sum to 
be paid down at the close of the wedding 
ceremony, and although it was exceedingly 
small, George Abraham’s conscience again 
troubled him as he counted it out from the 
hoarded five-cent pieces in his ‘‘ buryin’ rag.’’ 

It would be hard work to support a wife 
and replace all that money, but it must be 
done, now all the more, for it would never do 
to leave Majority to bury him with her own 
money. 

The happy pair took a wedding trip in the 
one street car the town afforded, going to the 
limit of the road and back for five cents, two 
more bits of burying money paying their 
fare; after which gayeties, they came home to 
eat an unusually fine corn cake baked in the 
ashes, and to sit beside their own fire and 
talk over their new-found bliss. 

Three years of happy life passed over the 
little cabin home in the southland. The 
master of the house took great delightin his 
new possessions. The small dooryard was 
neatly kept and two oleander trees stood on 
either side of the gate. The few boards that 
formed a path from the gate to the steps were 
bordered with periwinkles nodding gaily. 
The rickety fence became a mass of Cherokee 
roses. The house itself had changed its 
weatherbeaten hue for an honest coat of thick 
whitewash and made a good setting for 
Majority’s dark smiling face as she sat on the 
doorstep at herwork. She never went out 
washing as in former times, nor out to do a 
day’s work. She had become more respect- 
able. She hada husband to “‘s’poaht’’ her 
now, and she only took in washings from a 
few rich tourists. These washings George 
Abraham always went after, for his pride 
would not allow his wife to go, and he dressed 
for the occasion in the starchiest white shirt 
and collar he owned and brushed his rusty 
silk hat till it shone almost with pristine 
brightness. He bowed low to the ladies 
when he asked for ‘‘de washin’, ma’am, ef 
yoh please,’’ until the ladies declared that 
they felt as if he were conferring a great favor 
upon them to be willing to carry it, and 
wished he would be alittle less magnificent; 
it seemed like giving their washing to a 
minister or college professor. 
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The burying money had all been collected 
by hard labor, and given into Majority’s 
keeping, consequently George Abraham 
could once more hold up his head with ‘‘de 
*spectables,’’ as he said. But the old man 
was growing feebler. A day’s work tired 
him and though he was always ready to 
chuckle ‘over the least little thing when he 
came in, Majority could see that he sat more 
quietly ofan evening in his corner of the 
chimney, than he had done the first few 
months aftertheir marriage. He sang often, 
now, his favoritesong about Dixie. Majority 
had not heard it much until recently. 

As the days grew shorter and cooler and 
occasionally there came quite a cold snap for 
Florida, the old man was to be found more 
and more by the fireside, where Majority 
kept a good fire for him all day long. Here 
he would sit bent over toward the blaze, 
crooning to himself. Sometimes he varied 
the favorite song with other plantation 
melodies. One that he often sang was: 


**I’s gwine lay down my life f’ my Lawd, 
Foh my Lawd, foh my Lawd, 

I’s gwine lay down my life f my Lawd. 
One o’ dees maw’ nin’s, bright an’ fair, 
Put on m’ wings an’ try de air. 

I’s gwine lay down my life f my Lawd, 
F’ my Law-aw-awd, f my Lawd, 

I’s gwine lay down my life f my Lawd. 
Way down yon’er ’bout twelve o’clock, 
Place my foot on de solid rock, 

I’s gwine lay down my life f my Lawd. ” 


He would chant this over by the hour till 
Majority was wrought toa high pitch of ex- 
citement and she would sometimes join in 
the singing. 

But one morning George Abraham did not 
arise from his bed. He said he did not feel just 
right and he guessed he would lie still. Ma- 
jority built up the fire so that the brightness 
would reach over to the bedside, and he lay 
all day watching her at herwork. But when 
the next day came and he felt no more like 
getting up, his wife began to be troubled. 
Day after day went by and still the old man 
lay there; quiet, contented, happy, singing 
his songs, it is true, and talking a little to 
her. Every day the voice grew weaker and 
the talking less. More and more he dwelt on 
the verse, 

“One o’ dees mawn’in’s, bright an’ fair, 
Put on m’ wings an’ try de air. ”’ 
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yoh reckon de has fiahplaces in heaben?” 
‘‘ What foh yoh ask dat?” asked his wife 
sharply, looking at him suspiciously, and 
then with her tone growing more gentle she 
added: ‘‘Yoh don’t feel bad, does yoh, 
Jawge Ab’ham? ’Cause ef yoh does I ’s 
gwine hab de doctah. ”’ 
And the doctor came soon but shook his 
head, left a little medicine, and went away. 
Majority hovered about her husband, do- 
ing this and that for his comfort, making 
unnumbered dishes to tempt him, but he 
seemed not to be able to touch them, Her 
black face wore a dull hopeless look as day 
after day he only grew weaker and his voice 
more faint. 
‘* M’jority, ’’ he said one day, ‘‘ yoh ’s ben 
a good wife, yoh has. I don’t jes’ ’zac’ly 
know what I’d a done ef yoh hadn’t a mah- 
ried me an’ ef yoh hadn’t took me in to yoh 
fiah dat fust night Icome. I’s enjoyed yoh 
an’ dat fiah mos’ monst’ously, an’ I reckon 
it’ll be hahd to leab, but I sort o’ seem to feel 
I’s got my call. My heart’s set on gwine to 
de heabenly home, an’ I can’t seemto git it 
’way. I’m glad de buryin’ money’s all right. 
Las’ night I hear dat song a goin’ ober an’ 
ober in my head ’bout Dixie, jes’ like it did 
foh I come down hy’ar, only t’war all diffunt. 
It seem to say: 
“I’s gwine home to heaben, 
No moah I’s gwine to wandah, 
My heart ’s turned home to heaben, 
I can’t stay heah no longah, 
Foh time hab changed de ole man, 
His head am bendin’ low, 
His heart ’s turned home to heaben, 
An’ he mus’ go, 


‘* Ts trabblin’ home to heaben, 
My step am slow an’ feeble, 
I pray de Lawd to help me 
An’ lead me from all ebil; 
But should my strength fohsake me 
Den kine angels come an’ take me, 
My heart’s turned home to heaben, 
An’ I mus’ go. 


“‘I'’s gwine home to heaben, I ’s gwine 
home to heaben, 
I’s gwine whah de orange blossoms grow, 
Foh I heah de angels callin’ 
An’ I heah King Jesus callin’, 
My heart ’s turned home to heaben 
An’ I mus’ go. ”’ 
And with the last words of the song linger- 


One day he said to his wife, ‘‘M’jority, ing on his lips the old man died. 





GIRARD COLLEGE. 
BY WILLIAM H. ZELLER. 


is but imperfectly understood. The 

character of its work and the scope of 
Girard’s will have been matters frequently dis- 
cussed in the last half century ; the institution 
itself from the time of opening day in January, 
1848, until the present, has never lacked for 
critics, nor has there been an absence of praise. 
Some one has aptly said, ‘‘ If you would see 
Girard’s monument, look around you,’’ and 
certainly within the cold gray walls that in- 
close the old farm of Peel Hall on the Ridge 
Road, every inch of its forty-one acres tells 
the living story of the merchant, mariner, 
and philanthropist. 

The great Corinthian temple, than which 
there isno purerspecimen of Grecian architec- 
ture, standsupon one acre ofthis territory. It 
was fourteen years and six months in course 
of construction. The corner stone was laid on 
the 4th of July, 1833, and the main edifice, with 
the counterpart twin buildings on either side, 
were completed and transferred to the direc- 
tors on the 13th of November, 1847. Mr. Gi- 
rard died December 26, 1831, and the pro- 
visions of his will were not long in taking 
shape. The total cost of the original college 
was $1,933,821.78, and from the original en- 
dowment the commissioners of the Girard es- 
tate set aside in stocks and loans to consti- 
tute the college fund $2,000,000. This sum 
increased by judicious investment $887,648 
beyond the limit designed to pay for the col- 
lege, and at this time we have the remark- 
able spectacle of a trust so magnificently 
managed that the endowment has increased 
to about $12,500,000, the greatest of its kind 
in America. Perhaps, if the various items 
were given at their full value, the endowment 
would stand at $15,000,000 or $18,000,000. 

Before entering upon details inseparable from 
subjects of this character, it is interesting to 
study what this monument of Stephen Girard 
means. Since January, 1848, 3,370 young 
men have graduated from its classes. To- 
day, 1,585 students are on the rolls of this 
civil West Point of America. To maintain 
them costs an annual average expenditure of 
$350, which covers everything in their home 
and school life. Each day nine barrels of 
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flour are baked into 2,700 loaves of bread for 
their consumption. When the nation ob- 
serves Thanksgiving it takes two tons of tur- 
key: to satisfy the Girard College portion of 
the general feast. The largest dining room 
quite comfortably seats 1,200and the small- 
est 400 more. Thechapel within the grounds, 
a white marble structure which in itself would 
be acredit to any city, seats 1,700 persons. In 
the top gallery, and facing the pulpit, stands 
a monster pipe organ to guide the many 
voices in the services of God’s house, for, con- 
trary to a quite common belief, Girard Col- 
lege has religious services. Forty-four years 
ago six buildings were ample for the use of 
the household. To-day fourteen are neces- 
sary. This number includes one of the first 
mechanical schools ever opened in an educa- 
tional center. The dormitories, section 
rooms, and schoolrooms are models in their 
way,—always clean and kept in excellent or- 
der, and, like everything else that bears the 
college name, their furnishings and equip- 
ments are of the best. All this isin keeping 
with the wish of the founder. 

Girard in his person, his home, and his 
habits evinced the love of what was simple. 
A soldiers’ monument on the college grounds 
in memory of those who fell on southern 
fields, attests that Girard was a devoted friend 
to those principles of civil and religious liberty 
which are the basis of the political fabric of his 
adopted country, and they are taught in his 
college. 

It was an accident that swept Girard’s trad- 
ing ship into the waters of Delaware Bay 
in May, 1777,—a venture intrusted to his 
keeping by his father in distant Bordeaux. 
It was an accident that caused him to rent a 
store on Water Street while the British fleet 
under Lord Howe was facing the city’s front. 
It was his meeting with Mary Lumm in July 
of that year, and his subsequent marriage, 
that decided him to locate permanently in 
the Quaker City. He was baptized and con- 
firmed a Catholic, but although he rented a 
pew in St. Augustine’s church he seldom if 
ever attended theservices, leaving that duty to 
the other members of his household. Singu- 
lar as it may seem he was married by Episco- 
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pal ceremony in old St. Paul’s church and was 
buried in the graveyard of Trinity Catholic 
church at Sixth and Spruce Streets, accord- 
ing to the simple rites ot the Quaker faith. 

His dwelling house was under the same 
roof with his countingroom, in a narrow 
street near the river, and in a locality almost 
entirely occupied by stores. The furniture 
was substantial but plain. His only equi- 
page was a humble chaise drawn by a sober- 
looking farm horse. While his fleet of mer- 
chant vessels pursued their given course upon 
the pathless seas, it was this same old- 
fashioned chaise that conveyed him to his 
60o-acre farm in Passayunk township, now 
a portion of the city, and there he inspected 
personally the butter and eggs and other prod- 
uce sent up for sale on the Second Street 
market. In his dress and personal appear- 
ance Girard was as plain asthe humblest and 
no stranger could have distinguished this 
possessor of millions from any of the toiling 
thousands around him. 

There is no evidence that Girard loved 
money. The disappointments of his early 
days, and more particularly the sadness of 
his married life—for the mind of his wife was 


within a cloud many years before her death— 
together with the absence of those social 
claims and pleasures which give to man his 
usual aims and objects, would seem to have 
rendered business and the accumulation of 
wealth rather a necessary occupation than a 


source of delight. Noone who has had ac- 
cess to his private papers can fail to become 
impressed with the belief that these early 
disappointments furnish the key to his char- 
acter. 

In a letter to his brother Etienne, he uses 
these striking words, ‘‘ When I rise in the 
morning my-only effort is to labor so hard 
during the day that when the night comes I 
may be enabled to sleep soundly.”” What a 
vista of disappointed hopes and broken ties ! 
The accumulation of money was the result 
and not the aim of hislabors. He was taken 
with the grippe as we know it to-day, in De- 
cember of 1831, and died from the then pre- 
vailing influenza on the 26th day of that 
month. While the remains of his wife rest 
in the grounds of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
the body of Girard is inclosed in a sarcopha- 
gus in the vestibule of the great college tem- 
ple, whence they were removed September 
30, 1851. At his death his fortune amounted 
to $7,500,000. At the present time the Girard 
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estate in buildings, coal properties, stocks 
and bonds, and other items aggregates fully 
$17,000,000. 

It was Girard’s guiding hand that rested as 
a blessing upon the afflicted city in the yel- 
low fever pestilence of 1793. It was his ex- 
ecutive training that organized the hospital 
at Bush Hill in which he served as nurse for 
sixty days. His attachment to his adopted 
country was sincere and undoubted. It was 
his bank that in 1814 took almost the entire 
loan of $5,000,000 which provided Congress 
with the means to carry on the War of 1812, 
and saved the nation’s waning fortunes when 
public credit was prostrated and resources 
sorely taxed. 

The mind is filled with admiration of the 
man and profoundly impressed with the value 
of his example. The goodness of his heart 
was not manifested by ostentatious subscrip- 
tion or loud profession. Contemplatethe grand 
benevolence of this merchant who becomes 
thereby the father of the fatherless and who 
from day to day rolls so much strain and anx- 
iety from the hearts of the poor widows. See 
how he clears the way before the unfriended 
but active and worthy lad, how he becomes 
the genuine guardian angel of the orphan. 
This is true fame. 

Girard looked into the future. It was his 
consideration for the orphan that caused 
him to write in his will this much discussed 
paragraph : 

“T enjoin and require that no ecclesiastic, mis- 
sionary, or minister of any sect whatever, shall 
ever hold orexercise any station or duty whatever 
in the said college; nor shall any such person 
ever be admitted for any purpose, or as a visitor, 
within the premises appropriated to the purposes 
of thesaid college. In making this restriction, I 
do not mean to cast any reflection upon any sect or 
person whatsoever ; but, as there is such a multi- 
tude of sects, and such a diversity of opinion 
among them, I desire to keep the tender minds 
of the orphans who are to derive advantage from 
this bequest free from the excitement which 
clashing doctrines and sectarian controversy are 
so apt to produce. My desire is, that all the in- 
structors and teachers in the college shall take 
pains to instill into the minds of the scholars the 
purest principles of morality, so that on their 
entrance into active life they may, from incli- 
nation and habit, evince benevolence toward 
their fellow-creatures, and a love of truth, so- 
briety, and industry, adopting at the same time 
such religious tenets as their mature reason may 
enable them to prefer.” 
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While Girard was an admirer of Voltaire 
and other infidel writers, and while the min- 
istry of his day were merciless in criticism of 
the man, his college is perhaps one of the 
greatest in its Christian influence, Christian 
exemplification and uses, known to the pres- 
ent generation. The chapel services twice a 
day with preaching twice on Sunday are con- 
ducted by laymen. No minister of the gos- 
pel has ever been known to get beyond the 
college walls except by misrepresentation on 
his part. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the college has long had opprobrium heaped 
upon it because of this restriction the record 
of less than forty-five years shows that twenty- 
nine sons of Girard are preachers of the gos- 
pel to-day. Among them may be mentioned 
the Rev. Frank I. Dobbins, of the Frankford 
Baptist church ; the Rev. Spencer B. Meeser, 
of the First Baptist church of Paterson, N. 
J.; the late Rev. Henry J. Hamilton, formerly 
of the Baptist church at Connellsville; the 
Rev. Peter Duffy, of the Methodist church ; 
the Revs. Winfield Scott Baer, William Lyons, 
and Theodore A. Waterman, of the Episcopal 
church, andthe Rev. William N. Cushman, 
of the Presbyterian church, It should not be 
necessary to enter further upon this subject. 
These are fruits from an already abundant 
harvest. 

The government of the college is vested by 
way of executive direction in a president and 
vice president, under the more immediate 
control of the committee on household of the 
board of city trusts, a body composed of 
twelve gentlemen who have long occupied 
places of honor and respect in the commer- 
cial and industrial circles of the city. Under 
the old form, when appropriations for the 
maintenance of the college were made by the 
city councils of Philadelphia, a board of di- 
rectors was chosen from time to time, but 
manifest abuses crept into the administra- 
tion through the manipulation of the politi- 
cian, and this resulted in a reorganization in 
the year 1868 by which the present board was 
created, the members holding their positions 
for life and by appointment from the courts. 
The effect was salutary fiom the start and 
throughout the past twenty-four years the 
college has made signal advance in all its de- 
partments. 

The faculty of to-day is composed of sixty- 
one professors and teachers and the course 
of instruction begins in the primary, or first 
form grade, ending in the fourth form, where 
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it comprises chemistry and physics, mathe- 
matics, drawing, writing and bookkeeping, 
natural history, English literature, French, 
Spanish, elocution, phonography, and spe- 
cial training in carpentry, wood turning, 
electrical mechanics, foundry and forge, 
vocal music, a military training, and gym- 
nastics. 

The household department is supervised by 
a matron, an assistant matron, twenty-four 
governesses, and fifteen prefects. A govern- 
ess has charge of.a section of forty boys and 
a prefect has charge of seventy-two students. 
In addition there is a steward, a visiting 
physician, a resident physician, a dentist, 
and a superintendent of admission and in- 
denture. 

College life to the boys rarely changes. 
The work of the day begins at 6 o’clock in 
the morning, when the great bell rings out 
the summons to rise. Breakfast follows at 
6:30 and from 7 to 8 o’clock there is recrea- 
tion or preparation of lessons. After morn- 
ing chapel the pupils attend school until 12 
o’clock. There is half an hour’s play before 
dinner. From 1 until 2 o’clock the boys are 
on the playgrounds, from 2 until 4 they are 
in the schools, chapel follows, and from that 
hour until 6 they are again on the play- 
grounds. Supper follows. From 6:30 until 
9 o’clock, according to their age, they are in 
the section rooms, after which they retire to 
the dormitories. 

A system of rewards prevails which allows 
a star in scholarship for averages over 9. In 
conduct the first, second, and third classes of 
honor are represented on a scale of 9 to 9.3, 
9.3 to 9.6 and 9.6 to 10. This allows a boy 
six rewards a month, which entitle the 
holder to a Saturday in the city as a holiday. 
At stated times there are regulation days for 
the pupils to visit their homes such as the 
third Wednesday of January, April, July, and 
October, Washington’s Birthday, Decoration 
Day, Independence Day, and Thanksgiving. 
There are three set vacation periods also, 
which run from two weeks and upward dur- 
ing July and August, and five days each at 
Christmas and Easter. 

A valuable assistant to the discipline of 
the institution is the cadet corps, with band 
and drum corps, which was organized in the 
year 1869, andis known as the Battalion of 
Girard Cadets, comprising in all two hun- 
dred and sixty-four members. The drill is 
perfection itself, the uniform is the regulation 
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Federal blue, and the tactics have never been 
successfully competed with by any Quaker 
City company. This military feature has 
had wonderful effect in building up and de- 
veloping the boys coming under its in- 
fluence. 

The discipline of the institution is almost 
entirely administered through admonition, 
deprivation of recreation, marks, and se- 
clusion. An unruly pupil whose conduct 
becomes vitiating to his comrades suffers ex- 
pulsion and his name is taken from the rolls. 
Corporal punishment is never administered 
except in the presence of the president. It 
may be interesting further to state that each 
demerit mark does not alone detract from the 
conduct average but must be paid for in the 
delinquent room by a service of twenty 
minutes, and in the schools by writing fifty 
words with full definition from the dictionary, 
or by translating in the French department. 

It will be readily seen that the collegeis a 
great community and a law unto itself, dif- 
fering very materially from any like institu- 
tion and adhering exclusively to its own form 
of government. There are fewchanges in text- 
books and some of the faculty have had 


charge of their department since the college 


opened forty-four years ago. There is no 
recognition or sympathy with the affairs of 
the outside world in matters of education. 
It is sufficient for Girard College to lead and 
not to follow in its treatment and education 
of youth. . 

The president of the college, A. H. Fetter- 
olf, Ph. D., LL. D., is agentleman well quali- 
fied for the peculiar and difficult trust to 
which he has been called. Heis much like 
the father of a great family, and his constant 
aim is to deal kindly but firmly with the 
somewhat turbulent spirits. He resides 
within the grounds and, with the help of 
prefect and governess, who arealso residents, 
directs, controls, and instructs. 

What does it take to maintain this great 
family? In passing, it is proper to statethat 
the total invested capital or residuary fund 
of the Girard estate is valued at $12,358,148. 
The buildings within the grounds are as- 
sessed at $3,250,000, the real estate in Schuyl- 
kill and Columbia Counties, about 18,000 
acres, is valued at $1,329,775; besides these 
are shares of various stocks and mortgages 
together with ground rents valued at 
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$2,853,975. The coal properties yielded in 
cash receipts for 1891 the sum of $592,740, 
the real estate in the city gave in cash re- 
ceipts $429,888; and there was an addition to 
the residuary fund of $1,320,380 for that year. 
In the way of expenditures the college re- 
quired $453,247, some of the items being 
$42,766 for clothing and $120,186 for subsist- 
ence. All this presents a picture and ex- 
ample for emulation by the multimillion- 
aires of the present time. 

The will of Mr. Girard provides that his 
college should be for the benefit of ‘‘ poor 
white male orphan” children. In the ab- 
sence of a more specific description of those 
for whom the testator intended the advan- 
tages of his college, the first board oftrustees 
decided, under legal advice, that the term 
“‘orphan”? should be defined ‘‘a fatherless 
child.’”? This decision has become the rule 
of the institution and admissions are not con- 
fined to those who in the general acceptance 
ofthe word are orphans, but includes also 
such children as have lost by death the male 
parent. The recent attempt on the part of 
some prominent leaders of the colored race to 
bring about the admission of colored children, 
resulted in the usual failure to break the will, 
thecourts deciding that Girard had an absolute 
right to stipulate in his will those whoshould 
be his beneficiaries, and that poor white male 
orphans meant white and not black. To be 
qualified for admission the boys must be be- 
tween the ages of six and ten years, and no 
application is received of a child before he 
attains the first-named age, nor can he bead- 
mitted into the college after becoming ten 
years of age, although the application has 
been made previously. By the will prefer- 
ence is given to Philadelphia first, then to 
Pennsylvania, then New York and New 
Orleans. 

No contribution hitherto made in this coun- 
try to the great cause of human charity has 
excited more general interest or become 
more widely known than the bequest of 
Stephen Girard. The life of Girard is in- 
structive. The work of the college bearing 
his name is an inspiration. Not alone the 
present generation, but many to come will 
rise up and call him blessed. The benefactor 
sleeps among those whom his bounty is con- 
stantly rearing,—living monum@fiits to per- 
petuate his name. 
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POE’S FEMALE 


BY EUGENE 


and desolate. It was his singular 

good fortune, from his birth to his 
death, to win and hold the love and friend- 
ship of many sweet and sympathetic women. 
Carlyle says the ‘“‘story of genius has its 
bright side as well as its dark.’? The bright 
side of Poe’s life was, as Washington Irving 
expresses it, when it ‘‘was gladdened by 
blessed womankind.’’ The poet possessed 
many of those personal qualities and intel- 
lectual gifts which interest and fascinate the 
gentle sex: he was handsome, polished, 
richly imaginative, and a perfect master of 
all the graceful refinements of language. 
Perhaps there never lived a poet so truly ap- 
preciative of the loveliness of woman as Ed- 
gar Poe. He was a worshiper of beauty, 


Fossa POE’S life was not all dark 


FRIENDS. 
L. DIDIER. 


believing, with a recent poet, that of all 
beauty a beautiful woman is the supremest. 
His was the delicate, ethereal, poetical senti- 
ment of the Greek worship of an ideal 
beauty, so exquisitely personified by Nausicaa 
in the Odyssey. 

Poe’s female friends, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, were women who were able to sym- 
pathize with his lofty intellectual ambition, 
able to ‘point to higher worlds,” although, 
perhaps, not capable of “leading the way”’ 
for him to follow. Proud, solitary, and am- 
bitious he found a never-failing congeniality 
and sympathy in the society of bright and 
lovely women, some of whom almost realized 
the creations of his wonderful imagination : 
Ligeia, Morella, Lenore. 

Mrs. Allan was Edgar Poe’s first female 
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friend when the little fellow was left an or- 
phan by the almost simultaneous death of his 
father and mother. The gifted and beautiful 
boy soon won his way to the heart of the 
kind Mrs. Allan, and Mr. Allan was proud 
of the precocious wit and talents of little 
Edgar. He was made a sort of show-child, 
and was frequently called upon to recite 
poetry for the amusement of visitors. Poe 
said of himself, in after years: ‘‘My voice 
was a household law, and, at an age when 
few children have abandoned their leading 
strings, I was left to the guidance of my own 
will, and became in all but name the master 
of my own actions.” Mr. Allan petted and 
spoiled his adopted son, but he never really 
loved him. One who knew Poe during his 
childish days, says Mrs. Allan was devoted 
to him and he to her. She always stood be- 
tween him and her cold, stern husband. She 
died as the young poet reached his manhood, 
at the very time when a mother’s tender and 
unselfish love was most needed. Upon the 
eve of asecond marriage, Mr. Allan turned 
his adopted son adrift, without a penny, al- 
though he had taught him to expect a 
princely inheritance. 

Another early friend of Poe was Mrs. Helen 
Stannard, the mother of one of his school 
friends. One day he accompanied his young 
companion to his home, The story goes that 
the mother of his friend entered the room 
and, taking his hand, spoke some kind and 
gracious words of welcome, which so affected 
the sensitive orphan boy as to kindle within 
him, as he himself said, ‘‘ the one idolatrous, 
purely ideal loveof histempest-tossed youth.” 
He was fourteen at the time that Mrs. Stan- 
nard spoke the sweet and gentle words which 
made the world seem less hopelessly dark 
and desolate. This lady became the confi- 
dante of his youthful sorrows, and, when he 
was unhappy at home, he went to her for 
sympathy, for consolation, and for advice. 
Unfortunately, she died within a year after 
he first knew her, and it is related that night 
after night he visited her grave, oppressed by 
* the thought that she was lying there all 
alone. It was during those lonesome mus- 
ings that he became fascinated by the un- 
fathomable mysteries of the other world, 
which impressed his whole life and much of 
his life work. To his mind and heart, the 
dead, although unseen, were ever present, 
seeing, knowing, hearing him. Those mid- 
night churchyard vigils, with their unforgot- 
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ten memories, furnish a key to some of the 
strange, mysterious circumstances of his ex- 
traordinary life. In those silent, solitary 
communions with the beloved dead, ques- 
tions arose in the somber chambers of his 
imagination which were long afterwards 
answered in the musical cadences of his 
stately verse. 

The pervading and enforcing spirit of some 
of his most wonderful productions, prose aud 
verse, is the ‘‘awful mystery of death.’ 
Those familiar with his writings will recall 
the sad, beautiful story of Ligeia, which dis- 
plays perhaps more than any other of his re- 
markable tales, ‘‘an imagination, royally 
dowered and descended.” So, also, in 
Morella, the characters are profoundly inter- 
ested in the same mystic investigation oflife 
and death, of love that outlives death, of 
death that cannot quench love. The somber 
mystery of the grave inspired the exquisite 
poem, ‘‘The Sleeper,’ which tells in words 
of mournful music of a beautiful woman,cof- 
fined in her deep and lasting sleep. Moresom- 
ber still is the ‘‘ Conqueror Worm,” which is 
a wild, despairing wail over the hopelessness 
of receiving tidings of the dead. In the lyric, 
‘For Annie,”’ the treatment, though the sub- 
ject is still of the dead, is free from that dark 
despair which broods over most of his won- 
derful verse. But, of all the poetry inspired 
by his grateful memory of Mrs. Stannard, 
the best, the most beautiful, the most elo- 
quent is ‘‘ Lenore,’’ commencing, 

“Ah, broken is the golden bowl! the spirit 
flown forever ! 

Let the bell toll! A saintly soul floats on the 
Stygian river !”’ 


Another poem addressed to this lady has a 
still more classic grace. I refertothe ‘‘ Lines 
to Helen,’’ commencing, 

‘Helen, thy beauty was to me.”’ 


This dainty poem was written before Poe had 
reached his seventeenth year. James Rus- 
sell Lowell says these lines have a grace and 
symmetry of outline such as few poets ever 
attain, and they are valuable as displaying 
‘‘ what canonly be expressed by a contradict- 
ory phrase, innate experience.” 

Thus, some of the most remarkable of Poe’s 
poems were inspired by her of whom he wrote, 
a year or two before his death : ‘‘ As the friend 
of my boyhood, the truest, tenderest of this 
world’s most womanly souls, and an angel 
to my forlorn and darkened nature.”’ 
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In 1836 Poe married his fair young cousin, 
Virginia Clemm. All who knew Virginia 
Poe speak of her matchless beauty and love- 
liness. Captain Mayne Reid, who frequently 
visited the family when they were residing in 
one of the suburbs of Philadelphia, described 
their home as small but beautified by flowers, 
enlivened by the singing of birds, and illu- 
minated by the presence of the poet’s young 
wife, who was “angelically beautiful in per- 
son, and not less beautiful in spirit. Noone 
who remembers that dark-eyed daughter of 
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of her that he wrote his weird requiem of 
‘‘Ulalume,’’ a poem that has pleased and 
puzzled alike the most thoughtful and imag- 
inative minds. 

The unceasing love and devotion of Mrs. 
Clemm to Edgar Poe—a devotion that out- 
lived the life of the poet’s wife, a love that 
ended only with Mrs. Clemm’s death—was 
the natural result of his love and devotion to 
her daughter. To Mrs. Clemm he addressed 
a sonnet showing his appreciation of her 
great kindness and unfailing patience and 
sweetness of disposition. The last lines are 





the South, her face so exquisitely lovely, her 
gentle, graceful de- : 

meanor, no one who 
has spent an hour in 
her society, but will 
indorse what I have 
said of this lady, 
who was the most 
delicate realization of 
the poet’sideal. But 
the bloom upon her 
cheek was too pure, 
too bright, for earth. 
It wascousumption’s 
color—that sadly 
beautiful light that 
beckons to an early 
grave.” 

The tender grace 
of the love of Edgar 
and Virginia Poe in- 
spired his exquisite 
ballad, ‘‘ Annabel 





particularly beauti- 

ful : 

‘“My mother—my own 
mother—who died 
early, 

Was but the mother of 
myself; but you 
Are mother to the one 
I loved so dearly, 
And thus are dearer 
than the mother 

whom I knew, 

By that infinity with 
which my wife 

Is dearer to my soul 
than its soul-life.’’ 





Soon after the pub- 
lication of ‘The 
Raven,’’ Poe met a 
lady who was des- 
tined to exercise a 
good and powerful 








Lee,” of which she 
was the heroine. 
Nothing could be more beautiful and sug- 
gestive than these lines : 


‘‘A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee ; 

So that her high-born kinsmen came, 
And bore her away from me.’’ 


Edgar Poe wasavery domestic man, and 
found his best and truest happiness in the 
society of his wife and mother, who loved 
him devotedly and never lost confidence in 
him. He was seldom away from home for an 
hour, unless his darling Virginia or Mrs. 
Clemm was with him. ‘‘ The three lived one 
for the other,’’ said Mrs. Clemm. Poe’s de- 
votion to his delicate wife was one of the 
most beautiful traits in his character, and her 
death at the early age of twenty-five was the 
greatest grief of his life. It was in memory 


Maria Clemm., 


influence over his 


life. This lady was 
Mrs. Frances Sargent Osgood, one of the 
most gifted and impassioned poets of the 
decade of American literature between 1840 
and 1850. She has furnished a very in- 
teresting account of her first meeting with 
Poe: 

‘‘My first meeting with the poet was at the 
Astor House. A few days previous Mr. Willis 
had handed me, at the Zable d’hdte, that 
strange and thrilling poem, ‘The Raven,’ say- 
ing that the author wanted my opinion of it. 
Its effect upon me was so singular, so like that 
of ‘weird, unearthly music,’ that it was with a 
feeling almost of dread that I heard he desired 
an introduction. Yet I could not refuse without 
seeming ungrateful, because I had just heard of 
his enthusiastic and partial eulogy of my writ- 
ings, in his lecture on American Literature. I 
shall never forget the morning when I was 
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summoned to the drawing-room to receive him. 
With his proud and beautiful head erect, his 
dark eyes flashing with the electric light of feel- 
ing and thought, a peculiar and indescribable 
blending of hauteur and sweetness in his ex- 
pression and manner, he greeted me calmly, 
gravely, almost coldly ; yet with so marked an 
earnestness that I could not help being deeply 
impressed by it. From that moment until his 
death we were friends.” 

In another communication, Mrs. Osgood 
speaks of her ‘‘affectionate interest” in the 
poet, adding, 

“Tthink no one knew him, no one has 
known him personally—certainly no woman— 
without feeling the same interest. I can sin- 
cerely say that I have never seen him otherwise 
than gentle, generous, well-bred, and fastidi- 
ously refined. Toa sensitive and delicately 
nurtured woman, there was a peculiar and irre- 
sistible charm in the chivalry, grace, and al- 
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most reverence with which he approached all 
women who won his respect. It was this which 
first commanded and always retained my regard 
for him,”’ 


Mrs. Osgood furnishes a charming glimpse 
of the poet in his own home, sitting beneath 
the romantic picture of his lost Lenore,spend- 
ing hour after hour in literary composition, 
tracing in the most exquisite hand ever writ- 
ten by poet the rare and radiant fancies as 
they flashed through his wonderful brain. 
She describes a visit at his house toward the 
close of his residence in New York, when he 
seemed unusually gay and light-hearted. 
Mrs. Osgood’s narrative runs as follows: 


‘Virginia, his sweet wife, had written me a 
pressing invitation to come to them ; and I, who 
never could resist her affectionate summons, and 
who enjoyed his society far more in his own 
house than elsewhere, hastened to Amity Street. 
I found him just complet- 








ing his series of papers 
entitled ‘The Literati of 
New York.’ ‘See,’ said 
he, displaying in laugh- 
ing triumph several little 
rolls of narrow paper, ‘I 
am going to show you, by 
the difference in length 
of these, the different 
degrees of estimation in 
which I hold all you liter- 
ary people. In each of 
these, one of you is rolled 
up and fully discussed. 
Come, Virginia, help 
me!’ And one by one 
they unfolded them. At 
last they came to one 
which seemed intermin- 
able. Virginia, laughing, 
ran to the side of the 
room with one end, and 
her husband to the oppo- 
site with the other. ‘And 
whose linkéd _ sweet- 
ness long drawn out is 
that?’ said I. ‘Hear 
her!’ he cried, ‘just as if 
her vain little heart didn’t 
tell her it’s herself.’ ” 
Mrs. Osgood’s friend- 
ship for the poet lasted 
until his death, and she 
survived him only sev- 








Frances Sargent Osgood. 


en months. In the last 
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edition of her poems, is one inspired by her 
friendship for Poe. I quote the last verse : 
‘‘Love’s silver lyre he played so well 
Lies shattered on his tomb ; 
But still in air its music spell 
Floats on through light and gloom ; 
And in the hearts where soft they fell 
His words of beauty bloom 
Forevermore.”’ 
Mrs. Osgood was worthy of Poe’s enthusi- 
astic admiration: her mind 
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one hundred dollars was raised at the Union 
Club of New York. Among the contributors 
was Gen. Winfield Scott, who said, ‘“‘ true- 
hearted Americans should take care of their 
poets as well as their soldiers.”’ 

Mrs. Estelle Anna Lewis, whois known in 
the literary world as ‘‘Stella,’’ was another 
kind friend who assisted Poe at this time of 
his greatest need. This lady—author of the 
imaginative poem, ‘‘ Records of the Heart,’’ 





and heart, her face and fig- 
ure, were alike exquisite. 
She was of medium height, 
slender, dainty, and grace- 
ful; her eyes were large, 
luminous, and full of ex- 
pression; her complexion 
was pale, and offered a strik- 
ing contrast to her dark 
hair; her features were re- 
fined and her whole appear- 
ance possessed a rare, deli- 
cate beauty, which was both 
interesting and charming. 
No person can look upon the 
face of this lady, a face glow- 
ing with enthusiasm and a 
dreamy, tropical sunshine, 
and wonder that a man of 
Poe’s deep and earnest feel- 
ing, a man of his passionate 
appreciation of beauty and 
genius, should have been so 
prodigal and eloquent in 
his praise of her person and 
poetry. 

Soon after Poe removed to 











Fordham in the summer of 
1846 he became acquainted 
with Marie Louise Shew. 
The poet’s wife was dying with consumption 
and the anxiety caused by her sickness pre- 
vented him from engaging in any literary 
work ; thus his only source of income was cut 
off. The situation of the little household 
grew worse and worse every day, and abso- 
lute starvation threatened them. At this crit- 
ical moment, Mrs. Shew’s kind offices were 
enlisted in their behalf; she raised money, 
bought comforts for the dying wife, and be- 
came the ministering angel of the family. 
After the death of Mrs. Poe, Mrs. Shew 
continued her gentle charity to the stricken 
members of the Fordham cottage. It was 
chiefly through her exertions that a purse of 


Estelle Anna Lewis, 


and other poetical works, including ‘‘The 
Child of the Sea,’’ which Poe mentioned as 
“strikingly original’? and ‘‘ warmly imagi- 
native ’’—was one ofthe last and truest friends 
the poet ever had. He himself said that he 
had for her ‘‘ the affection of a brother.’’ Mrs. 
Lewis wrote : 


“‘T saw much of Mr. Poe during the last year 
of his life. He was one of the most sensitive 
and refined gentlemen I ever met. My girlish 
poem, ‘The Forsaken,’ made us acquainted. 
He had seen it floating the rounds of the press, 
and wrote to tell me how much he liked it: ‘It 
is inexpressibly beautiful,’ he said, ‘and I should 
very much like to know the young author.’ ” 
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The day before Poe left New York for Rich- 
mond (June 30, 1849) he and Mrs. Clemm 
dined with Mr. and Mrs. Lewis and stayed at 
their house all night. The latter in giving 
an account of this last visit said : 

**Mr. Poe seemed very sad and retired early. 
On leaving the next day, he took my hand in 
his, and said, ‘Dear Stella, my much beloved 


worth, Burns and Highland Mary. It is well 
known that after the death of his child-wife, 
Virginia Clemm, Poe, seeking ‘‘surcease of 
sorrow for his lost Lenore,’’ became engaged 
to Mrs. Whitman. Of this short-lived en- 
gagement, it has been said: ‘‘It opened a 
prospect of happiness—even for him, the 
desolate and despairing. Like the gleam of 
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friend, I have a presentiment that I shall never light that cheered Sindbad in the Cave of 


see you again. If I never return, write my life. 
You can and will do me justice.’ ’’ 

Mrs. Lewis promised and they parted to 
meet no more in this life. 

The name of Sarah Helen Whitman will be 
forever associated with the name of Edgar A. 
Poe, as that of the woman he most passion- 
ately loved during life, and who most jeal- 
ously guarded and defended his memory 
when he was dead. Their names will be 
linked together like the names of Surrey and 
the Fair Geraldine, Byron and Mary Cha- 


Death and restored him to life, did this en- 
gagement hold out a saving hope to the sou! 
of the unhappy master of the Raven, and 
promise to restore him once again to love.’’ 
But it was not to be: the engagement, for 
some mysterious reason that has never been 
clearly explained, was broken off. That Poe 
was blameless in the matter is proved by Mrs. 
Whitman’s affection for his memory and de- 
fense of his character. Scarcely was the dead 
poet in his long-neglected grave, when slan 
der and obloquy were heaped upon his mem- 
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ory. Mrs. Whitman was one of the first to 
come to the defense, and, as has been beauti- 
fully said, ‘‘ she walked backward, and threw 
over his memory the shining mantle of her 
love.’”’ She appeared as his champion when- 
ever he was attacked, whether it was by some 
penny-a-liner seeking to puff himself into 
brief notice by abusing Poe, or some silly 
woman trying toskip into fame on Poe’s name. 

The story of the love of Edgar A. Poe and 
Sarah Helen Whitman is one of the most in- 
teresting romances in the annals of American 
literature. The poet first saw Mrs. Whitman 
in 1845. He went to Providence to deliver a 
lecture, and, returning to his hotel toward 
midnight, chanced to see her walking in a 
moon-lit garden ; she was clad all in white. 
The hour, the scene, the white figure, made 
an immediate and indelible impression upon 
the poet’s heart. He was not introduced to 
her until 1848, when he was thirty-nine, and 
she was forty-five. 

Poe was aman of distinguished appearance. 
To extraordinary personal advantages were 
added conversational powers unequaled for 
eloquence, manners refined and pleasing, and 
a polished reserve which was fascinating to 
all cultivated women. Such was Poe when 
he first saw Mrs. Whitman. 

Mrs. Whitman was the very type of woman 
to interest such amanas Poe. Dr. W.E. An- 
thony, of Providence, R. I., who knew her, has 
furnished me with a sketch of Mrs. Whitman. 
He says her nature was essentially feminine ; 
she possessed a certain nameless fascination, 
a great personal magnetism ; her conversa- 
tion was replete with wit, imagination, and 
sentiment. She had a beautiful, intellectual 
face, a fine figure, and a brilliant complexion. 
She always wore one style of dress, winter 
and summer, year in and year out. It was 
strikingly original, and set off her personal 
charms to the best advantage. A profusion 
of curls fell over her exquisitely shaped fore- 
head, while over the back of her head was 
thrown a white veil, which fell to her shoul- 
ders. She received her visitors in a room 
lighted by rose-colored lamps, and the room 
seemed a shrine and she a sibyl. 

To win the hand of this woman seemed to 
Poe his last chance to re-establish his deso- 
latehome, and he pleaded with such passionate 
ardor, such burning eloquence, such irresisti- 
ble love that, in spite of the entreaties of her 
mother and the warnings of her friends, Mrs. 
Whitman engaged herselfto him. Having won 
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this advantage, he urged an immediate mar- 
riage. Again she yielded to his passionate 
pleading, and late in November he arrived 
in Providence full of anticipation of happiness. 
When he called upon Mrs. Whitman, that 
lady met him, and, as she herself relates, 


‘‘Gathering together some papers which he 
had entrusted to my keeping, I placed them in 
his hands without a word of explanation or re- 
proach, and, utterly worn out and exhausted by 
the mental conflicts and anxieties of the last few 
days, I drenched my handkerchief with ether and 
threw myself on a sofa, hoping to lose myself in 
utter unconsciousness, Sinking on his knees 
beside me, he entreated me to speak tohim. I , 
responded almost inaudibly, ‘What can I say ?’ 
‘Say that you love me, Helen.’ ‘J love you.’ 
These were the last words I ever spoke to him.” 


Poe left the house without another word, 
and never saw Mrs. Whitman again. The 
breaking off of this famous engagement gave 
rise to all sort of rumors, the most scandal- 
ous of which Rufus W. Griswold enlarged 
and embellished. Mrs. Whitman denied 
Griswold’s story : 


“"No such scene as that described by Dr. 
Griswold ever transpired in my presence. No 
one, certainly no woman, who had the slightest 
acquaintance with Edgar Poe, could have 
credited the story for aninstant. He was essen- 
tially and instinctively a gentleman, utterly in- 
capable, even in moments of excitement and de- 
lirium, of such an outrage as Dr. Griswold has 
ascribed tohim. . . . During one of his visits, 
in the autumn of 1848, I once saw him after one 
of those nights of wild excitement, before reason 
had fully recovered its throne. Yet even then, 
in those frenzied moments when the door of the 
mind’s ‘ Haunted Palace’ was left all unguarded, 
his words were the words of a princely intellect 
overwrought, and of a heart only too sensitive 
and too finely strung. I repeat that no one ac- 
quainted with Edgar Poe could have given 
Dr. Griswold’s anecdote a moment’s credence.” 


Mrs. Whitman died on the 27th of June, 
1878, in the seventy-sixth year of her age. 
She was a believer in spiritualism, and, at her 
funeral, instead of religious service, several 
of her friends pronounced eulogies. Over 
her casket was thrown a white drapery, in 
the folds of which were green ivy leaves. Her 
grave was lined with laurel and evergreens, 
and each friend dropped flowers ; and thus in 
love and tender sympathy the last gentle 
service was rendered to the last of Poe’s 
Female Friends. 
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CATHARINE WEED BARNES. 


. BY MARY 


P “HIS is a generation of bright women, 
and in science, art, literature, or 
business we are constantly finding 
charming, womanly women, who 

adorn the professions to which they belong. 
Things have changed since Hawthorne, forty 
years ago, wrote of Hester Prynne in ‘‘ The 
Scarlet Letter’’: ‘‘She possessed an art— 
then as now almost the only one within a 
woman’s grasp,—needlework.’’ Still wehave 
not reached the time when, as with the boy,a 
girl’s education is conducted with a view to 
the business or profession she will take up at 
its completion. In the majority of cases, the 
evolution of women from the home to the out- 
side life—the flint which has touched the true 
steel of their dormant powers—has been ne- 
cessity of some kind, more or less pressing. 

Miss Catharine Weed Barnes, whose work 
as an amateur photographer has become 
widely known throughout this country and 
abroad, is a notable exception. Possessing 
talents, wealth, and social position, she has 
deliberately given up the life of leisure and 
social pleasure in which so many find the 
nepenthe for all woes and source of all joys, 
to take upa daily routine of photographic 
and journalistic work. Miss Barnes is the 
eldest daughter of the Hon. William Barnes 
and Emily P. Weed, and was born in Albany, 
where she received the earlier part of her edu- 
cation. Entering Vassar College, she would 
have been graduated from that institution 
but for an unfortunate illness brought on by 
overwork and which necessitated her with- 
drawal. Miss Barnes’ favorite studies and 
her various occupations from her school days 
on, seem to have been, unconsciously, a prep- 
aration for her present work. Having no 
inclination for society, when not traveling at 
home or abroad she devoted a superfluous en- 
ergy with which she seemed to be endowed 
to mastering the sciences of music, vocal and 
instrumental, drawing, and painting, and 
showed no inconsiderable artistic and histri- 
onic talent in private theatricals. 

It was Miss Barnes’ mother, whose devoted 
friend and companion she was, who first sug- 
gested to her the idea of taking up photog- 
raphy ; but it was not until after the loss of 
her mother, when anything requiring undi- 
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vided attention was a boon, that she devoted 
herself so entirely to it. Her first studio was 
aroom on the upper floor of the house, and 
the bathroom of her own suite of apartments 
answered for a dark room. There she sacri- 
ficed towels to photographic chemicals and 
the walls to printed rules, in her efforts to 
master the elusive mysteries. After working 
by herself for some time she felt the need of 
a wider outlook and, women not being admit- 
ted to the Photographic Club of Albany, 
joined the Society of Amateur Photographers 
of New York. Now, indeed, her work began 
to broaden. She was invited to read a paper 
before the society ; this was followed by invi- 
tations from other clubs and photographic 
journals, where her thorough knowledge and 
practical ideas were appreciated, until now 
she has read papers before amateurs and pro- 
fessionals in many parts of the country. She 
has been something of a pioneer inthis, being 
in several instances the first woman ever 
asked to address the respective bodies. 

Her exhibitions of lantern slides have not 
been confined to photographic clubs; many 
other societies and guilds have enjoyed the 
benefit of her beautiful collection and personal 
descriptions, Lantern slides form a difficult 
feature of photographic work, great care be- 
ing required in preparation, and the picture 
must be very perfect in the first place, every 
detail being thrown into relief on the canvas. 
Few women have attempted them. Miss 
Barnes hasa lantern slide camera which will 
reduce a picture as large as 14x17, and her 
slides were considered worthy of a diploma 
in Boston in 1888 and a silver medal in New 
York in 1891. 

As her skill increased, an ordinary room 
became too small and a commodious studio 
was built upon the grounds surrounding her 
home in Albany and there her portrait work 
and illustrating are done. The latter work 
presents many difficulties, and the interior of 
the studio represents a hovel, castle, or mod- 
ern parlor, as ‘‘The Song of the Shirt,” 
“‘ Elaine,’’ or one of Jean Ingelow’s poems is 
the subject. Miss Barnes’ familiarity with 
literature and history serve good purpose 
here and her knowledge of painting and ex- 
perience in dramatic work are all brought into 
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A Japanese Study. 
From a photograph by Catharine Weed Barnes 
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Enoch Arden, 
From a photograph by Catharine Weed Barnes. 
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CATHARINE WEED BARNES. 


play in preparing the adjuncts of these charm- 
ing scenes. 

A great difficulty in illustrating is the lack 
of sympathetic models. Where the artist of 
the brush may idealize his model, the artist 
of the lens will, with the most appropriate 
setting for his picture, find only disappoint- 
ment if the camera mirrors self-consciousness 
or lack of comprehension in the central fig- 
ure. In some cases of this kind, Miss Barnes 
has solved the problem by tak- 
ing the character herself, and 
by means of a tube ingen- 
iously passed under a rug to 
be pressed by the foot at the 
proper moment, has been at 
the same time both model and 
artist. Jean Ingelow’s ‘“‘Widow- 
hood”? in ‘‘Seven Times Sev- 
en,’ and ‘‘The Song of the 
Shirt’? are examples of this 
double work. 

Miss Barnes’ outdoor work 
is no less carefully done and | 
if the most picturesque view 
can be obtained only from the 
middle of a brook she does not | 
hesitate to obtain the view re- 
gardless of the discomfort. 

Miss Barnes has long out- 5 
grown rules in her photo- fj 
graphic labors and her work is ff 
now a law unto itself. A 4 
gentleman who was allowed | 
to attend the mystical rites of 
her developing room said that 
her methods reminded him of § 
nothing so much as those of a & 
good cook, for she took a little | 
of this and a pinch of that with 
apparent disregard of conse- 
quences. If ‘‘ genius is an in- 
finite capacity for taking 
pains,’? Miss Barnes certainly | 
possesses it. To a friend who 
complimented her upon an ex- 
cellent photograph just com- 
pleted, she said, ‘‘I spent three 
hours over that picture and 
spoiled any number of plates.”’ 

Last spring Miss Barnes at- 
tended the convention of the 
Photographic Society of Great 
Britain in Edinburgh where 
she was invited to read a paper, 
an honor greater in that con- 
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servative country than it would be in ourown 
land. In England, Scotland, and Wales she 
was the guest of various photographic clubs 
and hadevery opportunity to gather material 
for her winter’s work. She met many of the best 
known workers and editors, attended the Ex- 
hibition of Arts and Sciences, and visited the 
French Photographic Club of Paris. For 


such a trip three cameras, a thousand plates, 
and a sketch book formed the equipment. 


The Song of the Shirt, 


From a photograph by Catharine Weed Barnes, 
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There is a deftness, a nice attention to de- 
tail, together with patience and perseverance 
required to bring photographic work to per- 
fection, and these attributes are so essentially 
feminine that Miss Barnes believes women 
would do well to take up photography as a 
profession. 

Miss Barnes is a member of Sorosis and in 
sympathy with its aims, although unable to 
take an active part in many of its meetings. 
She isa warm advocate of the development of 
woman’s faculties in all lines of work. ‘“‘A 


woman’s hand,’’ she says, ‘‘ should be like 
the spoke of a wheel, which can turn in every 
direction.’’ Although a firm believer in the 
higher education, she would not have the 
domestic accomplishments neglected. She is 
herself a good housekeeper and cook. She 
has achieved so much in her photographic 
work that strangers have sometimes a vague 
idea of meeting an awe-inspiring personage, 
whose language will bea vocabulary of photo- 
graphic terms ; but find instead a delightful 
woman with a charmingly cordial manner. 


'* Sweet is true love, though given in vain,” 
From a photograph by Catharine Weed Barnes. 


SARATOGA AS AN INSTITUTION. 


BY ELLEN HARDIN WALWORTH. 


““Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. ”’ 

OMING back to Saratoga after an ab- 
sence of several years, in which the 
summers have been spent at various 
resorts, these lines of Tennyson 

come forcibly tomy memory. The contin- 
uous flow of the mineral springs and of the 


crowd in the ‘‘Saratoga season’”’ is in con- 
trast with the fluctuations of those minor re- 


sorts where people seek rest and amuse- 
ment ; and they have made Saratoga a great 
American institution: Notwithstanding the 
sneers of snobs and the taunts of jealous 
rivals, Saratoga stands to-day pre-eminently 
the queen of spas, the greatest American 
resort. She has no rival, and can have none 
until the solid earth yields elsewhere as here 
more than fifty mineral springs in a radius 
of about three miles, and these springs con- 
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tain the varied and valuable qualities which 
stand the test of the chemist, of criticism, 
and of time. 

From the day in 1767 when Sir William 
Johnson was carried on a litter by the Indians 
to High Rock Spring, to the present time, 
Saratoga has had a gradual but an unfailing 
development. In 1783 General Washington, 
on a visit to the northern battlefields and 
fortifications, was so impressed with the 
value of this spring that he endeavored to 
purchase it and a large tract of land around 
it, but others were in advance of him. 

In 1783 General Philip Schuyler opened a 
road from the Fishkill near the Hudson 
River through the dense forest, to the spring. 
There he erected a tent and spent some weeks 
of the summer ; the next year he built a frame 
house, and with his family occupied it, pos- 
sibly the first ‘‘ summer cottage ’”’ of America. 
One should read a list of ‘‘our cottages’’ as 
they appear in the daily papers of Saratoga 
to realize the growth in this one direction. 

In the line of hotels there was first, before 
the Schuyler cottage was erected, the Shouten 
shanty, a log cabin where travelers were 


tudely sheltered; afterwards followed the 


famous Putnam tavern, with its sign bear- 
ing a picture of General Israel Putnam 
and the wolf. This sign in its original 
quaintness hangs to-day on the west piazza 
of the Grand Union Hotel, where eighteen 
hundred guests are entertained week after 
week every summer. This noted house is on 
the identical spot occupied by ‘‘Ben Put’s 
tavern,’’ as it was familiarly called. Opposite 
this, Congress Hall fills its ample piazzas and 
homelike rooms with nearly a thousand peo- 
ple, from the day of opening to the close of 
the season. The United States Hotel with 
its cottages is unfailing in its throng of 
guests. These are all historic houses; it 
would be an imposition on one’s patience 
even to mention the many and beautiful 
hotels that are annually filled to overflowing. 

If there were space I would gladly dwell on 
the subject of boarding houses, because there 
is a mistaken impression prevalent that dress 
and folly, gaiety and lavish expense, are nec- 
essary adjuncts of a season at Saratoga. On 
the contrary there are few country places 
where one can find more quiet and comfort- 
able quarters and at so reasonable a rate as 
in the secluded, but clean and shaded streets 
of this place. 

Saratoga life is peculiarly woman’s life ; 
G-Sept. 
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here in a marked degree are found the striking 
contrasts of woman’s condition, pursuits, 
and aims. In relaxation, both men and 
women expose their foibles, or indulge their 
strongest inclinations ; the will is then re- 
laxed, the usual restrictions are absent, and 
we find the natural individual, gay, careless, 
pleasure-loving ; fretful, morose, pessimistic ; 
or shrewd, observing, and selfish. 

Many fashionable society leaders are to be 
seen, for American society is transformed 
since fifty years ago ; then might have been 
named the leaders of one great coterie that 
met at Washington in winter and at the 
United States Hotel in summer. Now these 
leaders are numerous, and, coming from many 
cities, members of their separate circles fol- 
low, so that at the great spa different cliques 
and sets exist, and the whole kaleidoscope of 
modern social life may be witnessed. To 
Saratoga come a host of ‘“‘pen women,’’ to 
use an objectionable term now popular ; per- 
haps it indicates a certain degeneracy of the 
writer’s calling, by which the mechanical 
surpasses the intellectual. The endless 
variety of workingwomen who cater to the 
necessary and luxurious wantsof the wealthy, 
fill many small hotels and boarding houses. 
Thus Saratoga becomes largely a community 
of women, except on Sunday, when the men 
come from New York to join their families. 
There isalsoa large class of old men and 
younger ones who have retired from business 
and come here for rest and amusement. 

Here even in the fashionable set earnest 
efforts are made for charity, as illustra- 
ted recently by a group in a hotel parlor 
where the wives or daughters of five famous 
millionaires from three cities discussed with 
enthusiasm the work of a charitable as- 
sociation which has its ramifications through- 
out the country. Here is one of the great 
battle grounds of the cause of morality. 
Where people congregate involuntarily and 
without thought of united action, the senti- 
ments are easily aroused, and some of the 
greatest victories are won for religion, moral- 
ity, and charity. 

Saratoga is an institution well established 
and little affected by the changes that pass 
over it. Theevils against which the good 
contend have their ebb and tide; the various 
people who come to Saratoga have their ebb 
and tide ; fora few years the exclusive set 
monopolize the parlors and piazzas of hotels 
and fill the cottages, believing that they shut 
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out the common world from Saratoga, so 
that it will not be spoiled for them ; another 
season comes and behold the great conven- 
tions, religious, scientific, and business, 
swarm in upon the fashionables and these last 
scatter like the leaves of the forest. Go- 
ing elsewhere they declare that Saratoga has 
lost its prestige, that nobody goes there now ; 
in the meantime the village is filled to over- 
flowing. Again there are a few seasons when 
Saratoga is called the ‘‘Summer Capital, ” 
and the great statesmen and politicians 
crowd the reading rooms and offices of the 
hotels, and their wives and daughters throng 
Union Avenue, the great driving boulevard 
to the lake. These people also tire of Sara- 
toga and, going elsewhere, say that Saratoga 
is no longer what it once was,—that nobody 
is there; while at that time dozens of new 
hotels and boarding houses are filled, besides 
the older ones. 

So it isthat Saratoga, the simple winter 
village, with its characteristic element of 
plain and quiet people, lives its own life and 
prepares for the great crowds that never fail to 
come in the summer months. They have 
steadily increased in numbers and wealth 
since about 1830. Previous to that time prog- 
ress had been slow because Ballston Spa’ was 
an active rival with two mineral springs of 
qualities similar to those in Saratoga. Ball- 
ston had the misfortune to lose one of these, 
and to have the value of the other one seri- 
ously impaired. Inthe meantime Saratoga 
found many springs of rare value, and now 
that means and money are abundant for seek- 
ing out and boring for these springs as well 
as for preserving older ones, the continuity of 
their flow is assured. 


WOMEN AS STOCK FARMERS. 


Besides its health-giving properties in 
water and atmosphere, Saratoga has many 
attractions for lovers of nature, and women 
belong pre-eminently to this class. The 
grand scenery ofits immediate neighborhood 
embraces views of the mountain ranges of the 
Adirondacks, the Catskills, the Green Moun- 
tains and many lesser hills with their verdant 
valleys; its geological formations are un- 
surpassed in interest, and its flora as various 
ascan be found among any northern hills 
and lakes. The artist has but to stray into 
the private park of Woodlawn to find the 
daintiest bits for modest studies, or look from 
some height near by for the ambitious view of 
mountain, lake, and forest. The lover of 
music will find congenial spirits sending 
sweet sounds to the hearts of appreciative 
listeners at the many informal receptions in 
the cottages ; or he may sit in the shadow of 
the graceful elms and listen to strains of 
stringed instruments from the finest bands 
inthecountry. The children have their own 
hours and their own music in the parks ; the 
old people gather around Congress Spring in 
the early morning and sip the water, followed 
by a cup of hot coffee, just as they did thirty 
years or more ago, while the younger gen- 
eration lie in bed and have the spring water 
brought to them in the modern fashion. 

So pliable and good-natured Saratoga ex- 
tends her hospitality to all, smiling com- 
placently at the toot of the horn from the 
Hilton tally-ho as she did fifty years ago at 
the rumble of the high-swung coach of 
Madame Jumel, while the effervescing, 
sparkling springs seem continually to sing, 

‘* Men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on forever. ”’ 


WOMEN AS STOCK FARMERS. 
BY ANTOINETTE VAN HOESEN WAKEMAN. 


HAT the women who are engaged in 
stock farming are exceptionally suc- 
cessful is significant. Ex-Governor 
Hoard of Wisconsin in speaking of 

women who devote themselves to this occu- 
pation said: ‘‘Of the many women I know 
who are engaged in stock farming on a scale 
more or less extensive, there is not one who 
has made a failure of it. I think that the 
reason for this is that they are more patient 


than are men ; that they pay closer attention 
to detail and manage to get along better with 
the modest results which at first are all that 
can be confidently counted on. They invari- 
ably make their way carefully, and from one 
point of vantage proceed cautiously to an- 
other.”” He might also have added that, with 
scarcely an exception, they bring to their work 
a sympathetic insight which redeems it from 
drudgery and makes of it a recurring succes- 
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sion of delightful experiences. Indeed it is 
exceeding pleasant torecord that these women, 
engaged in an occupation which until within 
a few years has been considered wholly impos- 
sible to them, are, as a class, touched more or 
less with that fine spirit of interpretation 
that renders nature, with which they are so 
continually and intimately in contact, end- 
lessly and enthrallingly interesting. 

A typical illustration of this touch of poetic 
insight among stock women is the following 
utterance of Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith, who 
is one of the most successful and well-known 
stock farmers in America. Mrs. Meredith 
says: ‘‘Itlies within the province of the 
farmer to be an artist, as it is easily possible 
for him to create that which realizes an ideal. 
The farmer has constantly to do with life. 
He brings about the conditions for its crea- 
tion and development both in the form of 
vegetable and of animal life. In the latter 
the law of variation opens to him a grand 
domain for the exercise of intelligence. He 
can mold into beauty and value the ‘red, 
white, and roan,’ the beautiful Jersey, or the 
thoroughbred. While the wheat of Pharaoh’s 
time was undoubtedly precisely like the wheat 
of the present day, the thoroughbred of to- 
day is by no means the horse known to the 
ancient Egyptians. Think you that the 
thoroughbred has that graceful pose, satin 
coat, clean bone, strong sinew, glorious 
courage, and docile temper by nature? In- 
deed, no! He is man’s work. He is abso- 
lutely the realization of an ideal; as abso- 
lutely the result of intelligent thought, in- 
spired patience, and loving enthusiasm as the 
canvas of Millet, the music of Wagner, or the 
drama of Shakespeare.’’ 

Mrs. Meredith, whose farm is near Cam- 
bridge City, Indiana, is a woman of fine pres- 
ence and is a most agreeable converser. Her 
husband was a stock farmer and as she had 
been his constant and interested companion 
in all his undertakings, at his death she sim- 
ply went forward with his business. She 
gives special attention to the breeding of 
short-horns and while a most excellent farmer 
is much besides. University-extension work 
as it is related to the Agricultural Colleges 
engages much of her attention and she isa 
member of the Board of Lady Managers of 
the Columbian Exposition. 

A wholly different sort of stock farming 
from that in which Mrs. Meredith is engaged 
is successfully carried forward by Mrs. Laura 
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D. Worley, of Elletsville, Indiana. Mrs. Wor- 
ley does not raise cattle but devotes herself 
exclusively to dairy farming. She hasa large 
herd of Jerseys and Holsteins and conducts 
her farm on scientific principles. She does 
not keep a cow on her place that does not 
average a pound of butter a day for ten 
months ina year. Last year she madeeight 
thousand pounds of first-grade butter and this 
year she expects to make doublethat amount. 
Mrs. Worley is an excellent business woman 
and, realizing that there is too much butter 
in the summer and not enough in the winter, 
she plans to have fresh cows in the fall and in 
this way is sure of a ready market and good 
prices for her butter. There are six hundred 
acres in her farm and she surpervises every- 
thing, the crops, pastures, and feed, person- 
ally. She alsolooksafter the milk and cream, 
the separating, churning, packing, and ship- 
ping of her butter, and above all gives es- 
pecial personal attention to the care and 
treatment of her cows. Mrs. Worley is sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Indiana State 
Dairymen’s Association and is thoroughly 
conversant with all that pertains to stock 
farming. Still withal she is a dainty little 
woman appreciating at its true value all 
that is finest and best in life. A unique fact 
in regard to her and her work is that she is 
the wife of a wealthy banker and that there is 
no financial necessity to stimulate her in her 
work. She declares that she finds her farm- 
ing more interesting than anything else, but 
that she is certain it would cease to be inter- 
esting if it did not pay. However, Mrs. 
Worley bestows most of her profits on those 
less fortunate than herself. 

The breeding of thoroughbred horsesis a 
branch of stock farming that very few women 
have undertaken, -Mrs. R. Rowett, wife of 
the late General Rowett, is one of these few, 
and the fame of the thoroughbred horses and 
the Jersey cattle from ‘‘ The Meadows,”’ her 
farm near Carlinville, Illinois, is by no means 
local. At her husband’s death it was found 
that the outstanding claims against the estate 
were more than the assets. She determined 
that these claims should be met as they would 
have been had General Rowett lived. She 
knew very little of the work she proposed to 
undertake but she applied herself to master- 
ing what has been written on the subject, in- 
cluding turf papers, and studied the methods 
of neighboring farmers, She says in speak- 
ing of the beginning of her conduct of her 
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farm: ‘‘I believed with Poor Richard, ‘He 
who by the plow would thrive, himself must 
either holdor drive,’ and I made myself famil- 
iar with strains of blood, pedigree, and the 
principles of breeding. I employed men to 
do the work but I planned and superintended 
everything.” 

In two years Mrs. Rowett had paid every 
claim against the estate. She not only at- 
tends but conducts sales and she says that 
she has invariably been treated with consider- 
ation, courtesy, and cordiality by all with 
whom she has come in contact in the line of 
her business. While Mrs. Rowett raises some 
Jersey cattle her principal business is breed- 
ing thoroughbreds, selling the colts when 
they are one year old. 

Mrs. Mary B. Clay of Whitehall, Kentucky, 
is an enthusiastic advocate of stock farming 
as an employment for women, and assumes 
that itis at once a pleasant, profitable, and 
fitting occupation. She is herself famed as 
one of the very best farmersin her part of the 
country. Finding herself, a number of years 
ago, possessed of a farm with no income and 
two children to support, although she had no 
knowledge of the business she determined to 
become a successful farmer, and succeeded, as 
a determined, capable woman usually does 
with whatever she undertakes. Mrs. Clay 
says that her experience leads her to the con- 
clusion that the very best thing fora woman 
to do who has but small means and children 
dependent upon her is to buy alittle farm, ifit 
isonly a fewacres. It is, as she says, not 
only a safe investment but one which enables 
a woman to geta living and at the same time 
have her children with her and give them her 
personal attention. She further points out 
that the life is a particularly wholesome one 
for little folks. ' 

In assuming that a farm is an entirely safe 
investment Mrs. Clay makes the provision 
that it should be entirely paid for when it is 
purchased and suggests that it is a good plan 
to add a few acres as oneis able to pay for 
them. Shedoes not, however, advocate large 
farms under any circumstances, but rather 
those that are productive, well situated, and 
perfectly cultivated. Mrs. Clay argues that 
stock farming is the employment par excel- 
lence for women who having passed their first 
youth find themselves obliged to do some- 
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thing fora livelihood, for the reason that they 
can continue in the business until they are 
well advancedin years. She citesher mother 
as an instance of this, who, although seventy- 
six years of age, last season sold a lot of cat- 
tle which were raised under her supervision 
and were said to be the finest in the country 
and for which she received five per cent per 
hundred more than the regular market price. 
Mrs. Clay raises cattle, sheep, and hogs, and 
says that she experiences genuine pleas. 
ure in seeing them grow. She declares that 
not only their marks and features are distinct 
and personal and most interesting but that 
their bearing is also. 

For the past four years Mrs. Emma Perry 
has sucessfully managed a cattle ranch left 
her by her husband near Marena, Kansas. 
During her husband’s last illness his affairs 
were so mismanaged that at his death she 
found bankruptcy was staring her in the face. 
There was a section of land, seventy-five head 
of cattle, and a few ponies at her disposal and 
many obligations to meet. Having secured 
a good range for her cattle she proceeded to 
seed as much of her land as she could get un- 
der cultivation. Everything was going well 
untilin July a terrible hot wind blighted all 
the crops in that part of the country. Her 
neighbors gave up in despair but she at once 
plowed the ground and planted rice-corn and 
sugarcane. The result of this was that she 
had a plentiful supply of feed and was able to 
buy the cattle which her neighbors were glad 
to sell. It matters not how cold it is or how 
fierce are the storms, Mrs. Perry, warmly 
wrapped and mounted on a pony, personally 
superintends the rounding up of her cattle. 
Horses are her delight and she has many fine 
ones, There is seldoma race within miles of 
her ranch in which some one of her horses is 
notentered. Stillsheis a gentle, winsome little 
woman; is exceedingly well informed and 
quite accomplished. She is rapidly waxing 
rich and her so-called ranch is one of the model 
farms of the state. 

It is a fact worthy of note that women stock 
farmers are uniformly enthusiastic in regard 
to their occupation and it would be difficult, 
if indeed not impossible, so far as I know, to 
induce a woman who has once engaged in it 
to give it up for any other employment or, for 
the matter of that, for elegant leisure. 
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THE VIENNA WORKING-WOMEN’S UNION. 


BY EMIL 


MARRIOT. 


Translated from the '' Frauenberuf "' for ‘* The Chautauquan."’ 


WOMEN’S society was formed in Vi- 

A enna, in 1866, under the supervision 

of Count Edmund Zichy, with the 

commendable object of organizing a 

union for the advantage of needy women in 

the city, who were willing and fitted to work, 
but could not find an opening. 

Imbued with courageous enterprise this 
Working-Women’s Union was founded at a 
time when in Vienna every endeavor to help 
women to work and to breadwinning was 
opposed most hostilely. It had been a usual 
occurrence for women to work among men for 
daily pay—for instance in house-building 
women were allowed to lay brick—but all this 
suddenly appeared improper and unwomanly 
as soon as they proposed to follow other more 
lucrative and less arduous pursuits. No- 
body thought it strange that women and 
girls should be employed in factories ; 
this hard work performed in common with 
men apparently did no damage; but to see 
women and girls work intellectually—that 
was an entirely different thing ! That clashed 
with the much-vaunted womanliness! But 
some advance has been madeand now woman 
shares more than one field of work with man. 
Her circle of work continues narrower than 
man’s, she is paid less for equal work, and in 
every business open to her she must be con- 
tent to stand at the lower round, even if she 
isa thousand times more gifted, more virtu- 
ous, and more active than man. The task of 
caring for the sick, men included, is readily 
passed over to woman ; yet as a physician to 
prescribe for women and children she is de- 
barred from service, the intermediate schools 
and universities being closed to her. She is 
pushed back and thwarted everywhere even if 
not wholly shoved aside. As soon as she be- 
comes disagreeable with her demands for jus- 
tice her womanhood is flaunted before her 
eyes, this remarkable womanhood which 
seems yoked to starvation wages. Yet, after 
all, woman’s condition has improved and the 
twenty-five years’ activity of the Vienna 
Working-Women’s Union bears a striking 
testimony to the fact. 

It has been the Union member’s first policy, 
especially when well-to-do and living care- 


free in pleasant homes, to remember less for- 
tunate fellow-sisters. Only a woman’s com- 
passion can fully realize what it is to bea 
woman and poor, not knowing how she shall 
live. She knows better than man what the 
struggle for the emancipation of her sex 
means. Its actuating motive is not to over- 
step the boundary of womanhood, not to com- 
pete with man from arrogance or thirst for 
power ; it is only tosucceed in the inexorable 
battle for existence ; the battle for respect- 
able work and womanly virtue. How many 
girls have fallen from want and oppression ! 
The victims are innumerable; and is all this 
no outrage against womanhood ? 

It was indeed a masterful step to organize 
a union for the promotion of woman’s work 
in the midst of this indifference. To begin 
with, one woman placed an office at the dis- 
posal of the Union; four sewing machines 
were secured, the room furnished very simply, 
and a sewing school opened January 2, 1867. 
The sewing school led directly to the estab- 
lishment of a bazaar, in which for the deposit 
of a few cents, women’s handiwork was of- 
fered for sale. Then acommercial school was 
begun for women and girls. 

The Union’s attempts to give women access 
to new fields of work first met with success 
in the state printing house, which declared 
itself ready toemploy female laborers pro- 
vided capable women were recommended. In 
consequence of this, girls found employment 
in book cover factories, in stamping and 
letter marking, gluing and book-binding, 

Soon professional drawing was introduced 
into the schools already founded ; a glove- 
sewing room followed ;. then an extension 
of the commercial and industrial schools and 
a school of language. Finally a prepara- 
tory school was added; fora knowledge of 
foreign languages anda foundation in Ger- 
man school subjects were found indispensable ; 
but when the new school regulations and con- 
sequently eight years’ schooling were en- 
forced, this preparatory department dwindled 
in importance. However, two new schools 
arose: the higher industrial and the school 
for higher education, the lyceum of the pres- 
ent time. 
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At the beginning of May, 1869, the manage- 
ment of the Vienna local telegraph company 
inquired of the Union why it did not educate 
telegraph operators. The Union made the 
most of this suggestion without delay; a 
course of instruction in telegraphy was 
opened, whereby hundreds of women and 
girls were directed to a new channel of bread- 
winning. 

By 1873 the Union’s growth enabled it and 
made necessary for it to erect a building of its 
own. With the flight of time people began 
to realize what a noble task the Union had 
appointed itself and how happily it was pro- 
gressing, and were interested accordingly. 
The First Austrian Savings Bank disbursed 
the great sum of 50,000 florins to build the 
Union house; the minister of the interior 
gave the building ground under very favor- 
able circumstances ; the minister of education, 
instruction, and trade granted 5,000 florins; 
and a magnificent collection of 53,000 florins 
was raised by the women of the Union. All 
this money would not have been enough to 
cover the final cost of building but the Union 
had still other supporters, and the generous 
First Austrian Savings Bank came to the res- 
cue, offering to loan 100,000 florins, a mort- 
gage on the building for the amount to be the 
security. Also charity donations were made 
tothe Union, and finally in 1877 by the wish 
of the emperor 10,000 florins were sent from 
the state charity lottery. 

The Union did not stop at this. 


When it 
got its own house it went on to expand and 
perfect its schools already founded. Thecom- 
mercial school was enlarged by a practical 


countinghouse and a two years’ course 
in stenography ; the school of culture with 
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the help of a ministry of education and 
instruction was enlarged from a four toa six 
years’ course. Schools for knitting, lace- 
making, embroidery, fine washing, and finally 
a studio for the technics of painting sprang 
into being. To-day the Vienna Working- 
Women’s Union comprises sixteen schools. 

Since the foundation of this Union, 12,000 
pupils have been in attendance at its schools, 
the number having steadily increased ; but 
for years there have been as many as could 
well be accommodated, the average ranging 
from 1,550 to 1,6sostudents. How many has 
the Union helped to obtain work and become 
breadwinners? From the sewing schools 
5,595 workers have gone forth, 1,300 book- 
keepers and countinghouse clerks, 2,608 
teachers of the French, 1,066 teachers of the 
English language ; every one of the schools 
has been well patronized and in every one 
there has been able teaching and eager learn- 
ing. 

A Union which has been the source of so 
much blessing well deserves praise and should 
be promoted and upheld by all parties,—es- 
pecially since the school revenues alone are 
not enough for its needs. This is easily ex. 
plained by the fact that a large proportion, 
particularly of the industrial schools, receive 
their schooling free of charge, that from 200 
to 250 pupils a year fail to pay, that the oth- 
ers are instructed at extraordinarily low rates, 
and that a limited number of free scholarships 
are given. Meanwhile the Union's reputation 
is so good, and its blessed results so well 
known that it never lacks for itself and its 
enterprises the support and gifts without 
which it could not exist. It is to be hoped 
that its prosperity may continue. 
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BY DORA M. MORRELL. 


DESIRE for beauty is universal, and 
A its influence is too extended to be 
reckoned. The little child who cries 

because her hair pulls when it is 
combed yields willingly to, ‘‘ You don’t want 
your hair allin tangles, do you? you don’t 
look pretty that way.’’ Those who will 
not bathe for cleanliness will for the sake of 
being better-looking, and those who are told 
what to do to become pleasing to the eyes are 


ready to do it if it is only for a few times. 

Almost every defect can be remedied. Sur- 
geons make eyes perfect, change the shape 
of the nose, and do other wonders. Their 
work is beyond the scope of this article. 
Whatever is written in this can be tried by 
any one and will be beneficial if it is given 
a thorough trial. 

It is ofno use to try anything and give it 
up in a week or a month. The woman 
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who said, ‘‘I know how to be beautiful, 
but can’t get time for it,’’ said the whole 
truth. Cosmetics will not do the work, but 
patience and perseverance will. It is as easy 
to ‘‘learn to play the piano in six lessons’’ 
as to become half as good-looking as you 
might without daily care carried on month 
after month. 

First and most striking is beauty of car- 
riage. Hold yourself, not with the shoulders 
thrown back, but with the head erect and 
the body carried far forward, not bent at all. 
Your back will be straight, your shoulders 
where they belong, and your abdomen not 
prominent. Itis impossible to throw your 
shoulders back without throwing the abdo- 
men forward, which is awkward and un- 
gainly. Carry a weight on the head and you 
will have a well-poised head and body. Step 
from the hips and let the weight fall on the 
ball of the foot. Keep the body erect. 

For defects of the person what shall we 
take first? Is your neck scrawny? Take 
off your tight collars, feather boas, and such 
heating things. Wash neck and chest with 
hot water, then rub in sweet oil, all you can 
work in. Wipe off the oil that is not ab- 
sorbed, but leave the skin damp with it while 


you sleep. Work patiently, and by degrees 
your neck will grow plump and pretty. 
You simply feed the skin and it is sure to 
produce the effect you seek if you continue. 

To make the arms round, exercise with a 


broom is excellent. If you cannot try that, 
brush your hair one hundred strokes a day 
with each hand. That works to advantage 
for arms and hair. 

If your hands are red be sure to keep your 
feet warm by soaking them often in hot water. 
Do not put your hands in water more than 
you need, Usethe skin of a lemon on them 
to whiten them, rubbing as with soap. Keep 
the skin pushed from your nails enough to 
show the half-moons at the base of the nails. 
Never neglect your hands, for soft, firm, 
gentle hands are needed by every woman. 
If glycerine agrees with your skin, after you 
have washed, pour intothe palm a few drops 
of glycerine and lemon juice mixed, rub over 
the hands, and wipe off. This is very heal- 
ing and whitening. Some persons are un- 
able to bear glycerine and must take cold 
cream in place of it. 

If you are too large across the abdomen, a 
careful way of standing told above, and the 
following exercisetaken in moderation will 
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cure that: Stand on one foot; carry the 
other out as far as you can; let the arm on 
that side fall straight ; with the other push 
up as if you were trying to get something 
out of your way. Push gradually until you 
raise the foot that was swung out from the 
floor. Ifyou do this exercise much at a time 
or violently it willinjureyou. Sweating will 
reduce flesh, and the so-called obesity bands 
for reducing the flesh do it simply by pro- 
ducing a free perspiration. This hint came 
from a physician who said he ‘‘didn’t know 
why it wouldn’t be as good for people as for 
horses. ’’ 

An excellent exercise to develop the 
calves of the legs is to rise on the toes, count 
five, come down, and repeat this twenty 
times, night and morning. It makes the 
ankles smaller while strengthening and en- 
larging the calves. 

Remember in all kinds of exercise that 
itis an easy thing to overdo them and a 
woman may injure herself beyond recovery 
by letting her zeal outweigh her discretion 
in this matter. A little and that done reg- 
ularly is the proper principle to put into 
action. 

The same idea is the basis of treatment for 
theskinandhair. First of all, the skin needs 
real cleanliness from crown of head to sole of 
foot. Iftheskin is hurt by soap, use almond, 
oat, or corn meal just as soap would be used. 
Give the face, neck, and arms a thorough 
washing in warm water just before going to 
bed. Inthe morning if you are equal to it 
dip a sponge into cool water and rub your- 
self with it, then dry with a coarse towel. 
The whole process to be invigorating should 
not take morethan three minutes. Thisis a 
skin tonic and makes the body feel awake. 
Many who cannot bear the protracted cold 
bath can take this quick rub, and find it re- 
freshing. 

Do not bathe the face or neck just before 
or after being out of doors. It tends to 
wrinkle the skin. 

Never allow yourself to scowl even if the 
sun bein your eyes. That scowl will soon 
leave its trace and no beauty will outlive it. 

If you wrinkle your forehead when you 
talk or read, visit an oculist and have your 
eyes tested and then wear glasses to fit them. 
That habit is an indication that the eyes are 
astigmatic. 

Sometimes your face looks old because it is 
tired. Then you may find the following wash 
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beneficial and with rest it will make you look 
years younger: Into warm water put three 
drops of ammonia, a little borax, a dash of 
bay rum, a few drops of camphor, and 
enough toilet water or cologne to sweeten it. 
Do not get it into the eyes. 

A simple cosmetic which has many virtues 
is made by squeezing the juice of a lemon 
into a pint of sweet milk. Wash with it at 
night, allowing it todry on theskin, and in 
the morning wash off with tepid water. 
Rain water is by far the best for the skin. It 
is an excellent cosmetic in itself. 

The eyebrows ought to be brushed into 
line and brushed so that they will not grow 
broad. To pencil them to make them dark is 
not advisable. 

The hair must be kept free from dust or it 
will fall out. One of the best things for 
cleaning it is a raw egg rubbed into the roots 
and then washed out in several waters. The 
egg furnishes material for the hair to grow 
on while keeping the scalp perfectly clean. 
It should not be applied oftener than once a 
month. 

When through sickness or much headache 
the hair falls out, either of these tonics may 
be applied with good effect : 

Mix sixty grains of quinine, one half 
pint whisky or brandy, and two ounces of 
glycerine. Apply every night for ten suc- 
cessively, rubbing well into the scalp, omit 
for two weeks and then repeat. 

The other is simpler still but good: One 
ounce of glycerine, oneounce bay rum, one 
pint of strong sage tea. Apply every other 
night rubbing well into the scalp. 
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The difficult matter of wrinkles remains. 
Wrinkles of new date can be removed if you 
think it worth the time. Dip your fingers 
into almond oil and pat the face, wherever 
the wrinkles are, hard with the fingers. Do 
this until the oil has made the skin pliable. 
Then pull theskin with the fingers in con- 
trary way to the wrinkles. Do this until 
your face tingles. Then pinch deep under 
the skin giving it a sort of twist. Thereisa 
reason for all of this, but itis enough to know 
that the pinching and patting stimulate the 
muscles, the oil feeds them, and they fill up 
the space that belongs tothem. Glycerine, 
cold cream, or vaseline may be used, but are 
apt to develop down on the face. 

This prescription is also said to cure wrin- 
kles: Take one ounce of white wax and melt 
toa gentle heat. Add two ounces of the juice 
of lily bulbs, two ounces of honey, two drams 
of rose water, and a drop or two of attar of 
roses. Apply twice a day, rubbing the 
wrinkles the wrong way. Use tepid water 
for washing the face. 

There is no beautifier equal to a loving 
heart and good thoughts. Those cannot be 
bought, but you can have them by “being 
beautiful within.”” What compliment for 
youthful belle ever equaled that which a 
little girl paid a white-haired lady who called 
in the mother’s absence,—‘‘Oh, mamma, 
such a beautiful woman has been here. She 
looked so good and heavenly, I think she 
must be God’s mother !’’ And thesoul of the 
woman gave that expression to her face. 
What charm of rosy dimpled cheeks was ever 
so worth the having ? 


WOMEN ART STUDENTS IN PARIS. 
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of what is known in college slang as 

** footlessness,’”” about many young 

women who go abroad to study art. 
They are persuaded that they possess ability 
which only needs fostering to blossom into 
genius. They have heard pessimistic decriers 
of American art, and young persons who have 
passed a few months abroad declare that only 
in Europe can the artist develop symmet- 
rically. Sothey turn their backs upon the 
good art schools of our own large towns, 


i HERE isacertain helplessness, a touch 


fully persuaded that Europe is the Elysium 
of artists, and Paris a very Holy of Holies. 
They invest in letters of credit and engage 
their steamship passage without an idea of 
what or with whom they are to study ; and 
they trust to good luck that, once across the 
Atlantic, they may find guideposts at every 
street corner that will direct them along the 
straight turnpike that leads to the Pantheon 
where the gods of art are enshrined, where 
their own niches await them, and honors and 
worship are sure to follow. 
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There is no doubt that Paris affords greater 
advantages for earnest young men who are 
seriously studying the painter’s art than any 
other city. Thousands of students are con- 
gregated there ; scores of studios are open to 
them ; and together they are striving for the 
honors that are generously bestowed by the 
French upon cleverness and intellectual ap- 
plication ; for the government of France en- 
courages with great liberality the develop- 
ment and interests of the fine arts. But our 
young wonien too often start off impulsively, 
after one winter of study with one master 
and one summer of sketching with another, 
but with very little of the careful drill of our 
good art schools. They fancy they have but 
to imbibe European air, to study for a few 
months in some well-known a/elier, to make 
afew quaint, old-world sketches, and that 
then they may return, with name and fame 
established, to outstrip all their homely- 
witted, home-keeping competitors. No 


young woman should go abroad for study 
who does not know just what she wants to 
learn and where she wants to study it. 

It is wise to make the most of home advan- 
tages before going abroad. 


Drawing from 
the cast and from life can be studied advan- 
tageously here, and no one should undertake 
to study art abroad who has not had thorough 
drill in these lines at home, unless she has 
years for foreign training. 

I ought not to be forced to add that a good 
common school education is an essential part 
of the art student’s equipment, and that the 
better her education, the more hope is there 
that she may succeed as an artist. Without 
some foundation knowledge of the classics, 
of mythology, and of literature it is impossi- 
ble to appreciate the great works collected in 
art museums at home and abroad, or even 
to understand the pictures of an ordinary 
exhibition. [Illiterate artists can produce 
only illiterate art. Too many are pushing 
their way into the sacred domain of art, who 
cannot éven read or write correctly. Too 
ignorant to recognize their own ignorance, 
they are not even ashamed of it, and that is 
what makes the hopelessness of their future. 

Supposing, however, that a young woman 
has received a fair education, and has had 
good academic drill in such schools as those 
of the Art Students’ League or the Metropol- 
itan Museum, and that perhaps she has 
practiced her art long enough aiready to lay 
up money for two or three years’ study 
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abroad, how can she best improve herself? 
Naturally, she will go to Paris, and first of 
all enter a large studio for the sake of testing 
her knowledge of drawing, of values, of light 
and shade, and soon. Naturally, again, she 
might prefer one of Julian’s studios. Theyare 
the largest, the best attended, the best known ; 
and the diary of that poor, diseased Marie 
Bashkirtseff has made many an American 
girl fancy that she has only to enter there to 
be hobnobbing with the master in a few 
months and taking the art world by storm. 
These girls forget that the young Russian 
diarist had not genius alone, but other gifts 
such as noble birth, worldly position, the 
highest culture of education and society, ad- 
dress, aplomb, and a sublime belief in herself. 
It is assurance that takes the art world by 
storm, and, after that, is speedily forgotten. 
Genius dawns on it, like Lanier’s sunrise, 


‘Not faster than dateless Olympian leisure 
might pace,”’ 


and we see it first “‘edgewise,’’ then ‘‘ blade- 
wise’’ and ‘“‘halfwise’’ before it is so re- 
vealed that we cry out in its bright presence, 
‘*T am lit with the sun !”’ 

But to return tothe studio. Women do not 
have the same advantages, even at Julian’s, 
that men have. Several years ago there was 
a heroic effort made by some brave American 
women to gain a foothold in the men’s 
classes at Julian’s. These women held their 
own with honor, but only American women 
could do it with self-respect, and the move- 
ment soon went into disfavor ; so much so 
that many studios now refuse to admit any 
woman who has studied from life in the same 
class with men. 

The corps of instructors varies with each of 
Julian’s studios. Men and women have not 
the same masters, nor do the same instruc- 
tors teach in both the studios for women. 
The studio in the rue de Berri is, if I may say 
so, the more aristocratic of the two ; its sani- 
tary condition is better ; it is more accessible 
for those who live in the vicinity of the 
Champs Elysées, and it is more secluded. 
The terms for instruction are nearly double 
what is charged in the men’s studio; but at 
the rue de Berri there has to be a sort of 
duenna in charge to matronize the young la- 
dies, and a comfortable place for the laying off 
of wraps where maids who attend their young 
mistresses can wait their pleasure or leisure, 
and such extra niceties cost money. Mes- 
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sieurs Guillaume Adolphe Bouguereau and 
Tony Robert-Fleury are the masters of paint- 
ing in this studio, and there is a woman of 
experience in drawing and painting in at- 
tendance who is ready with suggestions and 
helpful hints. 

Our young student will not begin with 
color, but will make an académie, that is, she 
will draw with charcoal the model posed be- 
fore her. When the Royal Academy of 
Painting and Sculpture opened its school at 
the Palace of the Louvre nearly two hundred 
and fifty years ago, models were first posed 
for classes of art students in Paris. Hencea 
drawing of a posed model in class became an 
académie. ‘The student takes her place, 
draws a line on the floor about the feet of her 
easel to define and pre-empt her ground so 
that she may keep her position unchanged 
for the week (neglecting to do this she may 
find another easel established on her ground 
the next morning), and, having secured her 
position, she begins no doubt with great 
trepidation. 

She looks on either side of her to see how 
others are working. They are absorbed in 
their own tasks, and no one offers her help or 


suggestion, and she does not yet know the 


ways of the studio. Those who talk to one 
another, near her, whether during the poses 
or the rests, speak in French ; the woman in 
charge addresses her in French ; the master 
makes his hurried rounds once or twicea 
week, glances at her work, says something 
rapidly in French, and passes on to others, 
and she feels timid and discouraged, and is 
convinced that she may work on here, year 
after year, making no advance, and not being 
pushed forward in the slightest. 

Here she is right. She will not be pushed 
forward. She must push herself by force of 
will, by application, and by good work done 
both in and out of the studio. There are 
morning, afternoon, and evening hours for 
those who wish to work so long, and terms 
vary according to the hours. Lessons are 
paid for, a month at a time, in advance, but 
terms are much reduced for those who pay for 
the whole season at once. This is custom- 
ary in all the studios, but cases have occurred 
where studios have been opened by adven- 
turers who engaged masters and models, took 
pay from pupils for the season, and then, 
paying neither models nor masters, were 
forced, in a few weeks, to flee the country, 
leaving many poor girls with their tuition 
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money exhausted, deprived of the instruc- 
tion for which they have paid, and at their 
wits’ ends. Of course these pupils are at- 
tracted by the popularity of some master ad- 
vertised as the teacher, and the master is not 
responsible for the rascality of the man who 
engages him. Such a fiasco could not occur 
at the older, well-established studios. 

But suppose that our student is timid and 
that her school French is rusty, and that, 
in addition to this, she is alone, board- 
ing among strangers, how will she get on at 
Julian’s? 

In answer let me quote from a letter writ- 
ten about a year ago by a young Massachu- 
setts woman. She says: 

“T went to Julian’s studio first for a month, 
then took a rest fora week. I liked it there 
very much. The masters are fine, there are 
many things to keep up the ambition, but I did 
not find I was improving. I was in too much 
of a state of excitement and suspense all the 
time, and really frightened. I had not had ex- 
perience enough to be let alone so much. So 
when I went to work again I went to Mr. 
Lasar’s. Of all things! After scoffing at the 
idea of going to an American, etc., I found it 
was just what I needed fora while till I gained 
more confidence and some instruction. Heisa 
fine teacher. I feel more at home there, and I 
think I shall begin to get on now.”’ 


From that time no doubt she did get on, 
for this studio at 131 rue de Vaugirard, is 
really a remarkable institution, and I doubt 
whether a better place could. be found in 
Paris for our young woman to begin, 

Mr. Charles Lasar is a young American 
from Pennsylvania, who without art training 
at home, or, unfortunately, an ordinary 
common school education, made his way to 
Paris while still in his boyhood, studied for 
years at the Beaux-Arts, became a favorite 
with his masters (Gérome, for example, fol- 
lows his course with much interest), and now 
is recognized among American artists in 
Paris as one of the best critics of them all. 
He opened astudio a few years ago, much to 
the disgust of some of the French studio 
managers. Julian, they say, storms over the 
‘cheek ’’ of this young American whois thus 
beating them on their own ground. 

Mr. Lasar has been a hard student and he 
is a faithful teacher. He neglects no pupil. 
He gives not only the better part of Tuesdays 
and Fridays to his class, but each day he 
spends a few moments in the studio so that 
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any pupil perplexed over her work can ap- 
peal to him for advice. He is an enthusiast. 
His art thoughts are strong and at the same 
time poetic, though his English expression 
of them is utterly uncultured. I fancy how- 
ever that his French is more polished than 
his English, as his education has been 
French. He has a remarkable facility in im- 
parting knowledgeand his studiois thronged 
with English and American women with, for 
variety, an occasional Russian. I have seen 
a young Russian countess there, in the rests 
between the model’s poses, busily engaged in 
jotting down musical notes, evidently her 
own composition. Among the pupils of last 
year I noticed the name of Mrs. Amélie 
Rives-Chanler, and I can but smile at the 
thought of how Mrs. Chanler, with her high- 
flown and somewhat far-fetched English 
phraseology, must have been startled and 
amazed by the double negatives, the ‘‘ this 
here’s’’ and ‘‘that there’s,’’ by the barbar- 
isms and solecisms of her really superior 
teacher, who, though American by birth, is 
only French in his art. 

I have heard recently that Mr. Lasar who 
is now visiting in this country will not re- 


open his studio on his return to Paris, but 
will devote his whole strength to his own art 


work. It is to be hoped that his remarkable 
gifts as teacher will not be lost altogether, 
but that at some time in the near future he 
may resume his work as instructor in this 
country if not in France. 

Now let us stop for a moment to ask how 
our young student lives. It is to be hoped 
that she is not alone. An art student writes 
from Paris: 


“Don’t you ever go off to a foreign land alone, 
It is bad enough to be knocking around alone 
in your own familiar country, but it’s an entirely 
different thing to be in a strange land. I 
haven’t ceased for a moment to be fearfully 
homesick, and never shall.’’ 


For many reasons it is better for art stu- 
dents not to live alone. To gain a quick 
command of French it is better to live in a 
pension where there are other guests or, bet- 
ter yet, to be the only English-speaking per- 
sons ina French family who can protect 
them from the consequences of any little 
American imprudence ; but where a student 
occupies an apartment or a single room, pro- 
viding her own meals, for the sake of com- 
fort, companionship, economy, and respecta- 
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bility, it is better not to be alone unless she 
can afford a donne ; even then it is far better 
to have a companion. 

It is well not to walk to and from the stu- 
dio alone. Any young woman is liable to be 
addressed on the street, especially by students 
in the Latin Quarter. She may be able to 
carry herself so circumspectly, to dress in so 
busimesslike and inartistic a fashion as to 
avoid this, but the gravest demeanor or dress 
will not always save a girl who goes to and 
from the studio alone, from annoyance of this 
kind. It is better for her to have a companion. 

‘It makes me angry,’’ [heard a young art- 
ist exclaiming toan American friend in our 
apartment in Paris; ‘‘I can go alone from 
here to the rue de Berri in the morning from 
eight till nine. It is perfectly proper then, 
because only workingmen are out, and they 
are never rude to a lady ; but Marie must come 
for me at noon, for the gentlemen are out on 
the street, and because of their presence 
I must not cross the Champs Elysées alone. 
It is perfectly proper for a girl to ride alone 
with her groom; she can be trusted with a 
groom, but not with a gentleman. Working- 
men and grooms may be trusted, not gentle- 
men.”’ 

But perhaps my young friend failed to make 
allowance for continental characteristics. 
‘* What beautiful eyes !’ a young Frenchman 
will exclaim, looking our bright-eyed young 
woman in the face, or, ‘‘ What a pretty girl !’’ 
all in his very best English. But these pleas- 
antries often are not intended as insults but 
as compliments due to the sex. 

Two Italians, gentlemen both of them, were 
discussing this very matter with an Ameri- 
can woman who maintained that such liber- 
ties were humiliating to a woman. One of 
the gentlemen acknowledged that it was an 
unwarrantable liberty fora man thus to ad- 
dress upon the street a woman with whom 
he was not acquainted. 

“It is a very rude custom of our people,” 
said he, ‘‘and no wonder that ladies are af- 
fronted by it.’’ 

‘‘ But,”’ argued the other, ‘‘ except you do 
use some such phrase when you meet a 
woman, how is she to know that you think 
her beautiful ?’’ 

That it could be possible to keep such a 
thought to one’s self or that his thoughts in 
regard to her might not concern the woman 
in question would not occur to the Italian, 
perhaps not to the Frenchman. 
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Some students spend their mornings in one 
studio, working at another in the afternoon, 
or copying in the Louvre; but the larger 
part of those who are studying seriously re- 
main allday. A different model poses in the 
afternoon, so those that remain have the ad- 
vantage of two models eachday. Those who 
remain either bring luncheon with them from 
home, or find refreshment at some neighbor- 
ing café. I remember two young English 
women who used to put their potatoes to roast 
in the stove ashes at the ten o’clock rest each 
morning. At noon they drew them out, black 
and burning hot, and carried them to the 
nearest bake shop, where the good woman 
would cook for them the chops they had left 
with her at eight o’clock on their way to the 
studio. In this cheap and easy fashion they 
obtained their dinners throughout the term, 
preparing their breakfasts and teas in their 
own apartment. 

Art students are apt to develop throat 
troubles or coughs in Paris. The air itselfis 
sufficiently trying, and, in addition to this, 
for the sake of the undraped model it is neces- 
sary to keep the temperature of the studio ab- 
normally high. During the model’s rests 


the studio is aired and the temperature drops 
very suddenly. When the pose ends for the 
day students pass from the overheated room 
to the damp outside air at the risk of serious 


injury totheir lungs. For one living alone 
it is most unfortunate to be laid up with cold 
or illness of any sort. 

Of course there are other well-filled studios 
besides these I have mentioned. During the 
wintez of 1888 and ’89 which I spent in Paris, 
the masters at Julian’s Passage studio were 
Lefebvreand Benjamin-Constant. At Colaros- 
si’s, the masters were Courtois, Rixens, and 
Dagnan-Bouveret ; at Carl-Rosa’s, Jean Paul 
Laurens, Saint-pierre, and Humbert; and 
many distinguished masters admitted women 
to their studios. Among these were Des- 
champs, Collin, Krug, Maignan, Carolus- 
Duran, with Henner, Chaplin, Harrison, Ger- 
vex, Roll, and many others. 

It behooves our young woman, however, to 
know what is the reputation of any master be- 
fore entering his studio. A young friend of 
my own wished to enter the studio of a dis- 
tinguished painter, but just at the point of ap- 
plying for permission she heard that when- 
ever he took an interest in any pupil he also 
took the fatherly liberty of kissing her in ap- 
proval. If she were offended at this, he took 
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no more interest in her instruction. This 
might all be gossip, but it was gossip that 
obtained general credence as truth, and my 
young friend contented herself with entering 
theclass of a successful pupil of the great mas- 
ter, one who was known to treat his young 
lady students with distinguished courtesy. 
A woeful scandal in the American colony a 
few years ago should warn our young women 
studying abroad, and teach them that Ameri- 
can masters in Paris may be even less mind- 
ful of proprieties and moralities than the 
French. 

Before summer drives artists from the city 
to the country our student will have found 
some one of the many young artists who are 
willing to eke out their income by taking 
charge of a class of pupils during the sketch- 
ing season. Her own peculiar tastes will 
lead her here or there as the case may be, to 
England, to Holland, to the seashore, Nor- 
mandy, Picardy, to any picturesque region 
where she can work under such instruction 
as she covets in the company of friends or 
comrades. This same young woman who as- 
sured us a few moments ago that she should 
always be homesick in France writes again 
in the summer from a little village on the 
Oise when surrounded by companions and 
busy with out-of-door work. She says: 


“Everything around Paris is artificial, and I 
hate it; but out here I am enjoying everything, 
for it is real, natural country; I have actually 
had some ‘real good times.’ The crowd in the 
house is very jolly; American girls from Chi- 
cago, New York, Boston, Cambridge and so 
forth, and English girls, and Scotch, too, and 
once a tearing Swiss girl, The house is kept by 
a bright Irish lady; so you see we have all 
kinds. The discussions on all topics were pretty 
lively sometimes. They are all gone now but 
myself until September, when many will return. 
The fine studio in the house is occupied by an 
artist who criticises our work, and from whom I 
have learned a great deal. 

“The little village is so quaint! I wish you 
could see it, and the fields and woods and river 
near are lovely. It isa place where Daubigny 
lived and painted. He even lived in this very 
house. Isn’t that interesting ? I have seen so 
many places here and there which are exactly 
like pictures by him and Corot ; the whole spirit 
of the Frenchy landscape reminds one of the 
works of the Barbizon school. 

“I generally paint out-of-doors from nine to 
twelve ; from half past one to five ; from half past 
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five to eight, and sometimes, also, from six to 
eight in the mornings, besides, The spaces be- 
tween are more than filled with four meals (five 
o’clock tea, one), and naps, and washing brushes. 
Now that is certainly a most healthy life, isn’t 
it? It is so warm and delicious that I can sit in 
the sun and bake, or lie under the trees on Sun- 
days and broil ardsleep. I am actually obliged 


totake lots of naps as so many different jobs 
of painting during the day tell on my little brain, 
Of course I paint in a different place at each job, 
and so get quantities of exercise every day. I am 
fat, and so brown you would not know me, with 
generally a red nose, besides !”’ 


Now let us look forward for our young 
friend to her following winter. Her summer 
master introduces her, on her return to Paris, 
to some more experienced artist, to his own 
master perhaps, and she spends her second 
winter under the tuition of some one whose 
work is to her an inspiration. 

It is here that she can find the best mas- 
ters of technic in the world, and she can 
develop in any direction toward which she 
is impelled. Is she an impressionist? Here 
are the founders and masters ofimpressionism. 
Dees she seek to combine poetic sentiment 
with realism? Here is Dagnan-Bouveret. 
Does she care for high finish and perfection 
ofdrawing? Hereare Bouguereau and Julian. 
Or for color, or for landscape, or for cattle, 
or for genre? All manner of art specialists 
are to be found at Paris, and if she knows 
enough and works well enough, shecan get 
in touch with the master with whose spirit 
and style she is most in sympathy, and, 
secondary but powerful motive, whose influ- 
ence will be potent in introducing her work 
to the Salon. Julian, for example, is cur- 
rently reported to have so many yards of wall 
space at his command at the Salon. Other 
masters, doubtless, have similar influence in 
the new Salon, andany master will do his ut- 
most to get his pupils’ work well hung. 

Now before leaving her in this happy state 
let us give one word of caution. European 
ways and manners are good, and so are Amer- 
ican. Let her become Europeanized, if she 
will, or remain a good American, or choose 
the good of both ; but do not Jet her drop her 
good American habits and adopt what is bad 
in French. 

For example: We are apt to think the 
French are not achurch-going people. But 
they are. An American lies in bed an hour 
later than usual on Sunday morning, dawdles 
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over his breakfast, and reaches church late, 
at ten minutes aftereleven. The French peo- 
ple are up and in their churches by eight or 
nine o’clock, and when a few worshipers from 
the American Colony are hurrying to their 
chapel or their church, their French neigh- 
bors have already attended morning service 
and are ready for breakfast, and then for the 
rest or the recreation of the day. I should 
say they were more religious, not less,than we. 

There is much competition in the studios, 
and our girls attend to their work six days 
outof seven. Itseemsto me the wiser policy 
to reserve one of these six days for outside 
duties and pleasures, for the visiting of gal- 
leries, andsoon. A few are willing to has- 
ten slowly, and so spend only their mornings 
in the studio, reserving their afternoons for 
copying in the galleries and for other work. 

Those who buckle to their work six days 
must rest Sundays. They sleeplate. Then 
come their visiting, their sight-seeing, their 
excursions to galleries, museums, and cha- 
teaux, all of which, if they get at all, must be 
enjoyed on Sunday. 

Dr. Thurber, of the Afherican Chapel on 
the rue de Berri, makes special efforts to re- 
mind our young men and women who are 
liable thus to forget that there is such a thing 
as church, and that it and its pastor are at 
their service. Public worship is a wholesome 
habit and the neglect of it is almost univer- 
sal, [had well-nigh said inevitable, among 
art students. They will adhere to their 
American fashion of morning naps, and they 
are irresistibly tempted to adopt the French 
fashion of recreation for the remainder of the 
day. Those who adhere to the customs of 
their home are usually those whoare not alone, 
but who are kept from Bohemianism by some 
older or more conservative friend, who is not 
a votary of art. 

I do not specify this particular temptation 
because Sunday dissipation is so bad and Sun- 
day observance so good, but for quite another 
reason. Let me illustrate. 

A young American girl was walking in 
Florence. She met on the street an English- 
man, a pension acquaintance, who asked per- 
mission to join her in her walk. This per- 
mission the girl peremptorily refused. 

‘‘Why ?’’ he questioned. ‘‘ You allow your 
acquaintances from the States, Mr. —— and 
Mr. ——, to walk with you, why mayn’t I?” 

‘* True,”’ she replied, ‘‘I do permit them to 
join me in my walks. It is the custom of our 
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country, and they think nothing of it. You 
think you are taking a liberty and you cannot 
walk with me.”’ 

For our young art student it is the taking 
a liberty that I deprecate. With her first 
‘taking aliberty ’”’ she deteriorates, and, with 
a growing absorption in her art work, she 
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throws off, more and more, all sense of re- 
sponsibility toward God and maz, till she 
lands in that selfish Bohemianism that knows 
no beauty but what the eye canseize, no wor- 
ship but that of art, no duty but that to her- 
self; from such degeneracy may the Lord 
preserve her. 


SEX NATURE OR HUMAN NATURE? 


BY MARGARET N. 


S it a result of the prevalent fever of char- 
| acter analysis, or is it a tide-mark of the 
woman movement, that accounts for the 
ubiquitous distinction, ‘‘ feminine” or 
*€ masculine,’’ in every characterization? The 
‘‘woman’s way’’ of doing things, from get- 
ting off a street car to endorsing a bank check, 
has been differentiated to the last fraction of 
a degree. Acute observers have discovered 
that women read only the first and last chap- 
ters of a novel, that they confine themselves to 
weather reports and advertisements in news- 
papers, that they would refuse solidly to vote 
for a man whose wife’s bonnet outrivaled her 
neighbor’s, in short, that a woman’s reason, 
when hunted down, is no reason at all. One 
might conclude human nature to be obsolete, 
only sex nature surviving. 

There must be women without number, 
beginning to turn, soul-sick, from this cease- 
less stream of fine-drawn delineations reveal- 
ing woman’s character ina light as startling 
to herself, as entertaining to the world. It 
may be that this unprecedented prominence 
given to feminine peculiarities can be as- 
cribed to a desire, on the eve of woman’s 
‘‘unsexing herself,”’ to know in what the 
sexing has consisted. 

Whatever the source, Pope’s line should be 
reversed, for, just now, the proper study of 
mankind is woman. Heavy-browed psychol- 
ogist and light-footed reporter are alike run- 
ning up and down the earth, making reve- 
lations about her. Sir Crichton Brown’s 
contribution, after examining three brains, 
two of men, one of woman, is that woman’s 
brain is of lighter specific gravity than that 
of man, consequently her mental processes 
must be inferior. There is but one possible 
escape for woman from such a scientific fiat as 
this. Sir Crichton Brown is evidently an 
Aristotelian in reasoning ; having approached 
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his experiment with his conclusion already 
made, of course the fact had to fit. The 
method of most investigators of woman is 
more Baconian, with the defect, perhaps, that 
they require but one observation upon which 
to base a sweeping generalization. 

Under this system women are really becom- 
ing restive. They long fora time when their 
phenomena will be understood, when they 
will be allowed to explain their enigmas. 
Mystery is growing stale. Hidden so long, 
there is nothing novel in being peeped at. 
They would far prefer subjecting the warp 
and woof of their character to investigation, 
than the fringe which has been occupying ex- 
clusive attention. 

The fact is, it is dawning upon most women 
that ‘‘feminine’’ is not, after all, a very com- 
plimentary descriptive as manipulated by late 
writers. Public print has stamped its mean- 
ing synonymous with irrational, frivolous, 
capricious, babyish. If novelists began the 
elucidation of this idea, those who oppose 
woman’s latest efforts are emphasizing it. 

There is no disputing that, following na- 
ture’s distinctions of physical appearance, 
there are elementary mental modifications 
adapted to each sex. Whether those modifi- 
cations, now understood to contrast the sexes, 
are essential to primary sex differences, or 
whether the most of them are not the ar- 
tificial product of environment is a point 
worth considering. It is also well worth 
while to ask if the sex contrasts so stren- 
uously fought for are conducive to the best 
welfare of humanity. 

The chief endowment of man, as distin- 
guished from other animals, is mind and soul. 
The spirit born of these is generally believed 
to survive, alone of man’s organism. Mind 
and soul are therefore the essentials of our 
being, upon which our greatest efforts at cul- 
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tivation should be expended. They are of 
common gender, Men and women share 
equally the responsibility of developing the 
loftiest enduring qualities of their spiritual 
nature. Can this be done by perpetuating a 
system of differentiated characters, as inher- 
ing in sexes having a common destiny and 
undergoing mutual preparation for it? The 
most desirable and permanent qualities are 
those in which sex is indifferent. Which 
should be more truthful, honorable, faithful, 
generous—man, or woman? Is woman bound 
to any degree of politeness, not binding upon 
man? Courage is, traditionally, a masculine 
virtue, gentleness, feminine. Is there amore 
inspiring sight than that of a woman of high 
courage,—whether in counteracting a hus- 
band’s despondency or caring for a bereft 
family,—or that of a man strong enough to 
be gentle? These qualities gather luster by 
change of setting. A manis presumedly ag- 
gressive, a commercial characteristic, more a 
faultthana virtue. Aggressiveness has nojust 
rights, except upon questions of morals, and 
there woman should possess itequally with 
the man. ‘‘Strong’’ and ‘‘ weak”’ are terms 


traditionally characterizihg men and women 


respectively, born of physical contrast. On 
moral questions the terms are misapplied. 
And mentally, what woman aspires to weak- 
ness? Self-assertion to a domineering de- 
gree certainly is as unlovely in a man as in 
woman. 

The whole mental, moral, and spiritual 
realm presents conditions of growth and ele- 
vation common to both sexes. Qualities 
which deserve to survive to the next dawn- 
ing, should be equally developed in both 
men and women fitting for a time when sex 
is to be obliterated. 

To ordinary human nature, in the round 
and full of this life there is an undeniable 
charm in detecting, and maintaining sex dis- 
tinctions. That does not render less sensible 
the question—omitting nature's differentia- 
tions for the welfare of the race—cui bono ? 
There seems strong reason to believe that hu- 
manity has made the wrong use of elementary 
distinctions and taking them as points of sep- 
aration has encouraged each sex to multiply 
and accentuate contrasts, until no more in the 
general mind is there a common scale even 
of morality for both men and women. 

Above all things, to conform to this senti- 
ment, men must be masculine rather than 
good; women must be feminine rather than 
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rational. Each sex seems to have cultivated 
the faults of the other, instead of each help- 
ing to bring the other back to the plane of a 
common worth. A manmay swear, dissipate, 
break the seventh commandment, but if he 
be all the while ‘‘masculine’’ his path is a 
shining one to that of. one who forgets the 
attraction of mane, comb, wattles, and spurs 
and without bluster or stride quietly fulfills 
honorable obligations. A woman may sim- 
per, may think ‘‘ Home Rule”’ means that of 
wives, may never reflect on higher things 
than her bonnet or somebody’s beautiful 
mustache, but if she be sweetly feminine, 
softly clinging, she meets a large demand. 
It is difficult to conceive of any truly worthy 
and elevating characteristic of either sex, but 
that the other would profit by sharing it; it 
is equally difficult to detect any quality 
reprehensible in one sex, but that the other 
would profit by discarding. 

Would the charm between sexes vanish 
with the cultivation of a sterling mutual char- 
acter? The question leads to first principles. 
Of what does that charm consist? Does it 
depend upon characteristics in each sex— 
which were not there in the beginning—or is 
the charm inherent? Those who decry any 
steps toward dress reform among women at 
the present are largely those who fear the in- 
novation ofan ‘‘unwomanly’’ garb. They 
really convince themselves that ‘‘ nature”’ 
designed thickly enveloping skirts to pre- 
serve the womanly character. Presuming 
upon the earliest tradition regarding the as- 
sociation of man and woman, we find drapery 
dissociated with womanly character. Desire 
to contrast as much as possible with man 
in every external, woman has gradually en- 
veloped herself in one after another artifi- 
ciality, until, the limit reached, there is some 
promise of her return to natural clothing, a 
reformin no way endangering her ‘‘ womanli- 
ness, ’’ 

Nor does womanliness consist in a mode of 
life. The girl broncho-breaker of the frontier 
ranch is as feminine, to the men of the range, 
as the most accomplished heart-breaker in a 
settled community. Toincorporatein dress 
and habit this vaunted womanliness, is tore- 
gard as an acquirement the ineradicable 
essence of sex. Tradition and environment 
prescribe, in varied ages and places, what 
conventionalities shall preserve this quality, 
yet with the disappearance of forms the qual- 
ity remains. TheTurk would regard with un- 
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speakable consternation the unwomanizing 
effect upon his harem, of allowing: its in- 
mates the freedom unquestioned in a western 
woman. 

The western world itself has not entirely 
shaken off the coil of orientalism. Numbers 
of people look very askant upon a condition 
in which the old-time feminine model, sweet 
submission, will be lostin a new one of re- 
sponsible independence coupled with gener- 
ous and just consideration forothers. But can 
we believe humanity—men, in particular— 
actually made more happy by present sex con- 
trasts, in which their own has the advantage ? 
Many there are who fear the consequence of 
obliterating the traditional standard of 
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‘female loveliness, ’’ be it hoped, in igno- 
rance of the promised substitute. 

The most characteristic feature in the hun- 
dred and one reform movements of our day is 
the utter destruction of sex lines, in the up- 
building of public welfare and composite 
strength. The individual backing these 
moves must be regarded equally capable 
whether manorwoman. Consequently the 
woman must develop beyond what is ‘‘fem- 
inine,’’ losing none of that that is good. 
Such a movement leads to a time when sex 
will not confront sex, more in an array of 
faults and follies than in merits, but that the 
two will reappear in a new partnership uni- 
fied on a standard of mutual nobility. 


WOMAN’S WORLD IN LONDON. 
BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 


T was early this year when the London 
season came to anend. The theaters 
closed, the parks were emptied, din- 
ners and receptions were few and far be- 

tween. Everybody went out of town. And all 
this because of the elections. Englishmen 
and Englishwomen have not had a thought 
for anything else, have not had a minute to 
devote to any other work or pastime. 

But the London season has always seemed 
to me amistake. The English country is so 
lovely in June and July that one feels as 
though all the world ought to hurry from 
town and make the most of it. If, for ex- 
ample, the exodus had been on wheels, if 
dancing parties had been given up forcycling 
tours, the parks for the highroads, the theaters 
for little roadside inns, I would be the first 
to applaud. The long summer days always 
make me think of my wheel and the pleas- 
ure of riding, in the cool of the early morn- 
ing or the late evening, between green fields 
and by winding rivers. There is no outdoor 
pleasure to equal it, none that gives the same 
amount of good healthy exercise combined 
with all the excitement of change and travel. 

The London woman need not leave town 
altogether in order to cycle to her heart’s 
content. Someof the best English high- 
ways and some of the loveliest English coun- 
try are within easy reach. The Ripley Road, 
leading to the quiet pretty village of that 
name far from railways, is quite the best I 


have ever ridden over in England ; and, fol- 
lowing it, one hardly leaves town behind be- 
fore finding one’s self riding past pine woods 
and wild heaths andlonely pools. And in- 
deed cyclists have learned to appreciate it; 
it is their favorite day’s run out of London 
and famous now in the cycling world. Then 
there is the ride to St. Alban’s, the old abbey 
town, and that other to Harrow, but it is use- 
less to attempt to go through the list, it is too 
long. 

Yet comparatively few London women ride. 
Every winter a large exhibition of cycles, 
called the Stanley Show because of the club 
that organizes it, is held at the Crystal 
Palace. At the last I could not but wonder to 
see the small number of machines for women 
exhibited. Evidently manufacturers thought 
it hardly worth while either to make cycles 
for women, or else to exhibit them when 
made, Here and there I came across a 
bicycle or a tricycle, or perhaps a tandem 
with the front seat especially designed for 
riders hampered by skirts. But they were 
rare exceptions. 

On thé London streets women cyclists are 
still so seldom seen that they are stared at but 
little less than I was eight years ago when, 
ona Humber tandem, I first challenged the 
witticisms of the London bus driver and 
cabby. Now and then I meet an independent 
young woman who goes shopping on her 
safety bicycle. She wheelsit up and down 
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Oxford and Regent streets, in among the 
hansoms and omnibuses, with the unmistak- 
able skill and nerve of an experienced rider. 
And shecommands respect at once when she 
dismounts, by the way she leaves her bicycle 
standing with the pedal resting on the curb- 
stone. Then there is another woman who 
uses her machine for the distribution of 
tracts. But only the other day the driver of 
a cart deliberately ran her down on a not 
very crowded thoroughfare and upset her. 
This explains in a measure why women are 
not seen cycling in London as often as in 
Washington, for instance. Of course and 
fortunately an incident of this kind was 
never heard of before and probably will never 
occur again. Butit is the attention women 
riders attract in town, of which this was the 
outcome, that prevents so many from show- 
ing themselves awheel in the streets. 

Sometimes in the suburbs I meet several 
riding with a large party or club of both men 
and women and here they escape the traffic 
and the staring crowds. For those whocan- 
not take the time for a tour, this is the 
pleasantest way to ride. It is easy to carry 
one’s machine by train from the center of the 
town ; those who live in the suburbs have 
matters already arranged for them. 

Two or three women have made names for 
themselves as remarkably good cyclists. 
Mrs. J. S. Smith hasraced on a tandem with 
her husband, and won too, and broken rec- 
ords. With an ease that has startled veteran 
riders Mrs. Preston Davies has on her safety 
climbed Petersham Hill, so steep that most 
men walk up. Racing, indeed, and hard 
climbing for the mere glory of it are, I think, 
for most women a mistake. We have not the 
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physical strength, and it is better not tocycle 
at all than to overdo it. 

Women here, as a rule, still ride tricycles, 
though there is no question that the safety 
bicycle, once mastered, is far easier and 
pleasanter to ride. I donot know why more 
women have not adopted it. It is difficult to 
learn, perhaps; to mount and dismount at 
first seem impossible. But there are one or 
twoschools wherethe beginner can have a first 
few lessons before she ventures on the road. 

The makers may be to blame; they turn 
out excellent machines, but they are careless 
about details. I remember when I started on 
my firsttour on a safety I had to have a 
large section added tothedress guard, and 
then unnecessary spikes on the pedals filed 
down. My dress catching in the spokes of 
the wheel and at other times in these useless 
points made me tumble more than once. 

To help her out of one, a dress for bicycling 
has been invented by a woman and is now 
made and sold by a London tailor. It is a 
combination of skirt and knickerbockers. 
But an ordinary skirt, rather skimpy and 
made so that it can be looped up by hooks 
and eyes and shortened when one is on the 
machine, answers the purpose as well. 

That women cyclists can be practical is 
shown by the fact that there is one on the 
staff of two cycling papers, Miss Lillias 
Campbell Davidson, who writes under her 
own name in the Cyclists’ Touring Club 
Gazette and is the “Violet Lorne” of 
Bicycling News. When all is said, however, 
it is only the few who are enterprising. I 
know that if our American roads were as 
good as the English, the number of women 
cyclists would long since have been doubled. 


GUESTS EXPECTED AND UNEXPECTED. 


BY EMILIE HALL DAVIES, 


HE unexpected guest is often an un- 
welcome one, disarranging many a 


plan and not infrequently causing 

considerable confusion in the house- 

hold; much discomfort is experienced by 

the family while the visitor is innocent of 
any intention of creating commotion. 

You will observe that the person who deems 

it proper to make an appearance at your door, 


uninvited, is usually a woman. You recall 
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the fact that awhile ago she so far prepared 
you for this attack as to say that you need 
not expect her at any particular time, that 
she was coming some time ; you had striven 
to make an appointment with her, but no, 
she was inclined to suit her convenience and 
come when she felt like doing so. 

Of course she told you not tomakea particle 
of difference for her because she dislikes to 
inconvenience people. She wants to feel per- 
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fectly at home when she makes visits, there- 
fore: ‘‘ When I come let me take things just 
as they are; make me one of the family.’’ 

To the housekeeper of small experience this 
may seem rational, but anyone who has had 
her plans frustrated for a day ora fortnight 
will dread this sort of visit. 

Every systematic housekeeper has her plans 
formed ; she may have accepted an invitation 
to dinner and possibly just as she comes from 
her room bonneted and cloaked for the jour- 
ney the doorbell rings. The servant attends 
and she eagerly awaits the summons. It 
comes: ‘‘Mrs. B. to spend the day.” A 
dear friend, perhaps, but she is surely an un- 
welcome guest to-day. 

The inexperienced housekeeper may ask, 
** Why unwelcome at this particular time?’ 

The lady whois obliged to break an engage- 
ment and thus disappoint her friend, when 
the summons, “Mrs. B. to spend the day,” 
comes, with a sigh removes her wrappings 
and, donning a home dress, descends to the 
parlor, and, too well-bred to allow her visitor 
to feel uncomfortable, at once proceeds to 
play the agreeable. She endeavors to stifle 
her feeling of disappointment and forces her 
accustomed smile, while her guest chats mer- 
rily, all unconscious of having caused un- 
evenness in the course of events in two house- 
holds. 

The lady who has been surprised must nat- 
urally think of her engagement ; of the friend 
who has arranged everything to conduce to 
the pleasure of the day ; of the dinner which 
will be kept waiting for her until there re- 
mains no hope of her arrival ; and finally, of 
the family that will be seated at the table to 
partake of viands, once delicious, now almost 
uneatable, on account of her failing to be 
present at the appointed time. 

Some one will say, ‘‘ The lady should have 
excused herself to this impromptu visitor 
with the plea of a previous engagement.”’ 
Ah! You forget that this comes under the 
head of exceptions, not the general rule. A 
long distance was traveled to make this visit, 
and this person feels that, since she has given 
warning that she was coming sometime, she 
is but fulfilling her engagement. 

Presently our hostess remembers that din- 
ner has not been ordered; there was quite 
enough in the larder for the servant’s lunch- 
eon but not sufficient for three persons. 

Bridget has arranged for a long, uninter- 
rupted day for the ironing and is decidedly 
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cross at the prospect of interference with her . 
plans ; however, something must be prepared 
and our hostess must face the inevitable ; 
must excuse herself to her guest, go into the 
kitchen and attend to the making of a palata- 
ble lunch, 

We have cited one instance when the un- 
expected guest is unwelcome. Let us take 
another: A lady goes into her kitchen early 
on Saturday morning to do her usual baking. 
She finds that there still remain two large 
loaves of delicious bread. She realizes that 
there has been a little mismanagement on her 
part to allow this to happen, but thinks it 
would not be economy to bake bread to-day 
because there is certainly enough forthe mor- 
row ; she will buy a baker’s loaf for Monday’s 
dinner ; she can bake bread on Tuesday and 
nothing will be wasted. 

Having settled this (to a housekeeper) im- 
portant matter, she soon finishes pies and 
cakes, andconsiders her preparations for Sun- 
day’s meals completed. 

The next day dawns fair and bright. The 
good people all attend church, listen to a 
helpful sermon, come home with uplifted 
hearts. Dinner is soon ready, not an elab- 
orate meal, as the rule is, ‘‘no cooking done 
on Sunday.” The walk to church has 
sharpened the appetites of all and the meal is 
relished ; in fact, the table is fairly stripped 
of its best things. 

The doorbell rings ! Hark, familiar voices ! 
John and Mary and the children have come 
to dinner ; and ‘‘ We’re going tostay to tea,” 
chimes little Nell. 

Husband entertains in the parlor while 
wife searches the pantry. She does wish 
they had come a half hour earlier, if they 
must come on Sunday. Vegetables are all 
gone; they had tasted so good everybody 
had eaten more than was really required. 
However, she makes the best of it, and finally 
the family of five are seated at the table. 

The host has not been informed of the 
scarcity of eatables and he repeatedly urges 
to replenish plates, while the hostess anx- 
iously watches the fast diminishing plate of 
bread ; she cannot help thinking of the tea to 
be served a little later. 

At last the Oliver Twist appetites are ap- 
peased and all but the hostess retire to the 
parlor. True, Mary had begged to assist in 
clearing the table, but, no, our hostess de- 
clines the kind offer; indeed, she feels the 
necessity of being alone to take inthe situa- 
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tion. ‘Going to stay to tea!’ Not quite 
half a loaf ofbread! What is to be done? 
There is only one alternative. Biscuitsmust 
be baked, on Sunday, too. She cannot at- 
tend Sabbath school ; the afternoon must be 
spent entertaining unexpected company. 

The hours pass on, biscuits are baked, tea 
is served. 

A little after church time John, Mary, and 
the children take theirleave. The host and 
hostess are weary and disappointed ; the day 
had been spent so differently from what they 
had intended it should be. Nor does the dis- 
appointment end here: A Sabbath-school 
class has been deprived ofits regular teacher ; 
the pew in church has been vacant, all on 
account of unexpected guests. 

While there are people who habitually 
make visits at all times and seasons, there 
are others who make engagements without 
scarcely giving them a thought afterwards ; 
they allow the most trivial excuse to pre- 
vent them from fulfilling them, and never 
consider it a lack of principle ; always ready 
to make, and quite as willing to break en- 
gagements. 

If we accept an invitation it is our para- 
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mount duty to be at the appointed place at 
the specified time. Ifthis is impossible we 
should make every effort to acquaint our 
friends of our inability to do so, that we may 
spare them annoyance. 

Much has been written about hospitality. 


When an unexpected guest is ushered in we ~ 


should be courteous. Circumstances are 
oftentimes such that the visit can be made 
only at this time and it may be impossible to 
inquire if it is convenient and agreeable. 

When a friend is expected to spend the day 
we arrange for the visit ; there is no upsetting 
of plans of domestics ; we are at home to re- 
ceive and are prepared to entertain. We can 
manage so that instead of spending the 
greater part of our day concocting savory 
dishes and then, overheated and weary, mak- 
inga failure in entertaining—thingsareready, 
everything passes offsmoothly, and all con- 
cerned are happy. 

There are exceptional cases, but as a rule 
we commit a gross error when we make un- 
heralded visits or willingly break engage- 
ments. Friendships have been severed, never 
to be renewed, simply by want of thought 
about these two things. 


OF STUBBLE. 


BY EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY,. 


VER the field of stubble 
The grasshopper flits and sings, 
And butterflies float like thistle down 
On gossamer golden wings. 
Yet up from the glint of the gleaming waste, 
Are stocks of thistle‘and tare, 
And after the harvest is reaped and gone, 
The weeds grow sturdily on and on, 
Their blight in each furrow is easily traced, 
Though only the straw is there. 


Over life’s field of stubble, 
I wonder how it will be, 
We hide the weed in the plumy grain, 
While the summer winds are free, 
But when the harvester by and by 
Gathers his golden sheaves, 
The sinful and selfish will all be found, 
And into the selfsame sheaf be bound, 
Where the best of our efforts lie ; 
While sin its scarring leaves. 


Over life’s field of stubble 
When the busy reaper has gone, 
Will the secret sins we have nourished 
Grow steadily on and on? 
Then let us be busy and watchful alway, 
For the summer of life will wane. 
To pluck the evils that love to hide 
Under the cover of good, abide, 
For the field of stubble, we leave some day, 


For the yield of the wealth of grain. 
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THE HOMESTEAD AFFAIR. 


THE greatest steel producing center in the 
world is at Homestead, Pa., situated on the 
Monongahela River, eight miles beyond 
Pittsburg. Ten years ago it was a small 
village of less than one thousand inhabitants ; 
to-day the number of its population exceeds 
twelve thousand persons, nearly one half of 
whom have been employed in the mills of 
the Carnegie Steel Company. But a little 
more than a month ago the town was one of 
honest industry and to-day it is famed as be- 
ing the scene of one of the boldest and most 
disastrous conflicts between organized labor 
on the one hand and concentrated capital on 
the other, known in thehistory of thecountry. 

The men employed at the mills of the 
Carnegie Company are members of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers and as such had entered into an 
official agreement with their employers toac- 
cept wages fixed by a sliding scale which 
formed the basis ofthe contract. This agree- 
ment of three years’ duration expired in June, 
and notice was served on the Amalgamated 
Association that its provisions would no 
longer be adhered to by the company, which 
proposed: First, a reduction in the mini- 
mum of the scale from $25 to $22 per ton for 
Bessemer steel billets ; Second, a change in 
the date of the expiration of the scale from 
June 30 to December 31; Third, a reduction 
in tonnage rates at those furnaces and mills 
where labor-saving machinery had been in- 
troduced and the output increased thereby. 

In reply to this proposition the Amalga- 
mated Association demanded $24 per ton for 
steel billets and protested that the change 
of time for the adjustment of the wages from 
June to December was made to give the com- 
pany the advantage of fixing the scale at a 
time in the year when they could least afford 
to enter a protest and back it up with a strike, 
and finally disputed the statement that the 
tonnage would be increased by the introduc- 
tion of new and improved machinery. Hav- 
ing considered this demand and protest the 
company raised the minimum from $22 to 
$23 and delivered their ultimatum to the 
effect that in the event of the scale not being 
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adopted by June 24 the negotiations with the 
Amalgamated Association would terminate 
and the men would be employed separately. 
This emphatic decision of the company pre- 
cipitated the strike, for the terms were re- 
jected, and the dawning of Independence 
Day inaugurated the struggle. 

Trouble had evidently been anticipated by 
the company, for the entire plant had been 
subjected to warlike preparations for weeks 
prior to the termination of the old contract. 
A high board fence with loopholes cut at in- 
tervals had been erected inclosing the mills 
and outbuildings, along the top of which was 
stretched a wire capable of being charged 
with sufficient electric force to repel the 
slightest touch. A giant search light was 
placed in the tower of the largest building 
and huge coils of hose were rigged so that 
the work of a moment could send great 
streams of water, either cold or scalding hot, 
against the fiercest fire or the most desperate 
intruder. These preparations, made under 
the eyes of the men and ata time of perfect 
peace, were not calculated to allay the sus- 
picion of future trouble. The subsequent de- 
velopment of the strike, the possession of the 
plant gained by the workingmen, the de- 
fiance of the sheriff and his authority to take 
possession of the works, the terrible conflict 
between the armed Pinkerton force of watch- 
men and the men holding the works, result- 
ing in a deplorable loss of life, the action of 
the militia, the attempted assassination of 
Chairman Frick, although only an indirect 
result, are well known. 

In the event of a disagreement however 
small, but involving results so terrible in 
their reality, no judgment should be formed 
without much forethought and a careful 
scrutiny ofall facts. It would be manifestly 
unjust to deny the guilt of the strikers in 
more than one particular. The wanton neg- 
lect and utter disregard of all law in taking 
possession of property to which they had no 
possible right, was itself unjustifiable on the 
part of the workingmen in the nature of all 
things moral and legal. The pitched battle 
between the force of men who had been em- 
ployed by the company to act as watchmen 
about their works and the former employees 
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who had no right on the premises was the 
culmination of a grievance more imagined 
than real. The storming of the barges occu- 
pied by the men regularly engaged to protect 
the property of the company, who, although 
armed, came peaceably to do their duty, and 
the loss of life on both sides as a result of the 
scrimmage ; and the barbarous abuse heaped 
upon these same men, who, having surren- 
dered and having been promised protection, 
were marched through the streets of the town 
only to be stoned, beaten, and spat upon by 
men and women whose frenzy and despera- 
tion can hardly be imagined, formed a spec- 
tacle which would have been terrible if 
enacted in the Dark Ages. 

The personalities interested had much to 
do with the character of the strike. The se- 
lection of Mr. H. C. Frick known as a suc- 
cessful opponent of strikes by the Carnegie 
Company as chairman of its board of trustees 
added greatly to the provocation of the strik- 
ers. His refusal to submit the matter to ar- 
bitration in the beginning, while in perfect 
accordance with his rights in the premises, 
must be construed as being ill-timed for it is 
more than possible that all differences could 
have been adjusted ; moreover, the refusal 
indicated to the men a determined hostility 
on the part of the Carnegie Company as di- 
rected by the chairman. 

The demands of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion in the light of facts were not so much in 
accordance with distributive justice as they 
might have been. Of the three thousand 
eight hundred men actually employed at the 
works about three hundred and twenty-five 
were affected by the new scale, forty-five being 
directly concerned in the $23 minimum scale 
and two hundred and eighty by the reduction 
in tonnage rates. The remaining three thou- 
sand four hundred and seventy-five workmen, 
affected only as to the change in time for 
the adjustment of the scale, pushed forward 
the grievance of less than ten per cent of the 
entire working force and made it their common 
cause. The whole difference hinges largely 
on the reduction in tonnage rates, anda ma- 
jority of the three hundred and twenty-five 
men affected by the change were averaging 
up to the time of the strike from $6 to $10 per 
day. When thecompany introduced new and 
improved machinery at great cost, the ton- 
nage capacity of which exceeded that for- 
merly in use and enabled the men to do more 
work in a given time, it is eminently fair to 
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suppose that they should derive at least some 
benefit from the improvements thus made. 

The facts in the case appear to justify the 
opinion that the terrible outcomeof the strike 
might have been avoided if there had been 
any degree of moderation exercised on the 
part of those interestedin thebeginning. The 
final introduction of nonunion men into the 
mills was a natural result and demonstrated 
the right of every man to conduct his own 
business. The attempted assassination of 
chairman Frick was an indirect result of the 
conflict and is to be deplored. 

A spectacle seldom witnessed was the as- 
sembling of Pennsylvania’s militia. It took 
less than twenty-four hours for the mobiliza- 
tion of the troops of that commonwealth, 
numbering eight thousand. An army ina 
day was the feat achieved and it doubtless 
stands withouta parallel in the history of the 
great governments of the world to-day. And 
such an army! There was nota ‘‘regular”’ 
in line, but there were men from the profes- 
sions and every branch of business. It was 
an army made up alike of employers and em- 
ployed, workingmen and clerks, all of them 
citizens of a representative type and actuated 
by loyalty to the Constitution anda manly 
desire for fair play. 

The results of a conflict of such proportions 
cannot be seen or predicted until after the 
calm which follows a storm. The lessons 
are many and as varied as the speakers who 
give them birth in words, but the great lesson 
is yet to be determined. 


THE LIMIT OF PATRIOTISM IN LITER- 
ATURE. 


Some American critics seem to feel bound 
by a thong of imaginary patriotism hard and 
fast to one or the other wheel of extreme in 
the matter of reviewing our home literary 
products. Either the American book must 
be crushed under a load of indiscriminate 
praiseorit must be compared contemptuously 
and killingly with an alien performance, In 
his essay on ‘‘A Certain Condescension in 
Foreigners, ’? Mr. Lowell said a great many 
good things ; but even he could not feel free 
to pass by an opportunity for remarking that 
we are ‘‘ the most common-schooled and least 
cultivated people in the world. ’’ 

There still lingers in current utterances 
throughout the circle of our journals a some- 
thing which constantly suggests that Ameri- 
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can writers drive the pen with one hand while 
with the other they fondle the British wrist, 
hoping to note by the throb of its pulse what 
the ‘‘ tight little island”’ is thinking of us. 
Patriotism is a word much used and much 
abused by these same anxious editors and re- 
viewers. Doubtless they are honestly trying 
to advance thestandard of American litera- 
ture and they probably do not realize the 
disintegrating effect of their influence when 
they join on one hand in a full cry of praise 
for nearly everything foreign while on the 
other hand they treat even the best home 
products to scarcely more than thumb-nail 
sketches of approbation. 

It would be hard enough, perhaps, to say 
just how far patriotism should go in the 
matter of criticism or in the creative act of 
authorhood. Self-love and self-respect are 
not identical. Vainglorious boasting is antip- 
odal to dignified maintenance of actual 
superiority. When an English critic as- 
sumes that no American poet has won the 
right to be called great we may neither in- 
dulge noisy resentment norcringingly accept 
the dictum. What the situation calls for 
is manly, outright criticism. We need not 
bully, we need not be afraid. 

If certain English critics seem bent upon 
making us accept Walt Whitman’s amor- 
phous and often unmeaning coarseness as 
the typical specimen of American literary 
art, the only safe way to push aside the 
slander is to avoid showing by our vulgar ex- 
pression of resentment that there is good 
ground forit. Patriotism holds us to our 
best behavior. Indeed the nation, like the 
family, lives in the individual. Each one of 
us is the United Statesof America. We can- 
not go to the extreme of the Mississippi 
‘* gentleman ’’ who, speaking of his kin, said, 
‘‘ What a Baldwin tells you, is true, even if 
it’s the biggest liein the world!”” But weare 
under no obligations to give undue weight 
to what is said against us by foreigners. 

It may be safer for American writers to 
choose American scenes and American life 
for the subjects of their prose and verse, 
still therecan be no impropriety in a contrary 
course, provided that it results in the best 
artisticoutput. What seems to usin the worst 
possible taste is for the American to write 
with a view to proving that European life, 
literature, society, and morals are infinitely 
better than those of his own country when at 
the same time he would resent such a libel 
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from any foreigner. What we need most is 
the standard afforded by downright honesty 
to ourselves and a clear-cut independence of 
alien leading strings. In a word it is time 
that American intellect and American taste 
were crystallized as solidly at the points of ar- 
tistic and critical individuality as it long has 
been in the matters of general worldly wisdom 
and worldly cleverness. Of course this condi- 
tion cannot beoccupied through mere assump- 
tion if indeed we have not at bottom the 
substance of original self-sufficiency informed 
by culture; but who doubts that we are not 
really wanting in any of the elements that go 
to make up the highest experience? Our cul- 
ture is not, it istrue, grounded in aristocratic 
hereditaments ; but, in going back through 
the common schools to the soil, it keeps open 
the veins through which the sap of a vigorous 
unshorn nature enters our higher life. We 
are not anation of bumpkins, like the Hoosiers 
in Riley’s poems, nor are we hirsute ruffians 
“loafing and inviting our souls.’’ 

The ‘‘ typical American’’ will, if honestly 
presented, hold his own in breadth of culture 
with the typical manofanyland. Mr. Low- 
ell himself was a refutation of his own charge 
against his countrymen ; for Lowell was as 
much a typical American as Gladstone is a 
typical Englishman. He was typical even 
in his preference for alien standards of criti- 
cism, which made his dialect verse stand 
higher in English estimation than his best 
prose essays. 

What seems the most serious defect in our 
attitude, as indicated by current journalism 
in America, comes of unmistakable dread of 
British comment. Weare afraid to claim our 
own ina calm, dispassionate, authoritative 
manner, and equally afraid to be boldly and 
frankly judicial in dealing with alien claims 
of superiority. 

The limit of patriotism must be set by hon- 
est conviction fearlessly expressed. ‘‘My 
country, right or wrong,’’ may be a permissi- 
ble motto for soldiers in time of war ; but for 
artists and critics in time of peace it is only 
less dangerous than the opposite extreme of 
abject submission toforeign influences, There 
is, however, a true Americanism which should 
be uppermost in our hearts and havea fine, 
characteristic flavor when filtered through 
our literature and suggest that spirit of inde- 
pendence which has already set us in the fore- 
front of progress in everything save literary 
self-respect. 
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THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CRUSADE, 


THE largest auditorium of the largest city 
of the continent was recently able to hold but 
half the delegates to the International Con- 
vention of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor—the largest convention 
of any kind, known to memory or history. 
One feature of the event is more remarkable 
still. This wonderful convention of Chris- 
tian workers, including thirty thousand dele- 
gates, was not one of leaders and priests, 
the professional conservators of the faith. 
Practical piety was the sole watchword, but 
the army upholding it were laymen. The 
sight of such an assembly—including repre- 
sentatives of every sect—based on faith in 
Him who went about doing good, and free from 
any discussion regarding discipline or doc- 
trine—has stirred the press and people of the 
country into a consciousness of a new move- 
ment in religious history, as marvelous as it 
has been quiet. 

Eleven years ago, February 2, a thoughtful 
and earnest pastor, Francis E. Clark, in- 
vited all young people of his congregation, 
that of Williston Church, Portland, Me., to 
meet in his parlor. Here he talked over the 
plan of a young people’s church society, 
framed on his own idea of what live Chris- 
tianity demanded. The result was the forma- 
tion of the first Christian Endeavor Society, 
the second word of the name indicating what 
the society was to do, the first, how its work 
was to be done. 

These few years have seen the spirit of that 
society, as modest in its birth as the Babe in 
the manger, spread, to take root ir one mil- 
lion, three hundred and seventy thousand, 
two hundred minds. There have been no 
salaried officers, no paid organizers, no ad- 
vertising of material success. Spirit has been 
persistently placed before numbers, the work 
of members much more looked after than in- 
crease in membership. As Mr. Clark says, 
the Christian Endeavor is God’s work, be- 
cause it comes from the inside like the growth 
of a tree ; it is not of man’s putting together, 
like the building of a house. Itis a perfect 
exemplification of the Scriptural passage, 
‘“‘Not by might nor by power, but by my 
spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” 

Christian Endeavor, following patriarchal 
example, binds members with a covenant. 
The pledge consists of one faith clause, ‘‘I 
believe that I am a Christian,’’ and one work 


clause, ‘“‘I pledge myself to do something 
systematically in Hisservice.’’ With the full 
meaning of the two clauses of such a pledge 
conscientiously impressed upon the minds 
of the numbers of young people composing 
this society, who can estimate the power 
which it is capable of wielding ? 

Thus resolving Christianity back to the 
primitive form of Christ’s time, Christian 
Endeavor takes its place as one of the great 
epoch-making reforms of the world. St. 
Augustine, six centuries after Christ, called 
the world back to simple piety. As many 
centuries later, the crusades reawakened tor- 
pid religious enthusiasm. Luther, Savon- 
arola, and other reformers came in their time 
to recall the church from straying paths. 
Robert Raikes, a century ago, planted in it 
the religious training of children. Can any 
one doubt in view of its spiritual essence and 
practicality, that the Christian Endeavor 
movement has a mission kindred and para- 
mount to any of the world’s great religious 
reformations ? 

Ten years ago, grave concern was expressed 
by many because of the apparent indiffer- 
ence of young people to religion and all 
duties in connection with the church. Ex- 
hortations of ministers failed to awaken 
realization of religiousresponsibility or love 
of religious work. Perhaps young people 
failed to see anything very definite in the ex- 
hortations. Certainly the outlook was not 
the brightest. A change, a momentous one, 
has been wrought. Christian Endeavor, the 
religious chivalry of the twentieth century, 
has sprung to the rescue by providing social 
attractions to young people, and apprenti- 
cing them at the sametime in religious work. 
A powerful agency of the society is its liberal 
use of church parlors. It seeks by a simple, 
practical plan to direct young people in do- 
ing active Christian work in a manner 
suited to their nature, thus making the 
work a delight. It recognizes fellowship 
and sympathy to be the right arm of or- 
ganization. It has dropped doctrinal abstrac- 
tions for simple daily service, coupled with a 
moment’s worship each day. 

What its future, no one can tell. More 
than any movement of the time, it unites the 
complex life of the modern world with the 
fundamental teachings of Christ. Such im- 
pulses in the past have stamped civilization 
with higher ideals. Christian Endeavor is 
doing the same. Long may it live! 
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THE appointment of Hon. Andrew D. 
White as minister to Russia is another of 
those felicitous choices, characteristic of 
President Harrison. Experience and tastes 
have brought to ‘‘ President ’’ White the hap- 
piest qualifications for a first-class mission— 
practical acquaintance with public affairs 
and a high grade of scholarliness. After 
graduating from Yale in the famous class of 
’5s3, Mr. White was made a member of the 
legation at St. Petersburg, the time being one 
of the most eventful in European politics. 
Returning home he was elected to the chair 
of history in the University of Michigan. 
Failing health causing him to resign this, he 
was sent to the New York State Senate, 
where he became interested with Ezra Cor- 
nell in the founding of Cornell University, of 
which he was made the first president. This 
office he held until 1885 barring interruptions 
in shape of diplomatic government service, 
the last being the ministry to Berlin during 
President Hayes’ term. Offices of every 
kind have always been filled by Mr. White, 
with high honor, and should the ‘‘Jewish”’ 
problem in Russia necessitate any action on 
part of our government of a delicate nature 
the wisdom of our representative may be 
trusted. 


THE death of Rose Terry Cooke while yet 
in the prime of her literary vigor calls up 
a pathetic reflection to one perusing her 
poems and stories, which is shared by those 
intimately acquainted with her character. 
The writer belonged to that class greater in 
ability than in accomplishment. Many of 
her verses, particularly her sonnets, give as- 
surance of the possession of a poetic power 
greater than that by which others have 
climbed to high fame. Her short stories of 
New England life trace rare insight into the 
unique effects upon character, of New Eng- 
land conditions. Nobility in narrowness, 
delicacy amid rugged surroundings, were no 
task for her pen to depict. Yet in poetizing, 
a lack of technique and in sketch-writing a 
liability to unevenness of tone, bore upon her 
literary reputation, to the unfair degree a 
physical blemish sometimes prejudices. Hu- 
mor is perhaps the feature of her short stories, 
tenderness, of her poems. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 





It was not long since noted that Mr. Whis- 
tler had been honored by representation in the 
Luxembourg. Another American, McLure 
Hamilton now joins him, whose portrait of 
Gladstone has been purchased by the same 
gallery. Anent the prominence of portrai- 
ture in modern art, occurs the accusation that 
with it and the allied close copying of nature 
has come the degradation of painting. A 
statement made by an art critic, is corrobo- 
rated by no less a master artist than Mr. G. 
F. Watts who charges a serious decadence in 
art to the scientific spirit taking possession 
of artists of to-day according to which nature 
or the model is supreme authority, supersed- 
ing that of the mental conception or ideal. 
The artist alluded to declares that Michael 
Angelo was no greater artist after studying 
anatomy twelve years than before, and that 
he himself (Mr. Watts) refuses and has al- 
ways refused to paint froma model. Yet in 
face of general degeneracy of the highest art, 
our art schools ignore the cause, if this be it, 
and teach the most abject servility to meas- 
urement andimitation. With few exceptions 
modern art criticism is consequently confined 
to form and technique—as one absorbed in 
instruments and separate tones instead of 
orchestral effect. 

THE last report from the Washington mon- 
ument calls attention to a popular fault which 
from its general prevalence among all classes 
may be regarded as national,—the spirit of 
vandalism, so fatal to permanence of monu- 
ments. Three of the four silver letters im- 
bedded in the Nevada stone have been re- 
moved, the last bearing scars of an attempted 
removal. Other defacements are alluded to, 
all of which prove the monument one to our 
shame as well as toour glory. Imagine the 
value of modern research among Greek re- 
mains and Egyptian hieroglyphics, had every 
ancient Johnnie and Charlie left their tracery 
with that of dynasties and historic events. 
The beautiful monolith in Central Park 
preserved through all these thousands of years 
with no markings but authoritative ones, is 
a lesson from the long ago to Americans, 
concerning this humiliating practice. 

In 1857 the first meeting of the National 
Educational Association took place in Phila- 

















delphia. The association at that time was 
very small and, for years afterwards, little 
known. Any one attending its meeting at 
Saratoga the past month would have seen one 
of the largest educational bodies in the world, 
and if ignorant of our school system, would 
have been able to acquire a fair knowledge of 
the principles and ideals which have brought 
about our educational development. It is 
evidence of the earnestness and progressive 
spirit of teachers as a class that they con- 
tribute part of the well-earned vacation to lis- 
tening to papers and discussions through 
several days, upon subjects no less taxing 
than the actual work of teaching. College 
presidents and eminent scholars are eager to 
meet with the school teachers, recognizing 
that their conferences have done more to 
raise and unify the standard of public school 
education in this country, than any other 
agency in existence. 


A résumé of the work of the first session 
ofthe 52nd Congress reveals the fact that 
more of its time has been spent upon meas- 
ures that have not become laws than upon 
those that have. Few bills of importance 
have been passed, the principle ones being 
the Chinese Exclusion bill, the bill admitting 
foreign-built ships to American Registry, the 
Eight Hour bill, the bill to enforce reciprocal 
canal arrangements with Canada, which have 
all been previously commented upon in these 
pages, and some pension measures. Two 
hundred and eighty-four bills from the House 
have been passed in the Senate, and one hun- 
dred and thirteen from the Senate have passed 
the House. Almost ten thousand bills and 
resolutions have been introduced in the 
House, and about thirty-six hundred in the 
Senate. There has been more agitation than 
usual, of issues coming from the popular 
mind, The next session will have to tell 
what the present Congress thinks of the many 
‘reform ’’ measures already proposed. 


Some one has been industrious enough to 
hunt up figures which take the props from 
under along held maxim, that presidential 
years are unfavorable to business. The New 
York Clearing House being taken as a meas- 
ure of general business activity, it was found 
that in 1872, exchanges were three billion 
dollars more than in ’71 and but one billion 
less than in ’73. In 1876, they were three 
billion less than in ’75 and one less than in 
77. +In 1880 they were thirteen billion more 
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than in ’79 and eleven less than in ’81. In 
1884 nine billion more were in exchange than 
in’85. In 1888 business fell off fourbillion. It 
will be seen from these ratios that during the 
majority of the past ‘‘ presidential ’’ years the 
volume of trade has in reality been better 
than in adjacent years. Itis conclusive then, 
that though a certain amount of capital may 
be held back from investment during election 
years, because of uncertainty as tothe gov- 
ernment’s policy, there are other causes de- 
termining prosperity far more than politics. 
Those who attribute present dullness in trade 
to this year’s election would be more apt to 
find the true cause in last year’s overpro- 
duction, with other side causes. Supply, de- 
mand, and invention are the great wheels upon 
which business progresses and these are not 
affected by presidential elections. 


A RECENT contrast drawn between English 
and American political methods, exemplifies 
the fact that were the monarchy abolished, 
democracy would still be very differently ap- 
plied by the two chief members of the Anglo- 
Saxon family. The United States Constitu- 
tion fixes voting day for national rulers, the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday in No- 
vember. English Parliamentary elections 
occur when the premier wishes, scattered 
through upwards of three weeks. Congress 
must assemble Dec.1. Parliament convenes 
at the behest of the premier, within bounds. 
Republican franchise accords to ‘‘one man 
one vote.’? Themonarchy clings to house- 
hold suffrage. Congressmen receive salaries 
allowing poor men, if capable, the honor of 
election. Members of the House of Com- 
mons, receiving no pay from the government, 
must have other incomes, resulting in a 
government by the rich, opposed to Ameri- 
can government bytheaverage. Uncertainty 
as tothe duration of any Parliament keeps 
politics to the front in the public mind in 
England. Also the dependence of the ruling 
party upon the support of a majority 
leads it to make concessions at times which 
a ruling party in this country is not forced 
to, being assured of acertain lease of life 
during which it may hope to prove the wis- 
dom of its measures. 


THE passage of the Canadian Retaliation 
act by large majorities of both houses has 
been attended with some accusation of ‘‘ spite 
work.’’ It isremarkable that any such opinion 
could be entertained in view of the peculiaracts 
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and attitude of the Canadian government to- 
ward American commerce for some years past. 
The Treaty of Washington agrees that each 
government, Canadian and United States, 
shall allow the use of its waterways connect- 
ing Lake Superior with the sea, to the cit- 
izens of the other government upon the same 
conditions as to its own. The two canals 
owned by the United States are maintained by 
government appropriations, Canadian ship- 
pers, as a result, not having to pay a penny 
for their use. The two Canadian canals are 
kept up by tolls, consequently American 
commerce must pay its share with Canadian 
for their support. Tonnage is twenty cents 
for all cargoes ; a rebate, of eighteen cents, 
however, to shippers landing at Canadian 
ports is allowed, making Canadian toll two 
cents per ton, while American rates receive 
no rebate. About two years ago, the Cana- 
dian government, in addition, reduced the 
coal tonnage coming south, from twenty 
to ten cents per ton. Almost all coal coming 
south is Canadian, almost all going north is 
from Pennsylvania. The new law empowers 
the president when satisfied of the existence 
of these discriminations, to lay an embargo 


upon Canadian shipping passing through our 


canals. The sequel will be interesting. 


THE result of the recent elections in Eng- 
land cannot be more aptly characterized than 
by the phrase ofan intimate of Gladstone who 
pronounced the situation ‘‘delicate but not 
dangerous.’’ The returns, all of which are 
now in, give Gladstone a majority of an even 
forty. Ifthis seems small, it should be re- 
membered that these forty were returned on a 
definite issue, that issue being Ireland, and 
thatto reach it, a conservative majority of 
sixty-eight in the last Parliament had first to 
be canceled. Strong hopes may consequently 
be entertained that this means more for Ire- 
land than any election held before. Conserva- 
tives, at present attempting to alienate labor 
members from Gladstone are blustering in the 
face of the great leader’s open declaration 
that having secured Home Rule, the govern- 
ment’s next duty is suffrage reform, parish 
councils, and payment of members, enabling 
the return of poor men. 


Not since the formation of the compact 
uniting Sweden and Norway, in 1814, has the 
strain upon that union been so great as just 
now. It isscarcely to be doubted that one of 
two issues must prevail,—the granting of the 
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Norwegian demand, or Norwegian rebellion— 
either of which strongly points to a coming 
republican government in that country. 
King Oscar’s refusal to allow Norway a 
separate consular service, and his summons 
to Mr. Stang, a unionist hated by Nor- 
wegians, to forma new cabinet, have incensed 
patriots of Western Scandinavia, who now 
openly talk of disunion, and republicanism. 
The tie between Sweden and Norway is the 
very loosest. Each country has its own flag, 
constitution, parliament, army, navy, and 
financial system. One restriction galls Nor- 
way—being forbidden a separate foreign office 
and consular service. No prophet is required 
to see thatthis means a step toward complete 
separation. Its refusal may only hasten the 
same end, as Norway has in Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson a Patrick Henry and, if need be, a 
Washington combined. 


ABSORPTION in preparation for our Colum- 
bian Exposition can be our only apology for 
indifference to the Spanish Quadro-Centenary 
in honor of Columbus, now in progress. From 
the view point of good manners, we can ex- 
tract but little satisfaction from the manner 
of our nation’s accepting the Spanish queen’s 
invitation to take part in this celebration, 
which, issued January 9, was ignored until 
May 15, when but $15,000 were appropriated 
for our national exhibit. The commission in 
charge has centered its efforts upon an ex- 
hibit comprising relics of mound builders, 
pre-Columbian Indians, pottery, utensils, all 
relics in fact, relating to American archzol- 
ogy, to be placed in the Madrid historic exhibit 
with its European relics of the same period. 
The celebration will last through December, 
beginning August 2,at Huelvaadjoining Palos 
with exercises in fifteenth century style. 
On August 3, the anniversary of Columbus’ 
sailing, American flags will be hoisted on the 
Convent of La Rabida receiving military and 
naval salutes and three vessels, facsimiles of 
the Pinia, Santa Maria, and Nina, will sail 
out from Palos. National festivities in all cities 
and places associated with Columbus will 
last until October 12, when solemn services 
will occur, ending with the queen’s unveiling 
an appropriate statue at La Rabida. The 
Madrid historic, ethnic, and archzeological 
exhibit extending from that time till the close 
of the year, comprises the meat of the cocoa- 
nut. 


A LATE publication of a single statistical 
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fact is such, without any amplification, as to 
serve as an important guidepost to Congress 
in dealing with the immigration problem. 
A census bulletin announces that in 1890 this 
country possessed a pauper population of 
y7,265, which is less than one sixth of one 
per cent of the entire population. At the 
same time, the United Kingdom’s pauperism 
reached over two per cent of her entire popu- 
lation. The probable status of the average 
immigrant is thus indicated. Also, the North 
Atlantic states, whose population is twenty- 
seven and seventy-nine hundredths per cent 
that of the whole country, supports forty- 
three per cent of all the paupers. Thecentral 
division ofstates has eighteen per cent of the 
population, while paupers in this region are 
less than seven per cent those of the whole 
country. The former section alluded to is over- 
ridden with immigrants ; the latter is com- 
paratively free from them. 


THE relation of illiteracy to crime was 
never more clearly shown than in the late 
census report on homicide, every fact in 
which bristles with a point. Defective men- 
tal equipment and lack of education are 
shown to be the inevitable attendants of 
criminality. More than four fifths of the 
seven odd thousand homicides in 1890, had 
no trade or occupation previous to imprison- 
ment and about forty per cent of them could 
neither read nor write. The illiterate of the 
whole population is less than one sixth, con- 
sequently from this small proportion almost 
half of our worst criminals are proved to be 
recruited. The fact bears hard on the colored 
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people of the south who, while numbering but 
one seventh of the population, furnish over 
half as many homicides as those of the entire 
white race. The Gulf states are, through this 
means, made tocontain two hundred homicides 
to each forty in the New England states. 
Another fact stated, is that in those states, 
which have abolished capital punishment,— 
Wisconsin, Michigan, and Rhode Island,— 
the ratio of murderers is less than the aver- 
age of the Northern states. 


THE late census report regarding the num- 
bers and growth of the colored population, 
contains surprising information. The whole 
number of persons of African descent is 
7,470,040 being an increase of but thirteen 
and a half percent during the past decade. 
The increase of native born whites during the 
same period was twenty-three per cent and of 
foreign born whites, thirty-eight per cent. 
During the ten years between 1870 and 1880 
the negro population was reported as increas- 
ing over thirty-four per cent, probably an over 
statement resulting from the inaccuracy of the 
censusof 1870. Allowing for that, it remains 
that between 1880 and 1890 Afro-Americans 
have, proportionately to whites, lost ground. 
The location of nine tenths of them, accord- 
ing to the same bulletin, in the South At- 
lantic and South Central States, proves that 
there is no movement in the race northward. 
Whether the consideration of these two facts 
will quicken or dull political sympathy with 
the present condition of the negro, it leads 
inevitably to one conclusion, that the negro 
is determined to remain south. 
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1882—1895. 


CLASS OF 1892.—‘*‘ THE COLUMBIA.” 
“« Seek and ye shall obtain.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Col. Logan H. Roots, Little Rock, Ark. 

First Vice President—Prof. Lewis Stuart, Ill. 

Second Vice President—Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, Ill. 

District Vice Presidents—Mrs, Jesse I,. Hurlbut, New 
Jersey, Eastern Vice President; Mrs. Frank Beard, Illi- 
nois, Western Vice President; Mr. C. L. Williamson, 
Kentucky, Southern Vice President; Dr. P. S. Henson, 
Illinois, Western Vice President. 

Secretary—Mrs. J. Monroe Cooke, Boston, Mass, 

Treasurer—Mr. Lewis E. Snow, Mo. 

CLass FLOWER—CARNATION. 


THE following bit of testimony from a mem- 


ber of ’92 helps to prove that ‘“‘age is opportu- 
nity no less than youth.” The letter is from 
Massachusetts: ‘It may interest you to know 
that Iam in the seventieth year of my age. I 
hesitated to take up the work, fearing my mem- 
ory would not serve me, but have found that it 
has strengthened my memory, and that the last 
year of the course has been accomplished with 
the greatest pleasure and profit. I so regret to 
lay it down that I purpose to enter upon a grad- 
uate course,’’ 


THE 92’s are already planning for graduate 
courses and the Central Office is able to offer so 
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attractive a series that we hope no ’92 who has 
reaped the benefit of systematic study will be 
content to drop back intoa haphazard fashion 
of mental growth. There is no time limit to 
the graduate courses, so that the work need 
not be done under pressure, and the graduate 
student will find peculiar profit in taking up a 
specialty and reading not only the prescribed 
books but recommended works as well. Let us 
have a long list of ’92’s on the roll of graduate 
students for ’92-3. 


ONE ’92 says, “ The course has supplied a need 
in my daily life and helped me to ‘Keep our 
Heavenly Father in the midst.’ May the interest 
increase and widen and we who have been inter- 
ested, go out and interest others,” This last is 
a suggestion ‘particularly applicable to ’92’s. 
Who can better tell others of the benefit of 
the course than those of us who have proved its 
value? Many of our number live in thickly 
settled sections of the country, where, in small 
aeighboring towns, circles could be started with 
very little effort. Let 92’s volunteer to spread 
the work, report to the Central Office their will- 
ingness to help, and their service will gladly be 
made available. 


A YOUNG Japanese student who joined the Class 
of ’92 at Chautauqua has interested a fellow- 
countrywoman in the work of the Chautauqua 
Circle. This young lady is also astudent at a col- 
lege in Pennsylvania and desires to take up the 
Cc. L. S. C. course in addition to her regular col- 
lege studies. We are sure that when these 
bright young students return to Japan they will 
carry much of their Chautauqua enthusiasm 
with them. 


CLASS OF 1894.—“THE PHILOMATHEANS.” 
‘* Ubi mel, ibi apes.” 
OFFICERS, 

President—John Habberton, New York City. 

Vice Presidents—The Rev. A. C. Ellis, Jamestown,N.Y.; 
the Rev. E. D. Ledyard, Steubenville, Ohio; the Rev. 
L. A. Banks, Boston, Mass. ; the Rev. J. A. Cosby, Ben- 
kleman, Neb.; the Rev. Dr. Livingston, Toronto, Can- 
ada; Mrs. Helen Campbell, New York City; the Rev. 
J. W. Lee, D. D., Atlanta, Ga. 

Secretary—Miss Grace D. Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Mr. Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa. 

Class Trustee—W.T. Everson, Union City, Pa, 

Building Committee—William T. Everson, Union City, 
Pa.; Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa.; Mr. C. Foskey, 
Shamburg, Pa.; Miss Grace D. Fowler, Buffalo, N, Y. 

Crass FLOWER—CLOVER. 


Worps from ’94: “I cannot tell you the 
pleasure I derive from the C.L.S.C. I am asoli- 
tary reader, and, not having my evenings at my 
disposal, I do all my reading while riding on the 
train to and from my large class in music out of 
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the city. By this plan, much can be accom- 
plished.” 

FRoM Texas: ‘‘I am nearing the close of the 
second year of the C. L. S. C. course and great 
are the benefit and pleasure it has afforded me. 
I am getting old, and am almost alone in the 
world, and before I began this course was often 
despondent and discontented, but it has bright- 
ened life and helped me.”’ 


A ’94 who is obliged to withdraw from the 
ranks gives the following reason for her change 
of plan: “I wish to attend college and must 
discontinue the course for the present. The 
Cc. L. S. C. has helped to keep alive in mea 
desire for improvement and is one cause for em- 
bracing the opportunity of study at college.” 


A MEMBER from Arkansas says: ‘‘It may 
never be my good fortune to meet the officers 
of our class, but the timely and entertaining 
suggestions of our president of the Philo- 
matheans are read with profit. I think the pe- 
culiar advantage that Chautauqua brings to those 
who are already students, is in the variety of 
subjects discussed. My own inclination is to- 
ward literature and I am glad to be led into giv- 
ing more time and thought to history and 
science, THE CHAUTAUQUAN is hailed with de- 
light. Irecommend it and lend it to friends.” 


CLASS OF 1895.—‘‘THE PATHFINDERS.” 
“ The truth shall make you free.” 

President—Dr. H. B. Adams, Baltimore, Md. 

Vice Presidents—The Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Miss Grace Dodge, New York ; Mrs. Olive A. James, 
Rimersburg, Pa.; Miss Mary Davenport, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Mr. Frank O. Flynn, Belleville, Ont.; the Rev. William M 
Hayes, Oxford, Ga.;the Rev. Hervey Wood, Passaic, N. J.; 
Mrs, E. H. Durgin, Portland, Ore.; Miss Carrie L. Tur- 
rentine, Gadsden, Ala.; Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Mrs. R. H. I. Goddard, Providence, R. I.; Prof. 
J. A. Woodburn, Indiana University. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Jane Mead Welch, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Mary E. Miller, Akron, O. 

Treasuver—Mrs. E. C. Thompson, Litchfield, 111. 

Trustee of the Building Fund—The Rev. Fred. L. 
Thompson, Litchfield, Il. 


A MEMBER of ’95 who is one of a ‘‘home cir- 
cle’’ writes, ‘“‘ Until the past month and a half I 
have been spending an hour a day at the read- 
ing. I feel that in this first yearout of school, 
I have learned more than in some of my school 
years. ”’ 


THE following letter shows that ’95 has its 
share of those who work against heavy odds: 
‘A great part of the time I have had to .rise at 
four in the morning in order to get time for the 
reading, but I feel soanxious to go on with the 
course, that I am willing todo that if by so do- 
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ing I can secure the wecessary time. Having had 
no systematic way of reading or studying for 
twenty years, I feel that my mind has become 
very rusty. ”’ 

A member thus describes the surroundings un- 
der which she works: ‘‘ At one time Bishop Vin- 
cent said that in every village nowadays there 
would be some college graduate who would be 
glad to assist a reader by answering difficult 
questions. In this village of about three hun- 
dred inhabitants there is not one—no preacher, 
doctor, or school teacher—except one young 
girl who teaches little children. Our minister 
has two appointments and lives in an adjoining 
village as does our physician, so I have had no 
one toask. TheC. L. S. C. has proved of incal- 
culable value to me, not only by way of instruc- 
tion but by bringing me into the company of au- 
thors and learned people.” 


THE 95's are closing their first year of work. 
Some have found their courage unequal to the 
task and have dropped out. Others have been 
obliged by force of circumstances to relinquish 
their purpose for a time, but these we shall hear 
from again. Few there are who have not en- 
countered difficulties, but to the credit of these 
earnest men and women be it said that they 
have made their way subject to their will, and at 
the beginning of the second year, those who still 
walk in the ranks of ’95 will do so with even 
greater confidence than when they started out 
in the new path one year ago. 


Lxst there be members of ’95 who, not having 
accomplished all that they would, are inclined 
to be disheartened, we would mention here that 
the C. L. S. C. is not a machine which cuts off 
its students’ opportunities with soulless precision, 
leaving the belated student in hopeless despair 
because he has not quite measured up to the 
standard set before him. On the contrary the 
Cc. L. S.C. is an organization which takes into 
account the limitations of human nature, and 
while it prescribes definite rules forits students 
is yet ready to make all allowances for hard- 
pressed yet earnest and persistent humanity. 
Let the 95’s who are still behind, go on with 
their work through the summer and we doubt 
not that October first will find many of these 
students ready for their second year of effort. 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 


Boru graduate and undergraduate members 
of the C. L. S. C. are contributing their share 
to the growth of the organization. As a new 
year opens, many loyal-hearted Chautauquans 
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will ask, ‘‘How can I best serve the cause of 
the C. L.S.C.?”? ‘‘ How can I reach others who 
need it?’ Many doubt their powers of persua- 
sion. Many are isolated and can reach but few 
people even through the mail. To those who are 
ready to lend a hand, the following plan is sug- 
gested: First, Send to the Chautauqua Office, 
Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y., the names of per- 
sons who would be helped by the C. L. S. C. 
Second, Give the namesof persons interested 
in education, teachers, mothers, ministers, those 
who are in a position to lead and who though 
they do not need the course for themselves 
would take it up for the sake of helping others. 
Third, Send the addresses of all literary clubs 
in your community. Chautauqua offers many 
valuable special courses for the benefit of per- 
sons who desire to pursue the study of some one 
subject. Fourth, Suggest the names of bright 
young men and women who would for the pay- 
ment of their expenses, help in starting circles 
in neighboring communities. Fifth, Send us 
lists of Christian Endeavor Societies, public 
school teachers, and any others that will en- 
able us to reach people who will be glad of the 
help of the C. L. S. C. themselves or will aid in 
carrying it to others. 

There is much that C. L. S. C. graduates can 
do if they will give one half hour this fall to 
careful consideration of their opportunities and 
then write to the Chautauqua Office and give the 
results of their deliberations. How many grad- 
uates shall we hear from ? 


FRom a belated reader: ‘‘I have finished the 
reading mapped out for the class of ’91 and am 
sorry that I am obliged to return the memoranda 
with only the first year filled out. But I am 
one of the vast army of working girls who have 
very little time to study unless when the brain 
is tootiredto think. The C. L. S. C. readings 
have been very helpful.” 


AN ’89 writes: ‘‘ My readings were abandoned 
to study medicine and as I now have the degree 
of M. D. I should like very much to receive my 
Chautauqua diploma, as it was those readings 
that stimulated me to study for a higher calling 
than a clerk.” 


Tuts from a farmer’s wife: I love Chautau- 
qua and work forit. I had an article published 
in the-————recently, urging farmers’ wives 
to take up this study, telling of my own diffi- 
culties and determinations and final success. I 
hope at some future time to goon with advanced 
studies. I don’t think I shall ever be satisfied 
with myself again unless I am studying and 
making some advancement. ”’ 
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A. C. Hirst, D.D. J. Max Hark, D.D. 
Pacific Grove, Cal., and Puget Sound, ; eae Mt. Gretna, Pa. 


ashington, 


Rev. C. E. Hager. 
Lake Madison, S. D. 


Rev. B, B. Loomis, Ph.D. W. A. Quayle. 
Ocean Grove, N. J. Topeka, Kans., and Lake Tahoe, Cal. 


A GROUP OF ASSEMBLY LEADERS. 





THE SUMMER ASSEMBLIES, FOR 1892. 


KANSAS, TOPEKA, THE eighth annual 

KANSAS. meeting of the Kan- 
sas Chautauqua began July 21. An audience 
of two thousand people greeted the Fiske 
Jubilee singers whose concert formed the open- 
ing exercise. The attendance throughout the 
session was large. 

The Assembly management made C. L. S. C. 
interests more prominent than ever before, 
and the work was never so full of interest. Dr. 
J. S. Parker, who had charge of this department, 
is an enthusiastic Chautauquan and ably con- 
ducted the daily Round Table. Recognition Day 
was observed with all the details and duties 
as provided for in the written service. Bishop 
Ninde, the president of the Assembly, delivered 
the address of recognition and Dr. Quayle, the 
superintendent of instruction, the annual ad- 
dress. Diplomas were given to twelve persons. 
A new Class of ’96 was formed. 

The different departments of instruction were 
well provided for and well attended. 

A few of those appearing on the platform were, 
Sam Small, Fred Emerson Brooks, D. W. 
Robertson, Jahu De Witt Miller, Prof. F. H. 
Dinsmore, Dr. W. A. Spencer, and General 
Gibson. Special days during the session were, 
Temperance, Children’s, Epworth League, Pa- 
triot’s, and Labor Days. 


LAKE MADISON, THE Lake Madison Chau- 
SOUTH DAKOTA. tauqua which held its 
second annual session July 1-21, reports a most 
favorable season. The numbers in attendance 
proved that the people appreciate the institu- 
tion, and the testimony of those who entered 
the different departments of instruction proved 
that the institution made adequate preparations 
to meet all requirements. 

Among the special days during the time were 
G. A. R. Day which was made a memorable oc- 
casion, Jahu De Witt Miller being the leading 
speaker. From the platform during the sea- 
son, lectures were delivered by Prof. W. Craw- 
ford, Ignatius Donnelly, the Hon. R. B. Hassell, 
Mrs. Bessie Starr-Keefer, Peter Von Finkelstein 
Mamreov, the Rev. P. S. Henson, Joseph Cook, 
and others. 

The graduating exercises of the Class of ’92 
occurred on July 20. The Rev. F. M. Rule de- 
livered the recognition address and presented 
diplomas to four persons. Joseph Cook gave 
the annual lecture. Daily Round Tables were 
made a special feature of the session. Great 


Cc. L. S. C. enthusiasm was manifested and the 
prospects for the work of the coming year are 
good. 
NEW ENGLAND, The management 
SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, ' of the New Eng- 
MASSACHUSETTS, land Chautauqua 
announce the best Assembly ever held at this 
place. The law of life is the law of growth, and 
every year marks an advance upon the previous 
one. The regular classes were never better at- 
tended and never aroused greaterinterest. The 
auditorium was often filled to overflowing and 
all of the entertainments were well attended. 
The program throughout was excellent. Al- 
most every day of the session, which continued 
from July 12to July 26, wasa special day, among 
them being College, Children’s, National, Inter- 
national, Normal Union, Early History, G. A.R., 
and Grange Days. A prominent place was 
also given to The King’s Daughters and Sons, 
and to the contestants for the Gold Medal Prize. 

Among the speakers were ex-President R. B. 
Hayes, ex-Gov. Geo. S. Boutwell, Dr. A. E. Mil- 
ler, Leon H. Vincent, Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, the 
Rev. W. I. Haven, Dr. G. M. Grant, Dr. G. Stan- 
ley Hall, Dr. H. C. Hovey, Dr. J.B. Thomas, B. 
F. Washington, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 
Mrs. S. L. Barton, Mrs: M. H. Hunt, Mrs. S. S. 
Fessenden. 

The music under the general direction of Prof. 
Charles E. Boyd was a source of great enjoyment. 
The instructors over the various departments 
all gained great popularity, each one employing 
the best of methods and imparting enthusiasm 
as well as knowledge to the classes, 

The C.L. S. C. Round Table under the charge 
of Dr. Hurlbut, was prolific of helpful influences 
and of new ideas. Dr. H. L. Wayland gave 
the address on Recognition Day. Dr. Hurlbut 
presented diplomas to fifty-three graduates, 
About twenty joined the Class of ’96. 

OCEAN "GROVE, From the reports of the 

NEW JERSEY. Ocean Grove Assembly, 
the following quotation is clipped : ‘‘ In the eight 
years of its history, Dr. Loomis never gavea 
better program, nor so many and excellent 
things to contribute to the general delight. Four 
evenings the pictorial predominated.” For a 
good share of the time the Grove was full of 
music. The great choruses were under the 
direction of Prof. J. R. Sweney. Several fine 
soloists delighted the audiences. 

On The King’s Daughter’s Day, the founder 
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of the great society, Mrs. Margaret Bottome, 
gavean address of great interest. Among the 
speakers on other occasions were Chancellor 
Sims, Dr. Anna Shaw, Dr. D. Wills, Dr. J. F. 
Clymer, the Rev. C. H. Yatman, Dr. S. D. 
Payne, Mrs. Dr. Palmer, Dr. E. H. Stokes, and 
many others. 

Daily classes were held for Sunday-school 
workers, for young people, and for the children. 
The mother’s meetings were held each afternoon 
under the direction of Mrs. Dr. Stokes, 

July 21 was Chautauqua Recognition Day. 

The auditorium was put in gala trim for the great 
occasion. After the grand march and the pass- 
ing of the arches and the formal recognition of 
the Class, the address was given by Dr. J. E. 
Adams, 
OTTAWA, THE Program of exercises at the 
KANSAS. Ottawa Assembly for its fourteenth 
session was pronounced by all to be excellent 
and excellently well carriedout. The platform 
talent was of high order and greatly appreciated. 
Among the noted speakers were Jesse L. Hurl- 
but, D. D., the Rev. Robert McIntyre, Jesse 
Bowman Young, D. D., the Rev. Sam Small, 
Prof. John D. De Motte, Prof. Leon Vincent, 
Prof. T. H. Dinsmore, Mrs. Frances Parker, 
Generals Miles and Gibson, Ex-Gov. Geo. T. 
Anthony, Colonel Campbell, the Hon. Han- 
back, and other speakers and elocutionists, 

The Normal class, ministers’ institute, phys- 
ical culture, chorus singing, school of methods, 
woman’s council, elocution, children’s class, 
and young people’s class made up the depart- 
ments of instruction, all of which gave entire 
satisfaction. On Recognition Day there was a 
profusion of flags, bunting, and roses; there 
were flower girls and a Maypole on the green, 
and plenty of fine music. Dr, J. L. Hurlbut, 
who is the superintendent of instruction, gave 
the address to the class, and diplomas were 
given to forty graduates. There wasa newclass 
of ’96 enrolled consisting of twenty-five members 
who will form a nucleus around which others 
will gather. The C. L. S. C. Round Tables 
were delightful experience meetings. 

The work in the long list of departments was 
under the care of the best of instructors and was 
made most profitable to all enrolled as students. 
Columbian Day, Temperance Day, and Suffrage 
Day were prominent days of the session. Dr. 
D. C. Milner, the president, was unanimously 
re-elected. 

PACIFIC GROVE, At the Pacific Grove As- 

CALIFORNIA. _ sembly thedepartments of 
instruction provided were Sunday-school Nor- 
mal, botany, biology, chemistry, literature, art, 
elocution, Delsarte, photography, cooking. All 
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teachers who attended the Retreat, and all oth- 
ers expressed themselves as greatly benefited. 
All the classes were led by competent teachers 
and composed of earnest scholars. The profes- 
sors of the Stanford University gave the Chau- 
tauquans a raretreat. An extensive collection 
of animal and vegetable marine life was shown 
in aquariums, and a large number of slides show- 
ing the various forms of marine life were placed 
under microscopes. All who visited the labora- 
tory were shown through and instructed as to 
what they saw. 

On Recognition Day Dr. A. C. Hirst, who acts 
as both president and superintendent of the As- 
sembly, addressed the graduates, eight of whom 
were present. Mrs. M. H. Field read a poem. 
The day closed with a banquet. A Class of ’96 
was formed, and the prospects for C. L. S. C. 
work are good. 

The leading platform speakers during the ses- 
sion, were Dr. Robert McIntyre, Prof. J. Dick- 
inson, Prof. E. E. Barnard, Dr. J. W. Dinsmore, 
Miss Kate Whittaker, Selah W. Brown. 


PENNSYLVANIA, THE management of the 

MT. GRETNA, Pennsylvania Assembly 
PENNSYLVANIA. feel encouraged over the 
first session and have decided to extend the time 
next year to cover the month of July and to in- 
crease the number of public lecturers. 

On Young People’s Day, Dr. Warfield de- 
livered the principal lecture. On Indian Day 
addresses were made by Capt. Pratt, Herbert 
Welsh, and several young Indian braves, and 
Mrs. A. S. Quinton, president of the National 
Indian Association, gave her experience of seven 
months among the western Indian tribes last 
year. On Comenius Day Chancellor J. Max 
Hark and James McAllister were the speakers. 
Lectures were delivered during the session by 
the Rev. H. C. Pardoe, Dr. Clark Robinson, Dr. 
R. F. Weidner, Jahu De Witt Miller, Prof. L. C. 
Brinkenstein, Peter Von Finkelstein Mamreov, 
George R. Wendling, and many others, 

Recognition Day was pronounced the most 
impressive and entertaining day of the session. 
Chancellor Hark made the formal recognition 
address and the Rev. H. C. Pardoe the regular 
annual address. Letters were read from Bishop 
Vincent, Dr. Hurlbut, and Counselors W. C. 
Wilkinson and Lyman Abbott. Most of the di- 
plomas presented contained six seals. Much 
enthusiasm was expressed on all sides over the 
success of this Chautauqua experiment and 
the best of wishes were made for its future pros- 
perity. 

The departments of instruction were well pat- 
ronized and gave great pleasure and profit to 
those in attendance. 








HUNTING. 
BETTER to hunt in fields for health unbought 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 
The wise for cure on exercise depend ; 
God never made His work for man to mend. 
—Dryden. 


THE CANAL OF THE VIGA, 

It begins at the great lakes, away up in the 
country among the flowers and market gardens, 
winds in and out of the low hills and hollows, 
stopping at the various Aztec towns with the un- 
pronounceable names. Then it takes a turn 
into the little holiday village of Santa Anita 
where the flower-crowned peons dance feast- 
days and Sundays, waters the chinampas,— 
the floating gardens of the ancients, over- 
grown with weeds and anchored by neglect,— 
flows past the almost deserted paseo de la Viga, 
holding halfway its length the dilapidated bust 
of Guatimotzin, and so on down to the City of 
Mexico. 

All kinds of water-craft loaded with all kinds 
of merchandise float up and down its windings ; 
a steady stream of life, with the current towards 
the city. 

Here it is swallowed up like many another 
fresh young life, joyous from the green fields. 
Here the city pounces upon it and defiles it. 
Even the narrow little bridges take a hand in 
the villainy ; crowding and jostling as if benton 
choking it up forever. 

Still it struggles on, cringing like an outcast, 
slinking under the bridges, crouching through 
dark waterways, edging along rotting embank- 
ments, buoyed: up and strengthened by the 
thought of the bright waters of Lake Texcoco, 
glistening in the sunlight a few miles away. 

You follow down, in and out, until you come 
to where the water widens out, washing a broad 
flight of stone steps that lead up to four great 
columns supporting the entablature and roof of 
an imposing structure quite classic in its design. 
This is the Mercado del Pulquerria. 

Cross the little bridge above, pick your 
way through the crowds of venders in the street, 
push through the babel of buyers and sellers 
on the floor of the market, and walk out into 
the blinding sunlight on the very same stone 
steps you saw from across the canal. A sight 
greets you that exists only in one spot the world 
over. 

I-Sept. 
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Beneath, in a solid pack, their sides touching, 
floats a great fleet of canoes loaded tothe water’s 
edge with masses of flowers, heaps of vegetavles, 
piles of fruit ;—one solid carpet of blue larkspur, 
bright marigolds and carnations, poppies, roses, 
radishes, iettuce, tomatoes, melons, grapes, and 
figs. 

Stand behind one of the great pillars within a 
few feet of the nearest boat. Its bow is a mass 
of blue larkspur and ragged sailors. 

Amidships is a great square of carnations, in- 
termingled with every variety of reds and yel- 
lows. In the stern stands a peon girl, her head 
covered by a wide-peaked sombrero of yellow 
straw, throwing the richly colored face in the 
shadow. The sunlight falls on her bare arms 
and back, and glistens on the white chemise, 
half concealing the full outlines of her rounded 
figure. About her hips is folded a square, blue 
cotton blanket, girded by ared sash. In her 
ears are large silver hoops. An armlet of cop- 
per binds one arm near the shoulder. 

She stands erect, steadying herself,—one hand 
on the oar, which in turn steadies the boat, the 
other filled with fruit and flowers. These she 
lifts up to the clamoring crowd, tossing them 
now a bunch of radishes, now a cluster of carna- 
tions, in exchange for their copper coins, which 
she catches dextrously in mid-air. 

If you think grace died with the Greeks, 
watch this girl for a moment. She is barely 
sixteen; her eyes are dark and luminous; her 
hair a purple black, tied in two great braids 
down her back; her teeth white as milk; her 
neck, arms, and bust exquisitely modeled ; her 
fingers small and tapering, and her feet tiny 
enough to dance on Persian carpets. She has a 
skin that is not the red of the Indian, nor brown, 
nor quadroon; itis light though transparent 
copper. 

Every movement is grace itself. That she 
comes of an indolent race only adds to her 
beauty. Minutes at atime she keeps perfectly 
still, even to her eyelids. Then she shifts the 
oar, throws her weight on the other hip, her 
beautiful bare arms fall to her side, and she is 
more entrancing than ever. She is absolutely 
unconscious of your admiration. She has but 
one thought in life,—to sell her cargo before the 
hot sun shall shrivel it up. 

Suddenly, above the din of traffic you hear a 
sharpcry. The girl starts forward, drops the 
oar and falls on her knees in the boat, among 
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has her little bare bronze baby in her arms. 














eyes. 

















mother and child rested. 
The crowd thins out. 




















husband float by with an empty boat. 














place is different, the charm has fled. 

















your garden, and the cool of your auiet siesta. 




















at Laguerre’s and Other Days.’’* 











MRS. McWILLIAMS AND THE LIGHTNING. 























ities a human being can be afflicted with. 




















out of a person. 




















in the dark and said,— 














matter? Where are you?” 




















ful storm is going on.” 














asleep ?”’ 

“You never try, Mortimer.’’ 

I caught the sound of muffled sobs. That 
sound smote dead the short speech that was on 
my lips, and I changed it to— 

‘*T’'m truly sorry, my dear. 
act so. Come back and——” 

“‘ MORTIMER !” 

‘‘Whatis the matter, my love?” 

“Do you mean to say that you are in that bed 
yet?” 


























I never meant to 
































* Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany. 








At the same instant, from underneath, there 
crawls out a shaggy-headed peon, rubbing his 
He has been sound asleep. Long before 
the gray dawn, and many weary miles from 
here, he had poled the canoe alone; past the 
sleeping villages and the chinampas, while the 


One by one the boats 
drop off, and drift up or down. Soon the bronze 
goddess and her baby and her shaggy-headed 


You look after them long and musingly, until 
they are lost in the throng. Then, somehow, 
you feel a slight pain as of a personal loss. The 


You begin to note the foul water strewn with 
waste leaves, decayed fruit and offal of the mar- 
ket. You turn in disgust and soon you reach 


Over your coffee you have but one memory, — 
the grand figure of that daughter of Montezuma, 
radiant in the sunlight, her hands filled with 
fiowers.—From F. Hopkinson Smith's “A Day 


WELL, sir, said Mr. McWilliams, the fear of 
lightning is one of the most distressing infirm- 
It is 
particularly distressing for the reason that ijt 
can’t be reasoned with, neither can it be shamed 


Well, as I was telling you, I woke up with that 
smothered and unlocatable cry of ‘‘ Mortimer ! 
Mortimer!” wailing in my ears. I reached over 


‘‘ Evangeline, is that you calling? What is the 


‘*Shut up in the boot closet. You ought to 
be ashamed to lie there asleep when such an aw- 


‘““Why, how can one be ashamed when he is 
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““Why, of course.” 

“Come out of it instantly. Ishould think you 
would take some /itt/e care of your life,’? 

“But, my love——” 

“Don’t talk to me, Mortimer. You know 
there is no place so dangerous as a bed, in such 
a thunder storm,—a// the books say that.’’ 

“ But confound it, Evangeline, I’m zo? in bed, 
now, I’m——’’ 

[A sudden glare, followed by a little scream 
and a tremendous blast of thunder.] 

“There! You see the result. Oh, Mortimer, 
how can you swear at such a time as this ?”’ 

“T didn’t swear. And that wasn’t a result 
of it, any way. You know very well, Evange- 
line, that when the atmosphere is charged with 
electricity ——” 

“‘Oh, yes, now argue! I don’t see how you 
can act so, when you know there is not a light- 
ning rod on the place, and your poor wife and 
children are absolutely at the mercy of Provi- 
dence. What are you doing ?—lighting a match ! 
Are you stark mad?” 

““Where’s the harm? The place is as dark 
as the inside of an infidel, and——”’ 

“ Put it out instantly ! you Azow there is noth- 
ing attracts lightning like a light. [Fizt/ 
crash ! boom—boloom—boom—boom !] Oh, just 
hear it! Now you see what you’ve done.”’ 

*“No, I don’t see what I’ve done. A match 
may attract lightning, for all I know, but it 
don’t cause lightning. And it didn’t attract it 
worth a cent this time; for if that shot was 
leveled at my match, it was blessed poor marks- 
manuship. 

“For shame! Mortimer !’’ 

*“Well! What now?” 

‘* Your voice sounds as if—Mortimer, are you 
actually standing in front of that open fire- 
place?’’ 

“That is the very crime I’m committing.”’ 

‘Get away from it, this moment. Don’t you 
know that there is no better conductor for light- 
ning than an open chimney? Now where have 
you got to ?”’ 

“I’m here by the window.”’ 

“Oh, for pity’s sake, have you lost your 
mind? The very children in arms know it is 
fatal to stand near a window in a thunder storm. 
Mortimer ?”’ 

“ Yes had 

“ What is that rustling ?” 

“It’s me.”’ 

“What are you doing?” 

“Trying to find the upper end of my panta- 


loons.”’ 


“Quick! throw those things away! You 
know very well that a/J authorities agree that 
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woolen stuffs attract lightning. Oh, don’? sing! 
What can you be thinking of ?”’ 

‘*Now where’s the harm in it ?”’ 

‘Mortimer, if I have told you once, I have 
told you a hundred times, that singing causes 
vibrations in the atmosphere which interrupt the 
flow of the electric fluid, and—what on earth are 
you opening that door for?’’ 

‘“Goodness gracious, woman, is there any 
harm in that?” 

‘< Harm? There’s deathin it. Anybody that 
has given the subject any attention knows that 
to create a draft is to invite the lightning. 
You haven’t half shut it ; shut it tight ;—Morti- 
mer, what was that ?” 

“‘It was a picture. I knocked it down.” 

‘Then you are close tothe wall ! Inever heard 
of such imprudence! Don’t you know there’s 
no better conductor for lightning than a wall? 
Mortimer, did you ordera feather bed, asI asked 
you to do?” 

*“No, I forgot it.” 

**Forgotit! It may cost you your life. Ifyou 
had a feather bed, now, and could spread it in 
the middle of the room and lie on it, you would 
be perfectly safe. Come in here quick before 


you commit any more frantic indiscretions.” 
I tried, but the little closet would not hold us 


both, with the door shut. I gasped awhile, then 
forced my way out; my wife called out,— 

‘Mortimer, something 2us¢ be done for your 
preservation. Give me that German book on 
the mantelpiece, anda candle; don’t light it; 
give mea match; I willlightitin here. That 
book has some directions in it.’ 

I got the book, and the madam shut herself 
up with her candle. I had a moment’s peace; 
then these muffled words came from the closet : 

“It says the safest thing isto stand on a chair 
in the middle of the room, Mortimer; and the 
legs of the chair must be insulated. That is, 
you must set the legs of the chair in glass tum- 
blers. [F2t/—boom—bang-smash/] Oh, do 
hurry, Mortimer, before you are struck.” 

I managed to find the tumblers, got the last 
four,—broxe all the rest. I insulated the chair 
legs and called for further instructions. 

‘Mortimer, it says, ‘Wahrend eines Gewitters 
entferne man Metalle, wie z. B., Ringe, Uhren, 
Schliissel, etc.’ What does that mean, Mortimer? 
Does it mean that you must keep metals about 
you, or keep them away from you?” 

‘* Well, I hardly know. All German advice is 
more or less mixed. However, I think it 
means that you must keep some metals about 
you,’’ 

‘Yes, that must be it. It stands to reason 
that itis. They are in the nature of lightning 
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rods, you know. Put on your fireman’s hel- 
met ;—that is mostly metal.” 

I got it and put it on,—a heavy, clumsy, and 
uncomfortable thing on a hot night. 

“‘Mortimer, Ithink your middle ought to be 
protected. Won’t you buckle on your militia 
saber, please?” I complied. 

“‘Now, Mortimer, you ought to have some 
way to protect your feet. Do puton your spurs.” 

I did it, and kept my temper as well as I could. 

‘Mortimer, it says, ‘Das Gewitter lauten ist 
sehr gefahrlich, weil die Glocke selbst, sowie 
der durch das Lauten veranlasste Luftzug und 
der Hohe des Thurmes den Blitz anziehen 
k6nnten.’ Does that mean that it is dangerous 
not to ring the church bells?” 

“Yes, I think it means that on account of the 
height of the church tower and the absence of 
Lufizug it would be very dangerous not to ring 
the bells in time of a storm.” 

“Get the large dinner-bell. Quick, Morti- 
mer dear, I do believe we are going to be saved 
at last !”” 

When I, mounted on the chair, had been 
clanging that dreadful bell for seven or eight 
minutes, our shutters were suddenly torn open, 
and a brilliant bull’s-eye lantern was thrust in 
at the window, followed by a hoarse inquiry :— 

‘‘ What in the nation is the matter here ?”” 

The window was full of men’s heads, and the 
heads full of eyes that stared wildly at my night- 
dress and warlike accouterments. 

I dropped the bell, skipped down from the 
chair in confusion, and said,— 

“‘There is nothing the matter, friends,—only 
alittle discomfort on account of the thunder 
storm. I was trying to keep off the lightning.” 

“Thunder storm? Lightning? Why, Mr. 
McWilliams, have you lost your mind? Itisa 
beautiful starlight night; there has been no 
storm.’’ 

I looked out, and was so astonished I could 
hardly speak fora while. Then I said,— 

“‘T do not understand this. We distinctly 
saw the glowof the flashes through the shutters, 
and heard the thunder.” 

One after another of those men lay down on 
the grass to laugh,—and two of themdied. One 
of the survivors remarked,— 

“Pity you didn’t think to open your blinds 
and look over the top of the hill yonder. What 
you heard was cannon; what you saw was the 
flash. You see the telegraph brought some 
news, just at midnight: Garfield’s nominated, 
and that’s what’s the matter.”—From Mark 
Twain's ‘‘Merry Tales.’’* 


*New York: Charles L. Webster & Co. 

















MY SWEETHEART, 
Do you know my sweetheart, sir? 
She has fled and gone away. 
I’ve lost my love ; pray tell to me 
Have you seen her pass to-day? 


Dewy bluebells are her eyes ; 
Golden corn her waving hair ; 

Her cheeks are of the sweet blush-roses ; 
Have you seen this maiden fair? 


White lilies are ber neck, sir ; 
And her breath the eglantine ; 

Her rosy lips the red carnations : 
Such is she, this maiden mine. 


The light wind is her laughter ; 
The murmuring brooks her song ; 
Her tears, so full of tender pity, 
In the clouds are borne along. 


The sunbeams are her smiles ; 
The leaves her footsteps light ; 

To kiss each coy flower into life 
Is my true love’s delight. 


I will tell you who she is, 
And how all things become her. 
Bend down, that I may whisper, 
My sweetheart’s name is—‘‘ Summer.” 
—Harriet Frances Payn. 


THE OWL. 

“An indiscreet friend,’’ says the proverb, 
“is more dangerous than the naked sword ofan 
enemy ”’; and truly, there is nothing more fatal 
than the act of a misjudging ally, which, like a 
mistake in medicine, is apt to kill the unhappy 
patient whom it was intended to cure. 

This lesson was taught in a remarkable man- 
ner to the innocent Zerlina, a peasant, to con- 
ceive which, you must suppose her to have gone 
by permission into the garden of the Countess 
of Marezzo, one beautiful day in June. The 
numberless plants that belong to that boun- 
tiful season were then in full flower. The 
thrushes were singing merrily in the copses, 
and the bees made a joyous humming with their 
wings. All things were vigorous and cheerful 
except one, a poor owl, that had been hurt by a 
bolt from a cross-bow, and so had been unable 
by daylight to regain his accustomed hermitage, 
but sheltered himself under a row of laurel trees 
and hollies, that afforded a delicious shadow in 
the noontide sun. There, shunned by all, as is 
the lot of the unfortunate, he languished over 
his wound; till a flight of pert sparrows es- 
pying him, he was svon forced to endure a 
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thousand twitterings as well as buffets from that 
insolent race. 

The noise of these chatterers attracting the at- 
tention of Zerlina, she crossed over to the spot; 
and lo! there crouched the poor bewildered 
owl, blinking with his large bedazzled eyes, and 
nodding as if with giddiness from his buffetings 
and the blaze of unusual light. 

The tender, compassionate girl was no ways 
repelled by his ugliness; but thinking of his 
sufferings, took him up in her arms and en- 
deavored to revive him. Nursing him with 
much pity and concern, she carried him to the 
grass-plat, and, being ignorant of his habits, laid 
the poor drooping bird in the glowing sunshine. 
Then, withdrawing a little way, she awaited 
the grateful change which she hoped to behold 
in the creature’s looks ; whereas, the tormented 
owl, being grievously dazzled, and annoyed more 
than ever, hopped off again, with many piteous 
efforts, to the shady evergreens. Believing this 
shyness was because of his natural wildness or 
fear, she brought him over again to the lawn, 
and then ran for some crumbs to feed him. 

The poor owl, in the meantime, crawled 
partly back, as before, to his friendly shelter of 
holly. The simple girl found him, therefore, 
with much wonder, again retiring toward those 
gloomy bushes, 

‘What a willful creatureis this,” she thought. 
‘* No sooner have I placed it in the warm cheer- 
ful sunshine, which enlivens all its fellow-birds, 
than it goes back and mopes under the most 
dismal corners. I have known many persons to 
have those peevish fits, and to reject kindness 
as perversely, but who would look for such un- 
natural humors in a simple bird? Therewith, 
taking the monkish fowl from his leafy cloisters, 
she disposed him once more on the sunny lawn, 
where he made still fresh attempts to get away 
from the overpainful radiance, but was now too 
feeble to remove. 

Zerlina began to believe that he was recon- 
ciled to his situation, but she had hardly cher- 
ished this fancy when a film came over his 
large, round eyes, and falling over upon his 
back, after one or two slow gasps, and a few 
twitches of his claws, the poor martyr of kind- 
ness expired before hersight. It cost hera few 
tears to witness the tragical issue of her endeav- 
ors, but she was still more grieved afterwards 
when she was told of the cruelty of her unskill- 
ful treatment. 

In the year after this occurrence, it happened 
that the Countess of Marezzo was in want of a 
young female attendant, and being much struck 
with the modesty and lively temper of Zerlina 
she requested her parents to let her live with her. 











The poor people having a numerous family to 
provide for agreed very cheerfully to the proposal. 
Her good conduct confirming the prepossessions 
of the countess, the latter showed her many 
marks of her favor, and Zerlina was introduced 
to much gayety andsplendor. Her heart, net- 
withstanding, ached oftentimes under her silken 
dresses, for, in spite of the favors of the countess, 
she met with slights from the proud and 
wealthy, on account of her humble origin, as well 
as much envy and malice from persons of her 
own condition, She fell therefore into a deep 
melancholy, and being questioned by the count- 
ess, declared that she pined for her former 
humble but happy estate, and begged that she 
might return to her native village. 

The countess being much surprised as well as 
grieved at this, inquired if she had ever given 
her cause to repent of her protection, te which 
Zerlina replied with many grateful tears, but 
still avowed the ardor of her wishes. 

“Let me return,” said she, “‘to my own 
homely life ; this splendor dazzles and bewilders 
me. I feel by a thousand humiliating mis- 
givings and disgraces, that it is foreign to my 
nature. Pray therefore, absolve me of ingrati- 
tude, if I long to return to my native and proper 
shades, with their appointed habits, Iam dying, 
like the poor owl, for lack of my natural ob- 
scurity. ”’ 

The curiosity of the countess being awak- 
ened by her last expression, Zerlina related 
to her the story of the unfortunate bird, and 
applied it with a very touching commentary 
to her own condition, so that the countess was 
affected even to the shedding of tears; she im- 
mediately comprehended the moral, and, carry- 
ing Zerlina back to her native village, she be- 
stowed her future favor so judiciously, that in- 
stead of being a misfortune, it secured the com- 
plete happiness of the pretty peasant.—From 
Thomas Hood’s ‘‘ National Tales.”’ 


SEPTEMBER. 
Sorrowful autumn ! my summer is over ; 
Roses no longer shall surfeit the bee, 
White crowding daisies and honey sweet clover 
Shiver and perish, breathed on by thee. 


All the fair blossoms that trembled at morning, 
Heavy with dew in the wandering wind, 
Hang their frail bells at thy trumpet of warn- 
ing, 
Scatter their lives on the tempest unkind. 


Over the forest the bitterns are flying, 
Golden and scarlet the maple trees stand, 
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Out of the black east a rain-song is sighing, 
Pitiless, desolate, death is at hand ! 


Far in the north like a vision of sorrow, 
Rise the white snowdrifts to topple and fall; 
Winds of wild fury shall hurl them to-morrow 
Deeply and hopelessly far over all. 


Ah ! what new spring shall awaken the glory 
Vanished forever in darkness to-day? 
Falser than fair is hope’s eloquent story, 
Roses once withered are withered for aye. 
—Rose Terry Cooke. 


CHARMING AT SIXTY. 

It was the habit of her world to find every- 
thing Madame de Sévigné did or said charming. 
Even her frankness was forgiven her, her tact 
was so perfect; and her spontaneity had always 
been accounted as her chief excellence; in the 
stifled air of the court and the ruve/les it had been 
frequently likened to the blowing in of a fresh 
May breeze. 

‘“Why not ?’’ she was saying, “‘ why not try to 
discover beauties in nature? One can be so 
happy ina wood! What a charming thing to 
hear a leafsing! I know few things more de- 
lightful than to watch the triumph of the month 
of May when the nightingale, the cuckoo, and the 
lark open the spring in our forests! And later 
come those beautiful crystal days of autumn— 
days that are neither warm nor are they really 
cold! And then the trees—how eloquent they 
can be made; witha little teaching they may 
be made to converse so charmingly. Ah, when 
I had to bid farewell to all my leaves and trees ; 
when my son had to dispose of the forest of 
Buron, to pay for some of his follies, you re- 
member howI wept! Itseemed to me I could 
actually feel the grief of those dispossessed syl- 
vans and of all those homeless dryads !”” 

‘It is this, dear friend—this life you lead at 
Les Rochers—and your enthusiasm which keeps 
you so young. Yes, Iam sureof it. How in- 
conceivably young, for instance, you are look- 
ing this very evening! You and the glow out 
yonder make youth seem no longer a legend,’’ 
said the duchesse. 

Madame de Sévigné laughed—a gay, frank, 
hearty little langh—and she spread out her 
hands with the opening of her fan, as, with her 
usual vivacious spontaneity, her mood changed. 

‘Fancy, dear duchesse, the punishment that 
comes to one who commits the crime of looking 
young—younger than one ought! My son-in- 
law, M. de Grignan, actually avows he is in daily 
terror lest I should give him a father-in-law.” 

The ladies all laughed gayly at this absurd- 
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ity ; the subject of Madame de Sévigné’s remar- 
rying had come tobe a venerable joke now. It 
had been talked of at court and in society for 
nearly forty years ; but such was the conquering 
power of her charms, that her listeners saw 
nothing really extravagant in her son-in-law’s 
fears; she was one of those rare women who, 
even at sixty, continue to suggest the altar 
rather than the grave. Madamede Kerman was 
the first to recover her breath after the laugh- 
ter. 

‘Dear friend, you might assure him that after 
a youth and the golden meridian of your years 
passed in smiling indifference, at sixty it is 
scarcely likely that——” 

“ Ah, dear lady, when one has the complexion 
and the curls, to say nothing of the eyes of our 
dear enchantress, a woman is as dangerous at 
sixty as at thirty.”’ The duchesse’s flattery was 
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charmingly put, with just enough vivacity of tone 
to save it from the charge of insipidity. Ma- 
dame de Sévigné bowed her curls to her waist. 

‘* Ah, dear duchesse, it isn’t age,’’ she retorted 
quickly, ‘‘that could make me commit follies. It 
is the fact that that son-in-law of mine actually 
surrounds me with spies—he keeps me in per- 
petual surveillance. Such a state of captivity 
is capable of making me forget everything; I 
am beginning to develop a perfect rage for fol- 
lies. You know that has been my chief fault 
always; discretion has been left out of my 
composition, But I say now, as I have always 
said, that if I could manage to live two hundred 
years, I should become the most delightful per- 
son in the world.”’—From Anna Bowman 
Dodd's “ Three Normandy Inns.’’* 





* New York : Lovell, Coryell & Company. 
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’ In 1879 Mr. Whymper began 
aves | amongst his explorationsin the highest 
the Great Andes.” Heaks of the Andes, having as 
his main object the scientific one of practically 
determining whether at great heights above sea- 
level any active work may be accomplished with- 
out fatal results to human life. The record of 
his investigations composes a large volume of 
more than four hundred and fifty pages, whose 
mechanical make-up is worthy of its literary 
character and of the valuable information it 
conveys. Numerous maps and over one hundred 
illustrations, many of them full page, lend much 
to the volume both as regards attractiveness and 
usefulness. The first ascent made was that of 
Mt. Chimborazo, which resulted in two sur- 
prising discoveries; that it had two summits, 
“twin snowy domes”; and that it possessed 
glaciers. Humboldt and Boussingault had left 
it on record that in their ascent of this moun- 
tain—which the former declared he considered 
the grandest mountain in the world—they had 
seen no glaciers ; yet Mr. Whymper says he saw 
it ‘covered by glacier and streaming with gla- 
ciers.”” Although an experienced mountaineer, 
having scaled many of the high peaks of the 
Alps and other ranges, he had not experienced 
mountain sickness, but here in thesecond camp, 
pitched at an altitude of 16,664 feet, the disease 
attacked him, his assistants, and even the beasts. 





*Travels Amongst the Great Andes ofthe Equator. By 
Edward Whymper. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Price, $6.00. 


The low pressure of the atmosphere at this 
height caused fever, intense headache, and ex- 
treme difficulty in breathing. It was ascertained 
that these symptoms disappeared as they became 
accustomed to the rarified atmosphere—that 
they became in a measure acclimatized—and 
that they could ascend to greater heights with- 
out their recurrence. These results first ex- 
perienced on this mountain and repeated after- 
wards on ascending others, are made the subject 
of close scientific study and are accurately sum- 
marized at the close of the work. Aside from 
this scientific interest there is much in the vol- 
ume in which the general reader will delight. 
The description of the eruption of Cotopaxi is re- 
markably vivid and original. Other descriptions 
all through the book show the author to be pos- 
sessed of great ability in this style of writing. 
Many incidents of travel and sketches of per- 
sonal character add spicy details to the work. 


No more trustworthy account of 
Bastien Lepage * will probably be 
written than that by his close 
personal friend André Theuriet, appending a 
study of his art by George Clausen. The first 
writer’s narrative explains much that is puzzling 
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* Jules Bastien Lepage and His Art. A Memcir. By 
André Theuriet. As Artist, by George Clausen, A.R.W.S. 
Modern Realism in Painting, by Walter Sickert, N.E.A.C. 
A Study of Marie Bashkirtseff. By Mathilde Blind. Illus- 
trated. New York: Macmillan & Co. 











in the works of the artist, many of which are 
seen in thiscountry. The keynote to under- 
standing his inspiration is given in the fact that 
he detested classic portraitures forced upon him 
while in school ; that he returned to the study 
of peasant life, forests, meadows, and the sim- 
ple village themes of Damvillers, finding only in 
them live subjects for his art. The assertion 
that Lepage was the Zola of painting finds ex- 
cellent refutation in the study of his motives 
and artistic vision, which are proved to have in- 
volved the clear-sighted and truthful apprecia- 
tion of what is real, but no morbid leanings to- 
ward the repulsive. Lepage is in this work 
accorded the station of having established the 
school of artistic realism, though his influence 
can be but fragmentary to what it would have 
been had his life not been cut short. A 
study of Marie Bashkirtseff and of modern 
realism in painting fittingly completes this 
handsomely gotten up work. 

The collection of a series of essays on archi- 
tectural themes under the title of ‘‘ American 
Architecture Studies’? ¢ affords an admirable 
glimpse of the subject from one point of view, 
that of order and exterior decoration. One is 
disappointed who expects to find a résumé of 
other branches, such as material and construc- 
tion, which would apparently be included in a 
work bearing the title. From The Point of 
View, the opening chapter,—in which the 
author laments that with the scraping off of 
ornamentation from walls, would go also all 
that is architectural in our buildings—the treat- 
ment of all subjects dealt with is masterly, in- 
cluding chapters, Concerning Queen Anne, 
The Vanderbilt Houses, The Brooklyn Bridge 
asa Monument, An American Cathedral, and 
Glimpses of Western Architecture taken from 
Chicago and St. Paul. Copious illustrations 
and beautiful binding add their grace to that of 
the essays.——Christian Architecture * forms a 
theme upon which Barr Ferree has written a 
charming monograph, executed most appro- 
priately on vellum paper, with dainty illustra- 
tion. The scholarly insight and taste of this 
writer is well proven in his treatment of the 
development of Christian thought in architec- 
ture, whose time stopped with the Renaissance. 
Architecture is shown to be the expression of 
Christianity in the middle ages, the author 
claiming that religion received its best architec- 
tural exemplification in the north of Europe, 
flourishing most between the eleventh and 





*American Architecture Studies. By Montgomery 
Schuyler, Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

¢ Christian Thought in Architecture. By Barr Ferree. 
Privately Printed. New York: 23: Broadway. 
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thirteenth centuries. The symbolism borne by 
cathedral forms to theological beliefs is a very 
interesting feature brought out. The study, un- 
pretentious as it is, reunites two themes, re- 
ligion and architecture, which, though through- 
out ancient and medieval history closely con- 
nected, have in recent years diverged widely, in 
popular ideals. 

An excellent starting point for students of art, 
architecture, sculpture, and painting is Joseph- 
ine L. Abbott’s “‘ Outlines for the Study of Art. ”’* 
The work comprises brief, pithy historic sketches 
of the development of the various schools in 
each branch, enriched by references to standard 
works upon each theme discussed for the bene- 
fit ofthose desiring more extended study. Al- 
ternate pages throughout the book are left blank 
for notes gleaned from collateral work. The 
volume is simply written and well adapted to 
students of a variety of ages. 


Athorough study of hypnotism 
is presented in such terms as to 
be readily understood by those who make no 
pretensions to deep scientific knowledge, by the 
French physician and writer De Courmelles. + 
He recognizes in this recent term only another 
name for magnetism. However, he partly con- 
tradicts himself on this point later, by saying, 
“‘Hypnotism is one thing and magnetism is 
another,’? and then he points out that the 
difference lies in the fact that, ‘‘magnetism 
supposes a direct action of the magnetizer upon 
the magnetized subject, ” while, “hypnotism is 
sleep induced by physical agents—that is by 
fixing the gaze upon some object, or by some 
sudden sound.” The differences in belief and 
methods as held in the schools of Paris and 
Nancy are pointed out and numerous experi- 
ments instanced. The characteristics of hypno- 
tism as made manifest by the different phenom- 
ena in different phases, and the means used to 
produce these phenomena are all clearly set forth. 
The author takes the ground that the free will of 
the subject is never destroyed, and substantiates 
himself by close and logical reasoning. 

A curiously imaginative book is ‘‘ Dreams of 
the Dead.”*{ In manner mystical enough to 
comport with the weird ways of the old-time 
magicians, it deals with subjects philosophic 


Occult Studies. 





* Outlines for the Study of Art. By Josephine L. Abbott, 
New York, Boston, and Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

+ Hypnotism. By Doctor Foveau de Courmelles. Trans- 
lated by Laura Ensor. New York: George Routledge 
and Sons. 

{ Dreams ofthe Dead. By Edward Stanton, Boston: 
Leeand Shepard. Price 50 cts. 
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and religious, Its author, liberally endowed 
with the progressive spirit of modern thought, 
questioned deeply into the mysteries of earthly 
existence, and in his search for knowledge 
studied into various doctrines and theories. His 
resulting metaphysical speculations he presents 
under the interesting form of a narrative portray- 
ing his spirit as possessed of the power of freeing 
itself from the body, and discovering the con- 
ditions usually made known after death. Tak- 
ing the fullest license in broad religious 
views, he yet declares that he has found his 
own heart so warmed toward his brother man 
as a result of his inquiries that he is unable to 
believe that his “‘ visions are opposed to Chris- 
tianity uncontaminated by dogma. ” 

That the views advanced by Theosophists are 
in direct opposition to the teachings of the Bible 
is the belief of the author of a little manual 
on Theosophy.* From the leading works on 
this science numerous quotations are taken and 
these are compared with Scriptural statements. 
Looking for his authority to Rev. xiii., 4, he 
says, “The world will presently be found 
worshiping the Dragon andthe Beast, that is, 
Satan and Anti-Christ ”’; and in the teachings of 
Theosophy, Buddhism, and Spiritualism, which 
doctrines he thinks to be rapidly growing in 
favor with the people of to-day, he sees un- 
failing signs of the fulfillment of the prediction. 
The aim of the book, to utter words of caution 
regarding strange beliefs, is rather hampered 
by its pessimistic tone. 


From the very heart of Old Ger- 
many—that stronghold of mili- 
tarism—there comes an impassioned cry against 
war.t It isuttered in the formof a strong, im- 
pressive novel written by a woman who, as the 
daughter of an Austrian general, knows whereof 
she speaks, The plot covers that troublous time 
in German history comprised between the years 
1859 and 1871; and the tale portrays in realistic 
manner the horrors of those bitter struggles. In 
representing the endeavors of a bright woman, 
the heroine of the story, to understand the ne- 
cessity of warfare, there is given both a fair epit- 
ome of confused German history and a clear show- 
ing of the contradictions inthe diplomacy which 
plots wars and leads into them the people who 
are impressed by false convictions as regards 
patriotism and glory. The whole work is upon 


Fiction. 





* Theosophy. By G. H. Pember, M.A. New York and 
Chicago: Flemring H. Revell Company. Price 50 cts. 

+Ground Arms. By Bertha Von Suttner, Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Company. Price, $1.00. 
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a high plane and reflects much of the progres_ 
sive thought of the present.——‘“‘The Grand- 
mother’’* is a simple tale of country life in Bo- 
hemia in whose pages lurks a peculiar charm. 
It leads the reader close to the heart life of the 
rural population and to an acquaintance with 
a great wealth of folklore. An absence of plot 
and clearly defined personalities are the marked 
features of the book.——The strong title ‘‘The 
Master of Silence ’’} is a fit suggestion of the 
climax of passionate ideality attained and sus- 
tained by Mr. Bacheller in this his first novel. 
The line of thought is new to the fiction world. 
As a result of the peculiar method of his educa- 
tion, having been utterly excluded from sight, 
sound, or communication with the world, and in- 
structed by his father and only companion 
through mental processes, without coming to the 
knowledge of a dozen words, the hero arrives at 
maturity in possession of a pure mind in all its 
undissipated vigor and penetration, able to di- 
vine the thoughts of others by the same method 
through which he had gained his education. 
The tale is intensely pathetic and thought- 
provoking.——“‘In Beaver Cove and Else- 
where ’’{ is the name of a collection of enjoy- 
able tales. Lowly life in the South forms the 
theme in all of them, and the strong, good traits 
of human nature are shown to dominate over 
the evii ones in all crucial tests. ——‘“‘ A nice long 
chapter on the fallacies of circumstantial evi- 
dence” is just what the authors of “‘A Tale of 
Twenty-five Hours’’|| did write—the opening 
words of this sentence being quoted from 
the closing sentence of the book. A finely 
laid plot, a well-concluded mystery, a trio of 
bright characters, and a happy, surprising 
dénouement are the elements entering into 
this unique and delightful little story.—— 
A book setting forth in appallingly graphic 
terms the tortures endured by children in train- 
ing for circus life is ‘“‘Slaves of the Sawdust. ’’ 2 
The philanthropic aim of the author is to gain 
the much-needed protection for those who de- 
light vast audiences of thoughtless people by 
the performance of wonderful feats. The blood- 
curdling revelations made in the story are suffi- 
cient to arouse the public to a thorough investi- 





*TheGrandmother. By Bozena Nemec. Chicago: A.C. 
McClurg and Company. Price, $1.25. 

+ The Master of Silence: A Romance, By Irving Bach- 
eller. New York: Price, 75 cts. {In Beaver Cove and 
Elsewhere. By Matt Crim. New York: Charles L. 
Webster & Co, 

| A Tale of Twenty-five Hours. By Brander Matthews 
and George H. Jessop. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. 

2 Slaves of the Sawdust. By Amye Reade. 
Hovendon Company. Price $1.00, 
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gation into the real facts connected with this 
form of life. Mr. Pinero’s farce, “‘ The Cabinet 
Minister, ” * is a pungent bit of satire, directed 
against the affectations and artificialities of 
society. Vivacity and amusiveness characterize 
the dialogues.—‘‘ A King of Tyre’’ t is a histor- 
ical story of King Hiram. Nearly all of the 
characters represented as acting in the plot are 
Bible characters, among them being Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Malachi. The worship of Moloch is 
graphically portrayed, and the customs of the 
Pheenicians and the Jews are clearly depicted 
and contrasted, This interesting novel forms 
an effective setting for historic facts. A de- 
lightful book { of adventure for boys com- 
prises seven short stories, admirably told, and 
teeming with the enthusiasm of boyhood. 





In his introduction to ‘English 
Pharisees and French Croco- 
diles,”’|| dedicating the work to ‘“‘Jonathan,’’ 
Max O’Rell promises that the Old World can 
teach Jonathan something yet. The ensuing 
sketches, comments, and contrasts drawn be- 
tween English and French character which 
make up the volume can scarcely be said to ful- 
fill their promise. They are entertaining how- 
ever, sustaining the author's reputation for raci- 
ness, as well as noticeable for impartiality in 
treatment of the two nations. Both hypocrites, 
as the author believes, one, in pretense of virtue 
and religion, are Pharisees, the other, in affecta- 
tion of sentiment, crocodiles. The book, made 
up of disjointed paragraphs, is the kind to keep 
one awake on a very warm or stupid day, 

‘“‘The Presumption of Sex’? as delineated 
together with other characteristics by Oscar Fay 
Adams is calculated, at first glance, to fill the 
average woman with indignant protest. When 
grasped entirely, the sting is lost. Pungent, 
perhaps overdrawn strictures are laid close to the 
foibles of both sexes, matching those of the“ pre- 
sumptive,” ‘‘mannerless,” and “ruthless” sex 
with those of the ‘‘vulgar” and “‘brutal”’ sex. 
Under cover of satire many caustic points are 
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* The Cabinet Minister. A Farce in Four Acts. 
Arthur W. Pinero. New York: 
pany. Price, $1.25. 

+A King of Tyre. 
Harper & Brothers. 

t Stories for Boys. 
trated. New York: 
$1.00, 

| English Pharisees and French Crocodiles. By Max 
O’Rell. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 

2 The Presumption of Sex and Other Papers. By Oscar 
Fay Adams. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
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driven making sore and ugly various defective 
spots in the tissue of human nature. Few are there 
who will read these essays without admitting 
the truth of most assertions, or, at least, the sin- 
cere motive of the author. 

A work of excellent worth and thorough scien- 
tific research is that on ‘“‘ Marriage and Disease,’’* 
a study of heredity and the more important family 
degeneration. The author discusses the nature 
and inevitableness of heredity, its laws regarding 
insanity, drunkenness, epilepsy, syphilis, deaf- 
mutism, cancer, tuberculosis, consanguinity, and 
other conditions the ignoring of which he holds 
as the most fruitful source of degeneracy in the 
civilized type of man. In accordance with Sir 
James Paget’s statement that “‘the gravest and 
most important problem in pathology is the in- 
heritance of disease,’’ Dr. Strahan sets forth the 
laws upon which honorable and upright people 
should act to free humanity from the inherit- 
ance of diseases which an artificial civilization, 
has multiplied. 

‘* All men are liars,”” was said a lomg time ago, 
to prove which an attempt is made by Emil 
Blum and S. B. Alexander, in the interrogation, 
“Who Lies?’ A man of leisure who has 
made society and results of civilization the study 
of his life returns from abroad to meet at a din- 
ner, eight former classmates, professional men of 
eminent respectability. The student unhesita- 
tingly confronts them with the assertion that 
each one’s everyday life is made up of lies. A 
wager is laid, upon which each man agrees to 
tell nothing but the entire truth for a week. Ex- 
periences of the eight men, related the follow- 
ing evening, fill the little book, which, if extrava- 
gant, is suggestive. 

‘‘Our Nation’s Capital ’’} is an attractive pres- 
entation of the mass of interesting features, his- 
toric, monumental, and natural, centering about 
Washington. Aided by over a hundred well- 
executed illustrations from photographs, the 
volume comprises a brief narrative of the develop- 
ment of the city from its survey by Washington 
to the present, and copious descriptions of its 
public buildings, parks, statues, monuments, and 
other works of art. The chapter relating to 
Mount Vernon and Washington family history is 
of especial interest, incorporating the latest 
views resulting from recent investigations by 





* Marriage and Disease. A Study of Heredity and the 
More Important Family Degenerations. By S. A. K. 
Strahan, M.D. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

+ Who Lies? An Interrogation. By Emil Blum and 
Sigmund B. Alexander. Boston : Arena Publishing Com- 
pany. 

} Visitors’ Companion at Our Nation's Capital. Edited 
by the Publisher. Philadelphia: George G. Evans, 
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historic societies. Visitors will find the edu- 
cational value of Capital sight-seeing greatly 
enhanced, if prefaced by the study of this work. 
——A neat little volume of similar character, er- 
titled ‘‘ Manhattan, Historic and Artistic,’”’* has 
been compiled with obvious care, for the assist- 
anceof tourists. By dividing the time in twelve 
half days, a schedule of trips is arranged cover- 
ing places of interest in the city. With the 
itinerary is a time guide which has been tested 
and found ample. While not all features worth 
seeing are included, the work is of a most useful 
character, and fills probably as profitably as any 
other could, the time allotted. For those who 
turn from the glaring pavements and walled 








*Manhattan Historic and Artistic. By Corolyn Faville 
Ober and Cynthia M. Westover. New York: Lovell, 
Coryell & Company. Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR JULY, 


HomMeE NEws.—July 1. Louisiana appropri- 
ates $36,000 fora state building at the World’s 
Fair. 

July 4. Ground broken for the Columbus 
monument at Fifty-ninth St., and Eighth Ave., 
New York City. 

July 6. Riot between the Pinkerton detec- 
tives and the Homestead strikers, in which nine 
detectives and eleven strikers are killed, and 
many injured.——Opening of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Teachers’ Retreat at Chautauqua. 

July 7. Opening of the Christian Endeavor 
Convention in Madison Square Garden, New 
York. 

July 10. The entire National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania ordered to Homestead by Governor 
Pattison. 

July 11. Terrible fight between union and 
nonunion workmen in the Ceur d’ Alene min- 
ing regions, near Wallace, Idaho, several men 
killed and others injured and a mill blown up. 

July 12. President Harrison delivers an ad- 
dress before the National Educational Associa- 
tion at Saratoga.——Death of Cyrus W. Field. 
——Federal troops ordered to the Ceur d@’ Alene 
mining regions. 

July 18. Death of Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, 
the author. 

July 19. Burning of the Atlantic Hotel at 
Long Branch._—The secretary of state announ- 
ces a satisfactory settlement between the United 
States government and Chile, respecting the in- 
demnity to be paid by the latter on account of 
the assault upon the crew of the Baltimore ; 
$75,000 in gold distributed among the families 
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ovens of cities to find comfort and fresh life in 
deep-sequestered nature, ‘‘ The Canadian Guide- 
Book ’”’* recently completed by Ernest Ingersoll 
can be recommended as revealing woody depths 
little trod by man. The volume called Part IL., 
following Prof. Roberts’ similar work on East- 
ern Canada, pursues a like design and purpose 
to the former. Relief maps, charts, and illus- 
trations invest the reader with an interest gen- 
erally wanting regarding the great Canadian 
Northwest. Slightly associated as the subject 
is with literary or historic suggestions, the au- 
thor has enriched his description with legend or 
tale, which, without, would be graphic and en- 
gaging. 





* The Canadian Guide-Book. Part II. Western Canada. 
By Ernest Ingersoll. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. 
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of the two men killed, and members of the crew 
wounded. 

July 21. Proclamation by President Harrison 
making October 21 a holiday. 

July 23. H. C. Frick, chairman of the Car- 
negie Steel Company, shot by an anarchist 
named Berkman. 

July 26. Intense heat throughout the country, 
causing many deaths and interfering with work 
in mills and factories. 

July 27. Thermometer still in the nineties. 





FOREIGN NEws.—July 3. King Oscar refuses 
the Storthing’s request for separate consulates 
for Norway. 

July 9. St. John’s, Newfoundland, nearly de- 
stroyed by fire ; 15,000 people made homeless. 

July 10. Cholera spreading rapidly in Russia. 


July1z. Ravachol, the anarchist, executed 
by the guillotine. 
July 12. St. Gervais-les-Bains destroyed by 


an avalanche from Mount Blanc; two hundred 
bodies taken from the ruins. 

July 15. Both Mount Etna and Mount Vesu- 
vius in violent eruption. 

July 19.—The final election returns in Eng- 
land show Gladstone’s majority in the 
Parliament to be forty-two. 

July 23. The government of Honduras closes 
its coast to foreign commerce. 

July 25. Forest fires raging 
Edward’s Island and Cape Breton. 

July 26. Sixteen anarchists tried at Liege, 
convicted.—Commercial treaty between Ger- 
many and Colombia, signed. 


next 
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A Monthly Magatine: 








“The great attractiveness and at the same time the great value 
of THE CHAUTAUQUAN consists in the variety, brevity and snap 
of its articles.”—The Sehool Journal, New York and Chicago. 


“This magazine has always a store of welcome information for 
thoughtful students, and of diversion for desultory readers.—The 
National Baptist, Philadelphia. 


“THE CHAUTAUQUAN may fitly be called an ‘all around’ 
magazine, commanding, as it does, contributions from the ablest 
writers of to-day, and indorsing the best and highest thought of 


the past.”—Union Signal, Chicago. / 
| 
| 
i 





“This magazine is steadily growing in excellence. It probably 
exerts a larger educational Power on the American people than any 
other single literary agent.” —The Guidon, Bloomington, III. 


“THE CHAUTAUQUAN is the best educational magazine pub- 
lished in this country.”—The Meade County Globe, Meade, Kans. 


“It is one of the best monthlies that comes to our table.” 
—Cumberland Presbyterian, Nashville, Tenn. 


“It is the most educational magazine ever published. It ought 
to bein every intelligent home.”—The Northwestern Journal of Edu- 
cation, Lincoln, Neb. 


“Its short, timely, well written articles by the best men and 
women in every line of knowledge, make THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
the ideal magazine for teachers and school libraries.”—Journal of 
Education, Boston and Chicago. 


“It is one of the best literary magazines that we get.”—The 
Missionary Weekly, Richmond, Va. 


The subscription price of THE CHAUTAUQUAN is very low—only $2.00 for single subscriptions 
and $1.80 each for clubs of five or more to one post office. 


Address DR. T. L. FLOOD, Editor and Proprietor, Meadville, Pa. 
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NEW AND RECENT BOOKS 








BOOKS BY BISHOP VINCENT 


Flood & Vincent are able to supply any of the 
following volumes: 

PEDAGOGY: A treatise on education at home 
and on the streets, as well as in the school- 
room. This is a practical, illustrative discus- 
sion of the educating power of environment. 
It presents many helpful hints to parents, 
ministers, and day-school teachers, touching 
their work. Price, 60 cents. 

THE MODERN SUNDAY-SCHOOL isa discussion of 
questions relating to Sunday-school organiza- 
tion and instruction. It is brimful of sug- 
gestions. Price, 90 cents. 

THE CHURCH SCHOOL AND NORMAL GUIDE is a 
companion volume to “The Modern Sunday- 
school.”? It discusses the church relations of 
this institution; the work of Biblical instruc- 
tion in the early church, as well as among the 
Jews. It deals with the pastor and his work, 
containing also the Normal lesson helps which 
have been used so long in connection with the 
Chautauqua work. Price, 60 cents. 

STUDIES IN YOUNG LIFE, a series of word pict- 
ures setting forth the foibles of young people, 
and presenting to them high ideals of charac- 
ter. It is piquant, humorous, ‘and eminently 
practical. Price, $1.25. 

THE REVIVAL AND AFTER THE REVIVAL, a dis- 
cussion of true and false elements in evangelis- 
tic and revival work ; giving ample directions 
for the care and instruction of young converts, 
Price, 40 cents. 

BETTER NOT. This is a2 monograph on the 
modern customs of society which the church 
generally disapproves: The wine-glass, the 
dance, the theater, and the card-table. Itis 
entirely free from a dogmatic tone, and is full 
of the philosophy embodied in the title, 
** Better Not.’’ Price, 50 cents. 

TO OLD BETHLEHEM. This is a simple story 
of a visit to Bethlehem, with the historic asso- 
ciations which give charm and power to that 
old town. It hasseveral beautiful illustrations, 
Price, 30 cents. 

MY MOTHER. A story of the author’s mother 
her personal character, maternal ministry, 
habits of home teaching. It is a little manual 
which every motber should read. Price, 35 
cents. 

THE HOME BOOK: a large volume of 720 pages, 
designed to provide lessons for children and 
young people of all grades; a sort of home 
teacher, full of pictures, puzzles, poems, practi- 
cal suggestions, and is, in fact, a vade mecum 
for every home. Price, $3.75. 


GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 


The following is a list of Flood & Vincent’s 
publications ready for delivery: 

AMERICANIZED DELSARTE CULTURE, by Mrs. 
C, E. BisHop. 

The system of symmetrical development of 

Delsarte adapted to American needs. $1.00. 
NURSES AND NURSING, by LisBETH D. PRICE. 

A practical manual for trained nurses and 

families. $1.25. 

ALL HE KNEW, by JoHN HABBERTON, 

A story of a convict’s conversion and success- 

ful struggle. $1.00. 

Its purpose and spirit, and its practical adaption to 
the great spiritual needs of mankind, are so admira- 
ble that it deserves to be read and re-read and circu- 
lated widely.— The Congregationalist, 

THE GOLDEN CALF, by H. H. BoyEsEn. 

A novel of modern life. $1.00. 
CALLIAS, by A. J. CHuRcH. 

Library edition with views of Athens. $1.50. 
THE FOUR GEORGES, by W. M. THACKERAY. 

Edition de tuxe, with illustrations and decora- 

tions by G. W. Edwards. Printed in two colors, 

Large 8vo., richly bound in buff and white vel- 

lum, stamped in gold, with wide margins, flat 

back, rough edges, and gilt top. $3.00. 

One of the finest specimens of book making, and a 
most attractive gift book.—Jamestown Journal, 


The present publishers have given us a notably beau- 
tiful volume. We do not see what they could have 
done to make it more attractive.—Nashville Advocate. 


THE STORY OF GOTTLIEB, by W. F. WARREN. 
Describing the struggle of a young German 
after the true ideal of life. 60 cents. 

It is a strong book.—Presbyterian Observer. 

LOG OF A JAPANESE JOURNEY, by TsURAYUKI. 
Translation from the Japanese by FLORA 
Best Harris. Twelve original photogravure 
illustrations by the Japanese artist, TosH1o 
Aoki. Printed and bound in close imitation 
of books issued in Yokohama. 50 cents. 


THE AMAZONS, by VirRNA Woops. 

A lyrical drama describing an episode in the 
Trojan war. 75 cents. 

THE BUSY MAN’S BIBLE, by G. W. CABLE. 
How to study and how to teach sacred litera- 
ture. 75 cents. o 
One of the most useful and suggestive of the many 

publications of The Chautauqua-Century Press,--—Phila- 

delphia Times. 

KATE THURSTON’S CHAUTAUQUA CIRCLES, by 

Mrs. Mary H. FIexp. 
The story of a young school teacher and her 
work in a village. This book is written ina 
delightful, easy, and graceful style; the tale 
advances naturally and does not lack the im- 
portant elements of romance. $1.00. 


FLOOD & VINCENT, 


THE CHAUTAUQUA-CENTURY PRESS, 





. MEADVILLE, PENN’A. 



















































C. L. S. C. REQUIRED LITERATURE 
FOR THE NEW YEAR 1892-93. 


GRECIAN HISTORY, by JAMES RICHARD Joy. 12mo. $1.00. 

This entirely new volume is an important addition to Mr. Joy’s historical series, 
which has so admirably met the requirements of the Chautauqua Course. 

CALLIAS: A Tale of the Fall of Athens, by A. J. CouRcH. 12mo. $1.00. 

This well-known author has written especially for the C. L. S. C. a novel which vividly 
combines valuable historical, biographical, and literary information with a narrative of 
romantic interest. 

THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN POWERS, by WILLIAM E. CurTIS. 12mo. $1.00. 
Mr. Curtis, a prominent official of the State Department, has prepared a book which 
treats in a popular way the relations which have existed and are now maintained be- 
tween the United States and the principal nations of the world. This is a distinct ad- 
dition to American historical literature, by reason of its compactness and its combination 
of widely scattered material. 

GREEK ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE (illustrated), SmirH AND REDFORD. 12mo. 50c. 
By an arrangement with the English publishers this volume by two British scholars has 
been secured for the C. L. S. C. course. Prof. W. H. Goodyear, of N. Y., has revised 
the work, which is illustrated with over one hundred diagrams and drawings. 

CLASSIC GREEK COURSE IN ENGLISH, by W. C. WILKINSON. 12mo. $1.00. 

Dr. Wilkinson has condensed his two volumes (Preparatory and College Greek Courses) 
into one book which concisely and clearly presents the choicest of Greek Literature. 

A MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES, by GEORGE P. FISHER. 50c. 

This eminent Yale professor possesses the rare gift of combining profound scholarship 
with a simple, lucid, and popular style. 





LOCAL CIRCLE SUPPLIES 


A WALL CHART OF UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
A large, clearly printed chart for the use of local circles in class reviews and other exer- 
cises. Three sheets, 50 cents. 

AN OUTLINE MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A very simple outline map showing the state lines and principal lakes, rivers, etc. The 
location of cities and other points may be indicated by members of the circle. Three 
sheets, 50 cents. The chart and map will both be sent postpaid to the same address for 
75 cents. 


COURSE FOR THE AMERICAN YEAR 1891-92 


Leading Facts of American History—D. H. Montgomery. 12mo. - - - $1.00 
Initial Studies in American Letters—Henry A. Beers. 12mo. . - . 1.00 
The Story of the Constitution—Francis N. Thorpe. 12mo. - - - - -60 
Social Institutions of the United States—James Bryce. 12mo. - - - 1.00 
Classic German Course in English—W. C. Wilkinson. 12mo., - - - - 1.00 
Two Old Faiths—Hinduism and Mohammedanism. 12mo. - - - -40 
The Chautauquan—12 numbers. - - - - - > - 2.00 


The C. L. S&S. CO. books are of uniform height and width, varying only in thickness. 


NotTe.—_THE CHAUTAUQUAN alone should be ordered of Dr. T. L. Flood, Meadville, Penn’a. 

One order and $7 will secure all the required literature for the current C. L. S. C. year. 

On all orders of five or more sets of books sent to the same address by express (charges unpaid) a 
discount of ten per cent will be allowed. 





FLOOD & VINCENT, 


THE CHAUTAUQUA-CENTURY PRESS, MEADVILLE, PENN’A. 
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Young People’s Popular Libraries. 





EVERY VOLUME WORTHY A PLACE IN EVERY HOME. 


LIBRARY No.11. Fifty Volumes for $20. 
(For Young People from 12 to 20 years.) 


LIBRARY No.12. Fifty Volumes for 8320. 
(For Young People from 12 to 20 Years.) 


BrIBRARY No.17. Fifty Volumes for $320. 
(Intermediate and Senior Grade Books.) All Copyright Books. Size I2mo. 


LBIBRARY No.2Oo. Fifty Volumes for $25. 
(Intermediate and Senior Grade Books.) Size 1l2mo. 


LIBRARY No.16. Twenty-five Vols. $7. 
(For Younger People from 7 to 12 years.) Size, small 16me. Sold only in Sets. 


LIBRARY No.18. Twenty-five Vols.$7.so. 
(For Younger People from7 tol2 years.) Size,smalliémo. Sold only in Sets. 


BRIBRARY No.18, Twenty-five Vols. 86.50. 
(For Younger Peopte from 7 to 12 years.) Size, small 16mo. Sold only in sets. 


A complete cataiogue of our publications, including list of books in these attractive 


libraries, is furnished gratis. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





For Investors. 

We’ve written a book about Chi- 
cago—some new, true words on an 
interesting subject. We call this 
book “ Chicago’s Beaten Path,” be- 
cause it tells careful people how they 
may invest $175, $200, or more in 
the same beaten path that’s led to 
the fortune of many rich and suc- 
cessful Chicagoans: well-located 
Chicago realty, We own Chicago 
Heights, in the centre and best of 
Chicago’s manufacturing district, 
and are rapidly locating new facto 
ries—8 large ones within the past 
three months. This book of ours 
tells you the full story: it’s inter- 
esting, illustrated, andtrue. Sent 
free to any address. 


THE CHICAGO HEIGHTS LAND ASSOCIATION 


(Get OuR RATING) 
820-821 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 








To REACH THE 
EAST 
QUICKLY, 
SAFELY, 
‘ AND 
PLEASANTLY. 
TAKE 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern R’y 
SIX SPLENDID TRAINS 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, 
BUFFALO, 
NEW YORK, 
and BOSTON. 


Send for complete schedule, also 7ourist 
Folder, showing. routes and rates to 
the various eastern resorts. 


A. J. SMITH, Cc. K. WILBER, 
Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agent, Western Pass. Agent, 
CLEVFLAND. CHICAGO, 
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KL Book for Every home. 


NURSES AND NURSING. 


Price, $1.25. 


By LISBETH D. PRICE. 
stantially bound in cloth. With frontispiece. 


* 


Sub- 
12mMo. 


“ The capable, well educated nurse is now regarded as almost as 
essential as the educated physician.” 
This volume was written to aid those who care for the sick in the home 


and hospital, for the mother and the nurse. 
The author is an experienced nurse and 


a recognized help in the home. 


It is a book for mothers and 


hospital matron and has had the active assistance of a prominent phy- 


sician. 


The book is practical and accurate, and contains information 


which could not be obtained without much research and experiment. 

What to do in emergency cases, how to proceed until a physician ar- 
rives, how the nurse may help the physician, how to read prescriptions 
and administer doses, and many other points bearing on practice in the 
sick room are ably and practically considered. 


For sale by ail booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


FLOOD & VINCENT, Publishers, 


The Chautauqua-Century Press, 


Meadville, Pa. 








we will send to any address pa. one each ot 


the following late sheet music pu 


in 


lications, allow- 


: Privilege of Exchange 


after five days examination, for other music, if any of 
this proves unsuitable, but no money will be re- 
funded. Copies to be exchanged must be in per- 
fect condition, or we will not acceptthem, The 
list is as follows: 


SONCS. 


Y LADY’S WINDOW. Nerv. 


40 cents. 


THE BIRD AND THE MAIDEN. Jamison. 40 cents. 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. Rasocn. 


60 cents. 


PIANO MUSIC. 


BOW KNOT POLKA. Hurm. 50 cents. 
FESTIVAL MARCH. ZEISBERG. 50 cents. 
FELICITE. Borex. 40 cents. 


Complete catalogues furnished free on applica- 


tion. ention this paper. 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co., 


| The John Church Co., 


zoo Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 26th St., New York 
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BRIGGS. 





How Many Years 
Will my Piano Last? 
If it be this make, it may outliv: 
you. Interesting Catalogue. 
c. C. BRICCS & CO., 
5 & 7 Appleton St., Boston, Mass 


The use of Fine Writ- 
ing Papers is an indication 
of intelligence and refinement. 
How can you be sure of 
getting fine writing paper 
that is moderate in price? 
Not a very hard question to 








answer. When purchasing 
ask your dealer for 





Boston Linen (for society correspondence), 
Boston Bond (for foreign correspondence), 
Bunker Hill (for every-day correspondence). 


Tell him you must have them, and that nothing 
else will do. Each sheet is water marked with its 
name, which you can see by holding to the light. 
If your dealer does not keep them and will not get 
them for you, send us your address, mentioning THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, and we will forward you our com- 
plete samples, representing over 250 varieties. 


Samuel Ward Company 
(Incorporated), 
Paper Merchants, Stationers and Engravers, 
49 & 51 Franklin Street (Entire Building), 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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ALLEGHENY COLLEGE. 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Number of Graduates, 977. 





Seventy-seventh Year. 


Course of study maintained on very high grade. United 
States Military instruction. Modern Languages may be 
taken instead of Greek in A. B. courses. Numerous elect- 
ive studies. Term Fees only. $86.00 ayear. Rooms and 
Board from $3.00 to $4.00 a week. | 

Meadville affords students excellent social and religious 
influences. Open to both sexes. Correspondence so- 
licited. Fall Term begins Sept. 18th, 1892; Winter 
Term, Jan. 2,1893. For catalogues and special infor- 
mation address 

D. H. WHEELER, LL. D., President. 


READING CIRCLES. 
LITERARY SOCIETIES. 








A Choice Gift *." "te 
A Grand Family Educator -. 
A Library in Itself *." ‘°° 
The Standard Authority 


Of the thousands of odicals published in the United 
States and Canada, there are perhaps fifteen hundred 
(dailies, weeklies, fortnightlies, monthlies and — 
lies) that contain matter important and helpful to the 
general reader and to the 5 alist. How to gain ac- 
cess to these publications and to be able to appropriate 
only that which suits one’s ba had long been an 
unsolved problem until 


The Weekly Bulletin 
of Newspaper and 


Periodical Literature 


came to the rescue and demonstrated how easily one may 
obtain the essential poiuts of all and at a slight expense. 
The BSuilictin is a continuous index to the leading 
periodicals (including dailies and weeklies). Besides the 
title of the article and the name of its author (when 





NEW FROM COVER TO COVER. 








kuown) there is added a line of description, the approxi 
mate length and the name and date of the paper in 
which the article appeared. 


CATALOCUED ARTICLES SUPPLIED. 


The Bulletin supplies the articles thus catalogued at 
reasonable rates. 


Subscription, - One Dollar per year. 
Sample copies free. Send forall. Address: 


THE WEEKLY BULLETIN, 
5 Somerset St., Boston. 








Fully Abreast of the Times. 





at Be of the suthontic “Una- 
dged.’ ‘en years spen' revisin, 
100 editors employed, over $300,060 
expended. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


GET THE BEST. 
Do not buy reprints of obsolete editions. 
Send for tree Pompe containing specimen 
ew and F CULARS. 
. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.8. A. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 








$10 to $20 made per day selling the finest book 
ever issued from the American press. 
OUR NATION’S CAPITAL. 
Over 100 Photo illustrations. This most magnificent work 
is now ready. Copies post free on receipt of $1.50 to $5, ac- 
cording to style of binding. Address for prospectus and outfit, 


G. G. EVANS, Publisher, 1314 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gore ACENTS WANTED. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
oe ene. OF MUSIC. ©*SEsE=* 


Music, Elocution, Literature, Lan 8 ii 
Arts, and Tuning. Send for nr, Language endar. 


FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager, Boston, Mass, 








THE N. Y. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
supplies teachers for all departments without charge. 
Best facilities. 

H. S. KELLoce, 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


THE MUSICAL CWt RIER, 19 Union Square, 
N. Y., 13th year, published every Wednesday, $4.00 a 
year subscription, appeals to all intellectual people in- 
terested in the subject of music. Notable musical events 
ot America and Europe reviewed each week. News, 
criticisms, essays, sketches. 


BROOKE HALL. FORGIRLS. PRIMARY, 
Academic, Collegiate. Music, Languages, Sculpture, etc. 








Remarkably healthy. 36th Year begins Sept. 26th. Misses 
Mason. (14 miles from Philadelphia.) MED1I4, PENN. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE AND HUD- 
SON RIVER INSTITUTE For YounG MEN aND WOMEN, 
will open its 39th year Sept. roth. For catalogues, address 

Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., Prest., Claverack, N. Y. 





MERRILL BUSINESS COLLEGE, STAM- 
FORD, ConngctTicuT. Ranks with the best in the coun- 
try. Open all the year. Both sexes. Departments of 
Bookkeeping, Banking, Penmanship, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Telegraphy, Architecture, German, etc. 

M. A. MERRILL, President. 


MOUNTAIN SEMINARY. A thorough school for 
Young Ladies, Situation noted for health. Home com- 
forts. 35th year. Finest school grounds in the State (100 
acres), Newgymnasium. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
A. R. GRIER, Business Manager. 
Miss N. J. Davis, Principal. 





BIRMINGHAM, Penna. 





BRADFORD ACADEMY. For the higher edu- 
cation of young women. Buildings unsurpassed for 
comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove; 
lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general 
course of study; also, preparatory and optional. Year 
commences September 14, 1892. Miss ANNIE E. JOHN- 
SON, and Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principals. Apply to 

Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


OHI10 STATE UNIVERSITY, 
COLUMBDS, OHIO. 
71 Professors and Assistants. 13 Laboratories, Depart- 
ments of Arts, Literature, History, Politics, Philos- 
ophy, Law, Science, Agriculture, Engineering, Phar 
macy. Send for Catalogue. 





PERNIN 8 to 12 weeks’ study. No shading, no po- 


SHORTHAND | sition, read like print. Trial lesson Free 
LEADS ALL. Write Pernin INSTITUTE, Detroit, Mich. 


THE WOMAN'S COLLEGE OF BALTIMORE. 
JOHN .F. GOUCHER, President. 
Programs and application blanks will be sent upon 
request, 








THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN. 


Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and carpet designing, 
and makes a specialty of the ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT, 
Catalogue free. For further "Aa apply to MISS ELLEN 
J. POND, Sec’y. 200 W. 23d St., 


000 AGENTS WANTED, MEN & WOMEN, for 


DARKNESS «° DAYLIGHT 


OR LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 

A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and Rescue 
work ‘‘ In His Name" —4 the great under-world of New York. A grand 
new work. By HELEN CAMPBELL. Introduction 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


A wasteful book of Christian love and faith, full of fears and smiles. 
2Sth thousand. 250 remarkable illustrations from flash-light photo- 
graphs a of real life. 5000 more Agents Wanted,—Men and 

wig a month. Experience and capital not necessary, 

for We Teac wm yo “oaagy" lance nO rance for we give 

tra } -¢— poy freigh ts. Outfit Free. Write for Circulars to 
A. D, WORTHINGTON & O0O., Hartiord, Conn. 














a] A magazine for the study of the 
German Language and Litera- 
ture, is highly recommended by 
ay professors and the press 


“the best effort yet made to 
assist the student of eerman, and to interest him in his 
pursuit.” Its BEGINNERS’ CORNER furnishes every year 
a complete and interesting course in German Grammar. 
$2 3 Sample copies free. P.O. Box 151, Manches- 

er a 


Piano fpmer. Endorsed by Dr. Mason, Mr. Sher- 
PALMER’ §} wood Mr. Parsons, and other great Pianists. 5 
=. of 2,500 Musical Terms, 2  ? Boo 
516 Interludes, $1.50. H. K. PALMER, Lock Box 2841, Y. City. 


THE DURANT GYMNASIUM Offers unequaled 
{B.Y.W.C.A ) NORMAL SCHOOL facilities. 9 In- 
of PHYSICAL EDUCATION. _ structors besides 
BERKLEY St., Cor. APPLE- ~~ Lectur- 
TON, eects MASS. 

PE W. NAREY, "Director. 
How to 


87x. « BUSINESS 
EDUCATION sdc= 


feria aes CHAUTAUQUA 8c UA — TIT BUSINESS. 
. Pn IM BALL, ‘aaess, Chautauqua Office, Buffalo, N.Y: 
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For$1 Fa sonata REMARKABLE OFFERS: 


THE BEST PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE, 


wumbere 


ladispensable teall Artists, Teachers, and Art Students, 





— 
| Color 
Studies 
OFFER A-$1. 


spegial fer yr Landecape and Marine comprising 
Numbers of Tue ArT AMATEUR and 37 Color Studies. 
Among these are: “Putting Off Shore,” “The Willow 
Pool, a White Clouds,” “ Winter" (in progressive stages), 
“‘Harvest Time" (in progressive stages), ‘The ght- 
house," ‘*‘ Hauling in the Nets,” and a ‘‘ Cottage Gorden 
Others of the 17 Color Studies for $1 are: ‘‘ Nasturtiums,” 
“‘ The Nativity,” ‘* Dog in Kennel, " “ Girl's Head,” “‘ Cupid 
Plate,"’ “ Head of a Horse.’ 





OFFER C-$81. 

Special for Figurée and Animals, : comprising 4 
Numbers of ArT AMATEUR and 19 Color Studies. 
Among these ba “On the Bluffs,’ “Spitz Dog,” “ Head 
of a Horse,” ‘‘Head of a Pony,” «Portrait Study” (in 
progressive stages inoil), “ Portrait Study” (in progressive 
ages in Water-Color), “‘German Peasant,"’ “Little Mis- 
chiet - Others of the 19 Color Studies for $1 are: ‘“ Field 
Daisies,” ‘ Winter,” ‘‘The Nativity,” Cupid Plate,” 

** Harvest Time,’’ “ Norman Peasant.’ 











OFFER B-$1. 

Special for Flowers and Fraite, ; compricin 4 

umbers of THa ArT fa and 197 Color Studies 
Among these are: ‘‘ Wild Roses,"’ “ Field Dectee “La 
France Roses" (in_ progressive stages), “* Button Bush and 
Red Lilies,” “Orchids,” “Oranges,"" ‘‘Peaches and 

Grapes,"’ and a large panel of “ Pears" Hen and Others of 
the 17 Color Studies for $1 are: Chickens," 
“On the Bluffs,’ ‘The Sick Pi om “‘ Nasturtiums,”’ 
“ Morning-Glories,” “‘ Tulips,"’ and “ ocr Lilies.” 











OFFKR D-$81. 

Special fer China Painting, comprising 4 Num- 
bers of THE ART AMATEUR and 179 Color Studies. Among 
these are a set of 12 Dessert Plates (Floral and Ribbon De- 
signs): Cherokee Roses, Sweet-Pea, Honeysuckle, Pansies, 
Carnations, Maurandia, Begonia, Jasmine, Jonquil, Azaleas, 
Narcissus, Primroses, Cupid Plate, Milkweed, Lamp Jar 
(Poppies), Cracker Jar (Scotch Roses), and Orchids. 














one ,Pyrography. compristrk 


AR 20, 
amen and “ A Quiet Smoke. 





OFFER E—81. Special for General Household Decoration, Screens, Fans, Boxes, Panels, Mon- 
corame and Embroidery; also Wood Carving. Tapestry Painting, Pen Drawing, Crayon, Pastel 
4 Numbers of THe Art AMATeuR and 17 Colored Studies. Among t 1ese are: ‘‘Cupids at 

Flying ids, Swallows in Flight,” “ Daffodils,” ‘‘ Daisies and Butterflies," “Yellow, Pink, and Red Koses,” 
‘Good Morning’ * (dog in ennel), “Winter Landscape,"’ “ Head of a Pony," “ Water- color Sketches’’ (by 








Each of the above $1 offers includes, a'so, 32 pages of workin 
treatment, as well as for all the color plates in the four numbers of 


designs, in black and white, with practical directions for their 
agazine. Also, practical lessons in Oil, Water-Color, Pastel, and 


Mineral Colors, Biographies of Artists, Engraving of Paintings, of Artistic Interiors, and numerous useful and preety designs for every 


kind of Artistic Decoration. 


offers are not open to the trade. To avail yourself of them, return this (THe CHAUTAUQUAN 


Adv’t) and say whether you choose the we - Catalogue 
offer A, B, C, D, E, or two or more of MON TAGUE MARKS 23 Union New York, of Color Studies, 
them, and send it with the money to ' Square, 


for 2-cent stamp. 





Remington 
Typewriter. 


“ The American Newspaper 
“ Publishers’ Association is 
“‘ composed of about 150 of 
“ the leading newspapers of 
“the United States and 
“Canada. A committee of 
* experts was recently 


« appointed by this associae SUPERIORITY OF DESIGN, 


*‘ tion to decide upon the 
“best typewriter. The com- 
“ mittee have reported 

** unanimously in favor of 

** the adoption of the 


EXCELLENCE OF WORKMANSHIP, 





Remington, 
“ stating that they find it 
*‘ superior to all others in 
“all important respects, 
** and that it is generally 
“ regarded as the standard. 
“ The placing of orders for 
** several hundred machines 
“for the use of the members 
** of the association has 





GREAT SIMPLICITY, 
DURABILITY, 


EASY MANIPULATION, 
RENDER IT MORE 
DESIRABLE THAN ANY 
OTHER. 





“been awaiting the decision 
“ of the committee.”’ 





“enue "NN yckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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After Bathing 


the first time with Pearline, you feel 
as if you never had been ¢lean before. 
Possibly you haven’t. Only baths like 
the Turkish or the Russian can make you 
as clean as Pearline does. There’s 
the same feeling of lightness and lux- 
ury after it, too. 
Bathing with Pearline costs almost 
nothing. It’s like everything else— 
you would long for it, if it were 
expensive, but you’re apt to over- 
look it when it’s cheap. Directions 
on every package. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell 
‘*this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” T'S 
Beware FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if your r sends 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 834 JAMES PYLE, New York. 











FWE Devore 


: FABLISHE 8) 1852 


—d 


Manufacturers of ~ 


ARTISTS MATERUALS: 


HOUSE PUNTERS” 
COLORS 


FNC VARNISHES 


o". invited 





It is Pure, Bland, Lathers readily, and 
«In odor recalls the breath of balsamic woods.” 
“The Best for Baby’s Bath.”’ 
Christine Terhune Herrick. 
‘«‘A Luxury for Bath and Shampoo.’’ 
Medical Standard, Chicago. 
«Excellent in Chafing, Dandruff, Itching.’’ 
Med, and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA COLLEGE. 





Chautauqua College, through the department of Liberal Arts, aims to assist those persons 
who are anxious to study with the greatest profit, but who from circumstances are prevented from 
attending school or college. The assistance is given by putting the individual student wherever 
situated in correspondence with a professor in some good institution who directs and 
supervises the work of the student. The method is simple and practicable having stood the test 
of eight years’ practical use, and is no longer an experiment. Instruction sheets showing the 
work to be done and giving hints and helps for study are sent out at such intervals and in such 
numbers as to enable each student to study as rapidly or slowly as his individual circumstances 
or wishes may determine. Chautauqua does not claim that this method of instruction is superior 
to that of resident colleges, but offers it as a real help to those who feel the need of professorial 
guidance and at the same time are ready to undertake work requiring much energy and self- 
reliance. In this work, as in other departments, Chautauqua aims primarily to reach adults. 


The courses taught in the College are equivalent to those offered in the best resident insti- 
tutions. Latin, Greek, English, German, French, Mathematics, Psychology, Natural and Physical 
Science, the Biblical Languages, etc., are taught in courses adapted to the most advanced 
students as well as to beginners. A preparatory department in connection with the College 
proper offers the student who is unprepared to do regular college work such preliminary training 
as he may need. 


The School of English is particularly adapted to the correspondence method of teaching. 
The student trains himself not only in the subject matter of the lesson upon which he recites, but 


also in composition. Above all things he develops a facility, exactness and brevity in expression 


which can only come from careful work and practice. The courses offered include Old English 
and Anglo-Saxon. 


The School of Mathematics begins with Arithmetic and carries the student through the 
Calculus, Analytical Mechanics, etc., and offers ample opportunities to the advanced student to 
prosecute his study as far as he may desire. This department is especially recommended to those 
who wish to train their attention and overcome mind wandering. 


The Department of Theology, which operates on the same plan as the department of Liberal 
Arts, offers courses in the Biblical Languages and other subjects usually treated in theological 
seminaries. 


The Department of University Extension does college and university work by arranging 
courses of lectures by college professors in any locality that wishes it. University Extension 
courses consist of six or twelve lectures on one subject by one man, and call for independent 
work and study on the part of the students. By asystem of co-operation with professors in many 
of the best American colleges Chautauqua is prepared to arrange courses in almost all parts of 
the country. 


For circulars of the various departments of Chautauqua College and details in regard to the 
work, address John H. Daniels, Executive Secretary, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N.Y. Enclose stamp 
for reply. 
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ONLY A PART 


Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver oil is only a part 


of that effectual careful living which restores your 
healthy weight when you are losing it. Do not 
expect too much. 

There are digestions so impaired as not to be 
able to deal with it. Nothing but harm can come 
of taking it when you cannot digest it. Go to 
your doctor. 

The gain is often slow at the best. Content 
yourself with slow gain. The shortest way to 
health is the patient one. 

If Scott's Emulsion would always do what it 
often does, bring back appetite, stimulate diges- 
tion, restore color and plumpness, we could always 


control the diseases of thinness. 





Give it all the help you can, the help of careful} 
living in all ways. 


A book on CAREFUL LIVING will be sent free to those who write for it to Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 
132 South Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver oil, at any druggist's, $1. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 





Lewis Miter, President. Joun H. Vincent, Chancellor, 
W. A. Doncan, Secretary. Wittram R. Harper, Principal. 





The educational agencies of Chautauqua are not disconnected, hap-hazard efforts 
in behalf of popular education; they are harmonious parts of one system designed 
to render definite service ; they bear natural relations each to the other in a progressive 
series. It is the aim of those who direct this work to secure the interest, confidence, 
and active aid of intelligent, earnest people in every community with a view to es- 
tablishing the system as a whole or in part. 


The following are the chief features given in the progressive order : 


Systematic Individual Reading. 1n every village, town, and city there are 
many ambitious people who are anxious to do intellectual work, who are dissatisfied 
with their mode of mental life. They need wise, definite direction, a carefully outlined 
course, specified books, an appointment of reading, and suggestions, devices for develop- 
ing their enthusiasm and encouraging them to persistent effort. The Chautauqua Lit- 
erary and Scientific Circle meets this demand in anadmirableway. This is the first step. 

Local Circles. It follows naturally that individual readers in the same commu- 
nity, pursuing the same course will be drawn together by a common interest. An or- 
ganization for mutual aid is inevitable. The social element is introduced. The sub- 
jects of reading and study form topics for rational conversation. Contact of minds 
stimulates thought and awakens dormant powers. The “local circle” exerts a distinct 
influence upon its members and upon those with whom they associate. 

University Extension. The “local circle” feels the need of a teacher. The 
most successful circles are those which are directed and virtually taught by a high- 
school teacher, a minister, a bright lawyer, or a doctor. Circles may secure college pro- 
fessors and other competent instructors to give lectures—on what is known as the Uni- 
versity Extension plan—on the subject of the year’s reading. Chautauqua is in a 
position to arrange for such courses which supplement the work of the “local circle” 
and offer valuable opportunities to the community in general. 

College Correspondence Teaching. There are always those who have the 
ambition and perseverance to do serious mental work. Chautauqua can put these in 
regular communication with college professors who by means of lesson sheets and a 
carefully worked out plan give thorough instruction in college subjects. Asmall group 
of correspondence students may obtain great benefit from working together. 

It is proposed to extend this system by establishing in every city, town, and village 
one of the following agencies: 

A local board of seven or five members (according to the size of the place) rep- 
resenting the leading religious denominations, the public schools or academies, the public 
library or other institutions standing for the highest and best interests of the commu- 
nity. This board will by a division of work bring the Chautauqua system to the atten- 
tion of the largest number of people and give the central office information as to con- 
ditions peculiar to the locality. 

A local committee of three members will do the same work in smaller places. 

A local representative will look after the interests of Chautauqua in villages and 
country districts. 

Correspondence with regard to this plan is solicited by the 


CENTRAL CHAUTAUQUA OFFICE, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“OH, MY HEAD!” 


is a familiar cry to all, headache being one of the 
most common of complaints. As a general rule, 
headache arises from a 
disordered condition of 
the stomach, liver, or 
bowels, frequently from 
all these together. The 
simplest remedy is a dose 
of Ayer’s Pills. Though 
prompt and _ energetic 
in their action, the use 
of these pills is attended 
with only the best re- 
sults. Purely vegetable 
and sugar-coated, thev 

4 are the Ideal Family 
Medicine. Their effect is to strengthen and regu- 
late all the functions. For the cure of indigestion, 
biliousness, nausea, costiveness, neuralgia, slug- 
gishness of the liver, jaundice, drowsiness, pain 
in the side, and sick headache, take 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J. C, Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Every Dose Effective. 








HOME AGAIN 


After vacation, change of air, diet, and mode of life is often at- 
tended with physical derangements. To regulate the system and 
preserve the health gained by the summer-outing, take 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Has cured others, will cure you. 
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AMERICAN-GREEK YEAR OF THE C.L.S.C. 


The term American-Greek Year adequately describes the course for 1892-’93. 7he 
United States and Foreign Powers, a book especially prepared by Mr. William Eleroy Curtis 
of the U. S. State Department, will describe the relations which have existed and are now 
maintained between our government and other nations. The study of this book will be 
very helpful to an intelligent appreciation of the World’s Fair. THE CHAUTAUQUAN will 
contain series of richly illustrated articles on the Fair and how to visit it most profitably, 





on Greek architectural ideas as embodied in buildings in America, on the influence of Greece 
on our governmental ideas, on the Greek element in our language, on the Greek educational 
system compared with ours, etc., etc. Grecian History by James Richard Joy, Greek Litera- 
tuve (in one volume) by William Cleaver Wilkinson, and Greek Architecture and Sculpture 
(over 150 illustrations and diagrams) by Redford and Smith, and 4A Manual of Christian 
Evidences by George Park Fisher are among the required literature. An experiment will 
be tried in the introduction of an historical novel, Callias; a Tale of the Fall of Athens, 
written especially for the C. L. S. C. by Prof. Alfred J. Church of London. This story will 
admirably supplement the other reading. It is full of allusion to history and biography, 
yet it has an element of romance which makes ita most entertaining book. Asa whole the 
course is far superior in simplicity, strength, and attractiveness to any other Greek Year. 
The Membership Book will contain many pictures of modern Greece and its antiquities. A 
small pocket outline memorandum will be enclosed in each membership book so that the 
reader may conveniently carry the means of recalling and reviewing the ground covered by 
the course. 





Send for Catalogue to the CHAUTAUQUA OFFICE, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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If your carpet looks dingy and you wish to restore its colors to their 
original freshness, use Ivory Soap and tepid water; apply with a scrubbing 
brush; use very little water so as not to saturate the carpet. After scrub- 
bing lightly, rub the carpet with a cloth; wet frequently with clear water 


so as to take up the dirt and soap; wring out the cloth thoroughly before 
wetting it again. 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


There are many white soaps, each represented to be “just as good as the ‘Ivory’; they 
ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. 
Ask for “ Ivory’? Soap and insist upon getting it. 


CopyrRiGHT 1892. BY THE Procter & GamBLeE Co, 
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SPECIAL COURSES OF READING. 


Among a great variety of special courses may be mentioned the following: 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Professor H. B. Adams, Johns Hopkins University, 
Professor J. A. Woodburn, Indiana University, 


First Course—Colonial and Revolutionary Periods. 
The Colonies.—Thwaites, 
The War of Independence.—John Fiske, 
Patrick cae Pe pe 5 Coit Tyler, 
The Critical Period of American History.—John Fiske, 
Civil Government.—John Fiske, 


Second Course—Constitutional and National Periods. 
History of American ee gga 
Henry Clay.—Carl Schurz. 2 Vols., ba 
Abraham Lincoln.—Carl. Schurz, .gO 
History of the United States Under the Constitution.—Schouler. 5th Vol... ....... 2.00 


GREEK HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 


Professor Martin L. D’Ooge, University of Michigan, Director. 
Smith’s Students History of Greece, 
A Primer of Greek Literature.—Jebb, 
A History of Greek Literature.—Jevons, 
The Odyssey—An English translation in rythmic prose.—Palmer 
A Day in Athens with Socrates (Select Dialogues with Plato). C 
The Tragedies of Sophocles.—Translated by E. H. Plumptre, 


ART. 


Wm. Henry Goodyear, Lecturer in Cooper Institute and Curator Department of Fine Arts, 
Brooklyn Institute, Director. 

In connection with these courses on Art, arrangements are made by which, for an additional 
fee, photographs can be loaned, either to individual students or to clubs. This feature of the 
course is of the greatest importance. 


First Course—Art History. 
History of Art.—Wm. H. Goodyear, 
Outlines of the History of Art.—Wilhelm Liibke. 2 Vols., 


By a special arrangement with the publishers the books for the first course will be sent pre- 
paid to Chautauqua students for $8.50, and for the second course for $8.20, but to secure this re- 
duction the order must be sent to the Chautauqua-Century Press, Meadville, Pa. 


Second Course—Philosophy of Art History. 


Philosophy of Art in Italy, Greece and The Netherlands. 1 Vol.—Taine, 
Italy (Rome and Naples).—Taine, 

Italy (Florence and Venice).—Taine 

Seven Lamps of Architecture.—Ruskin, 

Essay on Laocoén.—Lessing, 


*THE HOUSE AND THE HOME. 
Emily Huntington Miller, Woman’s College, Evanston, IIl., Director. 
Home Education and Social Etiquette. 

Plain Talks With Young Home Makers.—Hope Ledyard, 
Early Training of Children.—Malleson, 
A Study of Child Nature.—Elizabeth Harrison, 
Bits of Talk About Home Matters.—Helen Hunt Jackson, . 
Household Education.—Martineau, 
The Correct Thing.—Florence Howe Hall, . . 

*The author of this little book has thought best to include certain remarks upon the method of serving wine in 
families who elect to do so, but this is not to be understood as an expression of her own opinion. The book is so 


admirable in other respects that it is placed upon this course, although Chautauqua regards the omission of wine 
altogether as ‘‘ the correct thing.’’] 


} Directors. 


The Care of the House.—Health. 
First Principles of Household Management.—Parloa, 
Progressive Housekeeping.—Catherine Owen, 
Home Sanitation.—Sanitary Science Club, 
Women, Plumbers and Doctors, 
The Man Wondertul in the House Beautiful.—Allen, 
For Mothers and Daughters.—Mrs. E. G. Cook, 


Sa@e-F or all details address The Chautauqua Office, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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BEST&CO 


Baby Slips 
For 98 cts. 


Made of fine Nainsook—yoke of narrow tucks aid hand 
feather stitching between, finished with fine embroidered 
edge—embroidered edge on neck and sieeves—Skirt has 
deep hemstitcheé hem. 


For 90 cts. 


Heavy Nainsook short dress—yoke has six groups of 
fine tucks, with hemstitching be:.ween—front and back 
slike—Neck and sleeves finished with fine embroidered 
edze—skirt has deep hemstitched hem—Sizes one and 
jo years. 

Either sent by mail, postage op 8 cents extra, can be 
returned and money refunded if not satisfaetory 


These are good examples of the ex- 
ceptionable advantages we are pre- 
pared to offer in Children’s clothing 
which is our exclusive business. 

Our Catalogue of Babies’ wear, and full descrip- 
tions of the latest styles, for Boys and Girls of all 
ages, furnished upon application. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Horstinis 


ACID PHOSPHATE, 


Recommended and prescribed 


by physicians of all schools 
FOR 


DYSPEPSIA, NERVOUSNESS, 
EXHAUSTION, 
and all diseases arising from 
imperfect digestion and de- 
rangements of the nervous 
system. 
It aids digestion, and is a 
brain and nerve food. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence,R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 








Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

Itis fragrant and refreshing and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
perhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


HIGHLAND 


AVAaAM 


A Table Luxury, 
A Culinary Article, 
An Infants Food. 
HIGHLAND EVAPORATED CREAM 

Is unsweetened and free from _ all 
Retains its delicious and 
wholesome qualities for an idefinite time in 
all climates. 


preservatives. 


Uniform at all seasons. 

For sale by’ all grocers and druggists. 
Write for our Highland Evaporated Cream 
booklet entitled «A Few Dainty DisHEs.” 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO., 





Sole Purveyors, Highland, Ih 
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B. & B. 


Fashionable, 
Stylish, and 
Useful, 


Every woman either has or 
wants one or two 


BLAZER or ETON SUITS 


made of Navy or Black 


Storm Serges or Cheviottes. 
We made large contracts for these goods, and 
offer superior qualities at PRICES that will 
pay to send for, unless saving money is no 


object. 
All wool 
Storm Serges or Cheviottes, 





Navy and Black, 50 inches wide, 75 cts. 


All wool 
Storm Serges or Cheviottes, 
Navy and Black, 36 inches wide, 50 cts. 


The other qualities, 50 to 56 inches wide, 
$1.00 to $2.50 a yard. 


Fine English Cravenettes 


For Street or Traveling Gowns, Navy and Black, 
60 inches wide, $1.50 and $1.75 a yard— 
4% or 5 yards sufficient to make a stylish gown. 
These Cravenette Suitings are rainproof and 
repel dust. 


From the 15th of August to Sept. Ist we will 
open our advance styles of 


Imported Suitings and Novelties 
FOR EARLY FALL, 
The most superb collection we have ever shown. 





BoccSs & BUHL, 


116-117-119-121 FEDERAL STREET, ALLECHENY, PA. 





HAS 
MANY 


IMITA- 
TORS. 
No EQUALS. 
TRY 
\ SENSE.” 


Money returned if 


Clamp Buckle at Hip for 
Hose Supporters. Tape- 
fastened Buttons. 
Cord-edge But- 

ton Holes, 

Various 

hapes. 


raf 


S10jj830y O68) Jy Aq plos 


Medium, Short or Long. 


MARSHALL 
Wholesale Western ‘Agente, 


ATERIALS for Crochet-Scart 
like this illustration : 3 spoo!s 
Brainerd & Armstrong’s Crochet 
Silk and a No. 2 Star Crochet 
Hook. The scarf can be made 
with two balls by making it a trifle 
narrower than the directions call 
for. 

Other articles for which this silk 
is specially adapted are: Tidies, 
Umbrella Cases, Crocheted 
Beaded Bag, Lamp Shades, 
Handkerchief Cases, etc. 
Full directions for crocheting any 
or all of the above mailed to any 
address on receipt of one-cent stamp. 

Ladies, ask your storekeeper for 
Brainerd & Armstrong’s Crochet 
Silkk. All colors warranted 
fast. The reliability and perma- 
nence of the dyes, the artistic 
coloring, large assortment of 
shades, together with the exten- 
sive variety of threads they pro- 
duce, have placed this Company 
far in advance of all other manu- 
facturers of silk thread for high- 
class needlework trade. 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Go, 


625 Broadway, 
New York. 





anufacturers 
Broadway. N.Y. 


FERRIS BROS. 34: 
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DRESS REFORM 
PSILANTI UNDERWEAR 


NEW IMPROVEMENTS O. N. Ss. 


“Our New Shape’? Combination 
YPSILANTI Suits are now on sale. See new 
EQu ESTRIENNE j Fall Catalogue for particulars. 
TIGHTS. tne DON’T BE DECEIVED! 


See that each garment is stamped 


Barz Send for new Catalogue, Samples, and a with our Trade-Mark— 
revised Price List. Where we have no 


= ws 4 ¥ ’ 66 . . ” 
ee , Ypsilanti Health Underwear 


Ypsilanti underwear is warranted perfect by the manufacturers, when stamped with the 
above trade-mark, and sold at regular prices. 


HAY & TODD MFG. CO., YPSILANTI, MICH. 


Ypsilanti Underwear can be had of the following houses, as well as ali prine-pal retailers 
throughout the United states. 


Baltimore—Hutzler Bros,; M. E. Waring. New_York City—Simpson, Crav.ord & Sim 
Boston—C. F. Hovey & Co.; Chandler & Co. H. Freua, No. 326 5th Ave. ; B. Harding, No. 21 E. ath: St 
Chi: ago—Marshall, Field & Co ; National Dress Im- ! hiladelpuia—vobn Wanan::<er; Homer, Le Boutilier 
t Associati a & La, 
Cincinnati—The H.& 8. Pogue Co, Portiund, Oreg.—P. E. Brigham; Lipman. Wolfe « Co. 
Dallas, Tex.—Sanger Bros, 4, Lqule-Se wages, Vandervoett & Barney Dry Goods 
Denver—Lewis, Son & Barrow; Ballin & Ransohoff. St. peep -emecion & onl 
|e nee A. Smith & Co. San Francisco—Mrs, M. H. Ober & Go. Jacobs & Co.; 
ndianavolic—Wm. Maerle. “The Maze:” Raphael. Weili « Co.; D. Samuels. 
Louisville—The Fessenden & Stewart Oo. Washington, D. C.—Woodward & Lothrop. 
Memphis, Tenn.—Gluck & Levy. Terence, Canada—American Corset and Dress Re 
Minneapolis—R. 8. Goodfellow & Co. orm Co. 


Au OK.— — Beware of dealers sub- 
st nee shoes without W.L. Douglas 
name andthe price stam don bottom. 
= substitutions are rapdulent and e ¢ 
top ' tio aby" law for ob- 
aining money un- 
» der false money tn 33S H O E . FOR 


will aa rip h 
ems ‘desible, more comfortable, sty’ yish 
‘other shoe ever sold at the irice. 

costing from $4 to 
© made with two compl te 
8, securel wed at the outside edge (as shown in Pout). 
which’ gives double the wear of cheap welt shoes sold at the 
same price, for such Sleather rip, having only one sole sewed 
to a narrow strip of Loe er on the edge, and when once 

worn through are wo: 

The two Solenctthe Ww a DOUGLAS 83.060 Shoe 
when worn through can be repaired as many times as 
necessary, as = will never ripor loosen from the upper. 
rs of footwear desiring to econo- 
mize, should consider the superior qualities 
of these shoes, and not be uenced 
to buy cheap welt shoes sold .at $3.00, 
having only appearance to comr 
em. L. DOUGLAS M 





' 

















Will give exclusive sale to shoe dealers and genous merchants where I have 
no agente, rite for catalogue. If not for aK yt in in your Wes send direct to Factorr, 
stating kind, size and width wanted. Douglas, rockton, Mass. 
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Stockings 


worn by ladies and children 
there is only one hose supporter which cannot cut the stock-_ 
ing. All genuine WARREN HOSE SUPPORTERS are made 
with Warren Fasteners with Rounded Rib on Holding 
Edges—all other supporters must cut the stocking. 


The Warren is for sale everywhere. Made by 
George Frost Co., Boston. 


Union Under Garments| j u : B 6 4 - LAMPS 


THE HOLMES “CO. PATENTS. 
, Perfection in fit and unlike ii All have a 
any other garment, as shown by i’ DOUBLE CENTRE DRAUGHT 
cut, in which the points of in- a gE ee 
ae — delineated. Brightest and Best Light. 
e question who makes the 
best fitting garment is easily THEY ARE 
answered by the great success - pent : THE ONLY LAMPS 
we have made with our two az THAT HAVE THIS 
patents, which are endorsed ws FEATURE. 
by Annie Jenness Miller and te Accept no substitute, and 
by thousands of society ladies as be sure the stamp 
the best and most perfect fit- ; . 66 5 
ting undergarment made, 3 > ae o & kK 
None genuine unless marked 2 
inside sateen lining 
“The Holmes Co.” ? - These fa dleg in 
These garments are made in = 2 the greatest variety and 
all sizes and qualities, and will aw are noted for beauty of 
be sent to any part of the world, design and finish. 
satisfaction being guaranteed. 
If our garments are not found SEND FOR OUR LITTLE BOOK 


at your best stores, send stamp IT WILL INTEREST YOU. 
direct to us, and we will send We also manufacture @ large line of 


swatches and self-measurement} §AS AND ELECTRIC LIGHT FIXTURES 


blank, with circulars giving 
points of interest that will be use- AND ART METAL COODS. 


chasing union undergarments. | BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. (0,, 
HE HOLMES CO. NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
109 Kin hin R St., Boston. Mass. FACTORIES: - - MERIDEN, CONN. 


So 8 8 8 8 8 8 ee 
roo". 




















IZAAK WALTON TOLD HIS READERS 
TO “STUDY TO BE QUIET.” WE TELL 
OUR READERS TO 


STUDY7>8= COMFORTABLE. 


DURING WARM WEATHER 


WEAR THEEXTRI-FNE COTTOK PPeacorroct ME-HOSE 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST TO ANY ADDRESS. SHAW 8 STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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An indispensable requisite for all persons of taste. 


MURRAY & LANMAN’S 
FLORIDA WATER 














Ps ” oinpdrteds 
AMERICAN ROSE, EASTER Lilly, 
G@LunBiAN Bovaver, ANEMONE. 


iF NOT TO BE OBTAINED OFS YOUR DRUGGIST 
SEND 50<FOR SAMPLE BOX OF FOUR ODORS 


StELY MFG i CO 























WORLD-WIDE SUCCESS! 


ais APPLE BLOSSOM PERFUME 

















ANGELE “oem CROWN LAVENDER SALTS. 


N° rich has a, Freed ted t ie ORAB APELE, QLOg: OM | PERFUM Mes rnd the CROWN 
whic’ as r- the 

LAVE R SALTS. 7 a ht of two A id are as eagerly 
-_ ‘ht yenpet ew Yon a a daily bringing glenaaee comfort, health, 


refreshment to ‘thousands of ene in every part of the world. 
Over 500,000 Bottles Sold during the past Year. 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 177 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Beware of fraudulent io. Sold oahe in the Crown ta Bottles of the Company. 
All others are spurious. Sold everywhere. 
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7eeerereFeFfrewews 


 orous heart not of: 
f morbid liver—when | 
they’ re married they} 
twill amount to! 
f something.— 


» Finest cycling catalo; 
. at Columbia agencies, by mail for two two- 
, cent stamps. 


PP EEE EE EES $4 +6448 oe 4 6 GG 
7 


HEALTHFUL LOVE 


Exhilarated hap-: 


t piness—love of vig-3 


28 8 eee eee 


s. 
ett Pee et et i eS 0 $4 4 


e in the world, free J 


‘ope Mfg. Co., Boston, New 
York, Chicago. ; 


Teer ee eee 








7_eeeerereereeeeeeeeeeeeee ee 


IS THE BEST IN MARKET 


Simple of Manipulation 
Plates or Films are used 
The Shutter is always set 
Covered with Leather 
PRICE $18.00 . 
§\ Send for Catalogue and copy of Modern Photography ph 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY 
12 S. WATER St. enaianionastetco NY. 











Knack, 
$15. 
Waterbury, 
$e5. 


The Triad, 


Henry Clay, 


$55. 
People who dally with Am- 
ateur Photography generally 
begin at the top and come 
down as their appetite for 
fine effects grows. There is 
no photographic want we 
cannot supply if it’s to be 
had anywhere. 


Scoull & Aulaas Co., 


423 Broome St., N. Y. 








THE TRAVELER ON THE 
Chicago, Rock Island, & Pacific Railroad's 


Special Vestibuled Fast Train, popularly known as 
“The Big Five,”’ saves a whole day in the trip be- 
tween Chicago and Denver, It makes connection 
with the trunk lines from the East, and is a luxurious 
train throughout, Parlor, Dining, Buffet, Library, 
Smoking, and Sleeping Cars are included in its equip- 
ment, A corresponding train leaves Denver every 
day. ‘The Big Five” leaves Chicago at 10 p. m., 
one hour after arrival of Eastern trains, arriving at 
Omaha next day at noon, Denver 7:40 in the morn- 
ing, the traveler being out but one day and two nights 
instead of two days and one night. The next time 
you are going West try “‘ The Big Five.” 
E. ST. JOHN, General Manager, 


W. I. ALLEN, JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
Ass't Gen'l Manager. Gen’l Ticket & Pass. Agt. 
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CLEANSES 


PRESERVES 


BEAUTIFIES 














s 

ssCottage Souvenir,’’ = 

S Revised (1892) eto superbly illus,, 2 
, BOG sees, Sh zit , contains over 5 
200 designs, plaus & estimates for . 


x 
x 
x 
: Ei § ArtisticDwellings § 
S Iam Me nara oS 800 $8,000. 
S eens fe S3- OO, pastpaid. Beautifai 
a GEO. F. BARBER ACO. aechitects, KnoxvillaTene. 


4 Pt be BE Pd Pe be Pe De Pe De Pe De Pe Dd Pe De Pe be Pe De Pe Be Be be Oe 




















SEND FOR riage eat 
mth a 


RIFLES, 


Fee 


BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 22 in. Safet: 1 Brake, 
80 in. DUNLO Bhan nome oe List $160...Net Oo, 
L. C. Smith vhs Gun, 1 \ Ibs.; List $55; Net 33. 
Flobert Cat — using ay comes B. B. Caps 

Automatic D. A. Revolver, using 38 8. & W. 


Mud Guards, $13. 


ariridge. 3:3 
E.C. MEACHAM ARMS Cu., ST. LOUIS, M0. 





«The Little Finger Does It.’’ 


AUTOMATIC 
REEL. 


It will wind up the line a hun- 

a} dred times as fast as any other 
reel in the world. It will wind 
up the line slowly. No fish can 
ever get slack line with it. It 


reel. SEND FoR CATALOGUE. 
Sianipulated entirely by the hand that holds the rod 
YAWMAN & ERBE, ROCHESTER N. Y. 


GVER RET? 


Do you wanta PIAN Do you want to excha: nge 
an old square piano or an organ on a new upright? 
you do, we want your name and address. To get them 
we will send you free the “Coll Album of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music by Standard a if you will 
mention where = saw this and enclose a 
two-cent stamp for postage. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Crxcinmati, O. 





Everett Pianos are carefully made, their tone is roo 
they contain all desirable improvements, and each piano 
is warranted for seven years. 











; WAREROOMS, 
New HAVEN. New Yoru. 
Tested by Twenty-Five years’ use, and with TwEntTyY- 
THrez THOUSAND yaa who, each owning one, 
testify to their merits by recommending them to their 
frien ALL PARTS, INCLUDING CA8E8, ACTIONS, IRON- 
— SOUNDING-BOARDS, etc, are mate by us > 
nm factory under our own patents. Catal 
with “hlustrations of K1iegnTEEN different styles sent 
lication. Special ata at retail for intro- 
on in towns not occupi ur agents. 





THE MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. 00. 
New Haven, Conn. 80 Fifth Ave., New York. 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


118 TREMONT ST.,| 92 FIFTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 
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1. 
THE ROBBER OUTWITTED. 





de it 
CuUGH FOLLOWING GRIP, 


Is quickly cured by very small doses of Piso’s Cure for Consumption. 
After every spasm of coughing, even if occurring every few minutes, 
take five or ten drops, just enough to moisten the throat. 


P1805 Ci ULE. eisivicizn 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the best I ever used. 
It did me more good than any other I have taken, and 
it has cured me of headache many a time.—HENRY 
DECORTE, 132 South Mason Street, Saginaw, Michi- 
gan, August 28th, 1891. 
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ELECTRO-SIL 















ICOM 








months. 




















A SAFE METHOD. 


- Every housekeeper who employs Exzcrro-Smicon 
enjoys perfect freedom from anxiety regarding her 
silverware during the process of cleaning, scratching 
-() 1| |, Rp. oF wearing being impossible, while the highest degree 

sy of brilliancy is obtained. Try it after removing your 
ware from its place of safe keeping during the summer 


The experiment costs nothing; we’ll supply the 
material for the asking, or full-sized box post- 
paid for 15 cents in stamps. Your grocer has it. 


SILVER POLISH THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., Propr’s, 72 John St., New York. 





VOSE & SONS’ PIANOS. 


ESTABLISHED IN 185! 





CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 
Pure Tone, 
Elegant Designs, 
Superior Workmanship, 
and Great Durability. 
Sold on Easy Terms. 


Old instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full information. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 
170 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass 








ISCHER 
Renowned for Tone and Durability. 
Sold at Moderate Prices. 






Rented and Exchanged. 
S . —_ _ __ = 
aye =f 
— q a < 
= 1) a S 
= a sé 
The FISCHER Pi S are used 


by the best artists, and will be 
found in homes of refinement, taste, 
and musical culture. 





WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVE., 


COR. 16th STREET, N. Y. CITY. 











K-Sept. 


IF YOU ARE ABOUT TO BUILD 


YOU CANNOT INVEST A DOLLAR THAT WILL BRING 
YOU BETTER RETURNS THAN TO PURCHASE A OOPY OF 


ARTISTIC 
DWELLINGS | 


You can obtain more and better Ideas as to arrange- 
ment, taste and economy in building than from anything 
yet published, The second edition is now on sale and contains &G designs of 
all costs frem $650 up. Many cheap ones. These houses are not over 
loaded with cheap decorations, but rely on artistic lines for beauty. Sent post-paid, $4 
FRANK P. ALLEN, Architect, 189 Old Houseman Bik.. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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WAve ? | ees 


THE 


HAMMOND 
MANIFOLDINCG 
ATTACHMENT 


BY WHICH 
G /s 
mae “sy 
No To 
Argument Attack 
Now left for The 
Competitors Hammond, 








Send for Description. 


THE HAMMON D TYPEWRITER CO. 


447-449 East 52d Street, 
NEW YORK. 













THE 


CALIGRAPH'S 


NEW KEYBOARD. 


The greatest advance made in typewriters this year. 
Call upon our agents in any large city. 
Send for Testimonial Letters and Information. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


RAN 237 Broadway, New York. 
OFFICES : }14,W. 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
* (612 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


ENGLISH FACTORY, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 











Positively The Leading Pen. 
Ask dealers or send for catalogue. 


Mention this MAGAZINE, 


Half Million in use. 
BLOOMSBURG, PA. 








(p 


Suitable for all classes of build- 
ings. Can be put on over ol 
plaster and are especially desir- 


able for Schools, Stores, Churches, Halls, Asylums, 
and Offices. Send for estimates and catalogue to 
A. NORTHROP & 





COo., Pittsburg, 







Pa. 
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MERRITT” Ut all 


Metal Type. Prints 

= 78 Characters. Val- 
ate for light cor- 

respondence. 





STUDY LAW 


AT. A HOM In E.. 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW. (incorporated.) 

Send ten cents (stamps) for 


J. Cotnen, Ja., Secy, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
105 WHITNEY BLOCK. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’'S coup mepat, 


STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878 & 1889. 
The Most Perfect of Pens. 





“The Typewriter is Mightier than Pen or Sword.” 


THE NEW MODEL CRANDALL 


is the best machine manufactured for $50. Work in sight; 
28 keys and 84 characters ; align nment canrot change. No 
AGENTS’ COMMISSIONS. Discount on first machine 
ordered, Second-hand “‘Crandall’s,” in perfect order at 
$15 to $40. Also Agents for the Smith Premier. Send for 
catalogues to 


THE IRELAND-BENEDICT CO., yy AGENTS, 
Binghamton, NW. Y., 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Largest like establishment inthe world. First-class 
Second-hand Tnstraments at = a ae. Unpreju- { 


monthly ents. Condition r* title guaranteed. 
Any instrument Ni, privilege to 
examine. EXCHANGING A SPECI . 

book and pac! Wholesale prices to dealers. 


Two (20 pp. and 
81 Broadway, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, } 186 Monroe st., Chicago. 








KINDERGARTEN af 


ND J. W. 
HOOL \ SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
PLIES. 3 East 14th St., New York. 









DIXON? S duces PENCILS 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads, 
It your stationer does not keep them, mention THE CHAU- 


TAUQUAN and send 16c. in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible 
—— Jersey City, N. J., for samples worth double the 


5 COLLINS’ SON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTINC INKS, 


82 and 84 Frankfort St., N. Y. 
Our Inks are used on THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 








before Jan. 1. 189: 


31000.-" 


0 ~ Pe b on ESTERBROOKS ape. 2 of $100 each; 4 of $50; 12 of 


to remit $1.00 and receive a gross of the new “ Poet’s” Pen anda oon nation 
rubber ee Write name and address on 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 Joun ST., N. Y- 


‘oems not to exceed 24 lines, ave ng 8 wi ords. Competitors 


separate sheet. Send poems 
Awards made by competent judges soon after. Circulars. 





VE $40.00 ON NEW $140.00 


Sa" “BICYCLES. 


Latest aa —— 


Xe Md ‘cles for 
ean Gull & 


BIOYOLES, GUNS & AE. pt ky “zh 






aa wN* BICYCLES: 


le for $12; others as low. 
ft. Ss: and oldest dealers in the 
a} We sell everywhere. All 
<B makes new and 2nd hand. £asy 


desired. Oata. free. 
oS) ray Cae, HAZARD, £00. 





4 





FIRST CLASS CURTAIN DESK 
» Fouranda Halffeet long. Un- 
$22, variety in stock and to order. 
American Desk & Seating Co. 
270-272 Wabash Av., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


ene taasaue 


LADIES, CIRLS AND BoYs.— 
Y MFQ, CO., Elyria, Ohio. 





APPARATUS “0 SUPPLIES 
O70 JOGRAPH 
aun HAND GA CAMERAS. 
SWEET, WALLACH aco. “218 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 






BARNES’ a 


Foot Power Machinery I 1 \ 
For Wood and Metal Workers. BA 


Send for Catalogue. 
w.F. & JOHN BARNES Co.. 


904 Ruby St., ROCKFORD, ILL. 








— PPI mond 
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THE SYMPHONION 


is cheaper, much louder, 





FRED. N. SANDER, 


146 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


has changeable steel vite, is 
simpler, stronger ; will last longer, 


sweeter than any other music 
box. Send for catalogue now. 
Special bargain sales at present. 


WABRBVBRRLASSASESEBEBESS 


ee 
os <e ad 
& ao 
So S4e > 





18th Editien—Postpaid for 25 cts. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R.A.S&. 
A. F. LONG &'CO., 


org Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Every one should read this little book.”—Athenanm 


If you Build a House 
Paper it with 
F. H. CADY’S WALL PAPERS. 


WE GUARANTEE BEST GOODS. 
WE GUARANTEE LEAST MONE 
Send 8 cents in stamps to pay —- on I 
samples, 305 High Street, Providence, R. I. 


gx 









AGENTS, quick COLUI u 8 us Standard Work 
aoe ‘Pro ress. 


; Six Fas A amt] 
History, State Papers, Statistics. Finance, Politics, a 
National Hand-Book of Facts, 1492 to World’s Fair, 
rte, School and Office Use. 100 Eng.. 580 p.. $1.75, 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher, New Work, 





A plaster. ‘‘ Yes, but which ”? 

The best you can get. That means 
the Hop Plaster. hy? It’s best, 
strongest; it’s honest, it’s effective. 

Hop Plaster Co., Boston, Mass., alone 
make the genuine. Our name on both 
sides of the plaster — you. 








as Ne ea) banana 
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SAHARTSHORA 





ipo 





Joon ‘AND CHICAGO, 





‘aTEATERS, 


Baars CoE 


and permanently restoring the com- 


irae cannes Peake] Pratt [Hub bert 





L, SHAW’S anc, 
IDEAL WIGS AND WAVES. 


Nataral-curl Fy = ligh _ 
suit a“ 


WAVY HAIR SWITCHES. 


All long convent Hair, $5.00 COCOA Nur 
BALM, Complexion Beautifier, A. Oe skin as 
and soft asa child’s. $1.00 


per box. All MONTE 
cRIsro beautifying pre an 
shades), also the celebrated Ocu 
strengthener. Pamphiet,” How to be beautiful,” sent free. 
L. SHAW, G4 W. 14th ST., NEW YORK, 





Dr. 0. P. Brown’s 
TISSUE BUILDER 
for the Skin and Body 
The beauty of the fomens was Largely 
due to anointin; nf O, P. Brown's 
HERBAL TISSUE BUILDER, made 
from an olf Roman off formula, has a won- 
derful effect on the skin acting asa Tonic. 
It feeds the F——. fills up wrinkles, 
plumps the figure, beautifi fies the com- 
| nen and hands. Most skins, hungry 
or nourishment, absorb it as thirsty 
gianes do water. Druggists or pry, mail 1. 
end roc. for sens wae 'S paper 
illus, WOMA te Brown, 
Prop’r, 47 Grand St, 9 Toast City, N. J. 












BLASS SVSVVe sess 


yo mre ay matey A AD OO... Heap, Gesn.. was 


Tlled Lace merger to ea 


2000-°° er in Premiums. 





Send 10c. for Sample Spoot 
Gold Coin, for the best I on itied Lace Thread. 
ts of the U. 500 Yards. 











Bend 10¢, each for 
Illus. Crechet Books, 
No. 1 and No. 2. 
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1 TAKE A 
TIME PLEASANT 


HERB DRINK. 

THE NEXT MORNING | FEEL BRIGHT 

AND MY COMPLEXION IS BETTER. 

My doctor says it acts gently on the 
stomach, liver, and kidneys, and is a 
pleasant’ laxative. This drink is made 
of herbs, and you prepare it for use 
as easily as tea. It is 


LANE’S MEDICINE. 


All cae sell it at soc. and o = 
per package. Buy oneto-day. I 
pel mr obtain it, send your chtvens fa = 
sample. Lane's Family Medicine moves the 
owels gook oh day AT n order to ay this is nec 
TOR F. WOODWARD, LeRoy, N 





| 


LOVELY FACES, 
WHITE HANDS. 


Nothing will 


WASVVAAVVVVVeVVVseVesessssesssesssaeseasasasey 


and CLEAR 
the skin so quickly as 


Derma-Royale 


The new discovery for#@ dissolving 
and removing discolorations from the cuticle, and bleach- 
ing and brightening thecomplexion. In experimenting in 
the laundry with a new bleach for fine fabrics it was dis- 
covered that all spots, freckles, tan and other discolora- 
tions were quickly removed from the hands and arms 
without the slightest injury to the skin. The discovery = 
was submitted to experienced Dermatologists and Phys- = 
cians who prepared for us the formula of the marvelous 
Derma-Royale, THERE NEVER WAS ANYTHING LIKE IT. It 
is perfectly harmless and so simple a child can use it. = 
Apply at night—the improvement apparent after a single = 
application will surprise and delight you. It quickly = 
dissolves and removes the worst forms of moth- -patches, & 
brown or liver spots, freckles, blackheads, blotches, = 
sallowness, redness, tan and every discoloration of the 
cuticle. One bottle completely removes and cures the= 
most aggravated case and thoroughly clears, whitens= 
and beautifies the ee. It has never failed—1t & 
CANNOT FAIL. It is highly recommended by Physicians £ 
and its sure results warrant us in offering = 
—To assure the public of its merits we = 
REWARD. agree to forfeit Five Hundred Dol- 8 
lars casH, for any case of moth-patches, brown spots, liver = 
spots. blackheads, ugly or muddy skin, unnatural redness, = 















freckles, tan or any other — *discolorations, (ex-= 
cooing birth- marks, scars, and those of a scrofulous ors 
kindred nature) that Derma- ae will not quickly re- = 
move and cure. We also agree to forfeit Five Hundred & 
Dollars to any person whose skin can be injured in thes 
slightest possible manner, or to anyone whose complexion 
(no matter in how bad condition it may be), will not be 
cleared, whitened, improved and beautified by the use = 
of Derma-Royale. 
Put up in elegant style In large eight-ounce bottles. 
Price, $1.00. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 
Derma-Royale sent to any address, safely packed and 
securely sealed from observation, sate delivery guaran- 
ap on receipt of price, $1.00 per bottle. Send money = 
by registered letter or money order with your full post- 
office address written peatales be sure to give your County, 
and mention this pape 
Correspondence private, estogp oi sames taken. 


AGENTS WANTED siczaizzz $10 A DAY, 


Address The DERMA-ROYALE COMPANY, 
Cormer Baker and Vine Streets. CINCINNATI OHIO. 


COnvaea AAA NALA MEET 
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to ladies wil 
ling to dowrit- 
ing for me at their homes, Address 
re ae BOUT with stam 
envelope. MISS EDNA L, SMYTHE, Bor Gori Bax, TKD 
Proprietor of the FAMOUS GLORIA WATER tor 


e 8s. Ww. 
BEATTY ares: Grete S23 “hen, he 


numbers and Sets of all Magazines. ice, state 
BA C wants to MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, ee ie, a 


Fy woes P, SIMPSON, Washington, 
PAT F N T $2 c. Re, asked for patent until 
FL RY Wnte for Inventor's Guide. 


Aco a A Realty. Choice investments made for non- 
* residents, oh CN to = 7, ee —, be realized 
— next too and acreage from $10 u 
wards. mproved property erty rented now for 10 per cent, besi . the 
increase z city onl count pre ies. Ranches, oe mult, 
hop, farm, iron and coal ning a. tek. 
Russell & Ce., Tacoma, Was 


-| GARFIELD TEA ::2:: 


of bad eating ; Cures Sick Headache; 
mien o Coeneeat cures wa tee oe Ome 
Samplet o $19 West 45th Street, New 


) WIF SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU Do ' 
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iD berks re ted Sa evi 
a prov 
Semmes Id <= pea fot reliable, 
cat for i or ut or heavy work, 14 ' 
— 





cave Desens ak 


BICYCLES 815 
All kinds cheaper th 
where. Before — 4 
Tue Powe ry Grewenr 09, 
HE POWELL & ULEMENT 
WATCHES St., Cincinnati, 


ola Piant, dis- 

st ma py in Co Cong, West Africa, is 

Nature’s Sure Cure for Asthma. 

-_ - ~¥ hag tty ant ta A ch I Nt ar 
= ew Yor! y 

address, KOLA IMPORTING CO., 132 Vine 8t., Sincteae 


DYSPEPSIA ee ete 


Marshall, Mich 
Henney PATENT INSIDE 


SLIDING WINDOW BLINDS. 


| 6. What better evidence can a builder 

have of ~~ ‘~~ of Sliding 

Window Blinds, than to see in any 
Architects’ or Builders’ ournal, so 
many fications calling tor the 
above blinds, all over this great coun- 
try? The blinds slide up and down 
in the window frame like sash, and 
stay at any position ; don’t interfere 
with curtains and window drapery, 
etc. Tens of thousands are in use. 
“Merit Wins.” “The Fittest Survive.’ 
Send 4-cent stamp for 80-page illus- 
trated catalogue to 


HARTMAN SLIDINC BLIND CO., 
Removed to ——— Onlo, U. 8. A. 


LAW N SWEEPERS. 


For sweeping Lawns afer mowing, 
ing Leaves, sticks, 
stones and litter. Used in 
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THE Parks, Cemeteries, 
MODEL Tennis Courts and all 
No. 


1 ‘ TAWN. ROLLERS. 
. For keeping lawns and 
terraces smooth and 
com we em frost is ra [eee and age rain 
for re- anna and laying out yards and flower — Write 
for = ‘desert tion and _ HOMPSON B’F" 
WhavER, ELEHART. INDIANA. 
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dawnnan eRe anyone sending ' qending 20 phote ene 
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not receiving 





For 30 Days. Wish 
Send my Av ny ae ,Ambro' or Daguero’ 
or or any member of os famil rine ‘or Tistype- Am and we make you vty  yoursel — 
FREE OF HARGE, provi you exhibit it to your friends as aac 
werk, end eso yous Seen ence in securing us future orders. Place name and 
back of and it will be returned in perfect order. We make change in picture 
ar bank in in Chicago. address all 
1. Opposite New German Theatre, CHICA 


crayo! 
ae eee rey RRR RRLERUTerrunununnunennnanaucnnnnncannnns » 


to introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS and “thie Bechet a 
earn we have decided to make 


cmicabo, TLL. P.8.— “= forfeit 
per thisoffer. This offer is 
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What Do You Feed the Baby? 





THE TEXAS QUADRUPLETS. 


INGERSOLL, Texas. 


Messrs. REED & CARNRICK: 

GENTLEMEN—By the way of introduction, I am 
the happy father of a quartette of girls, born January 
roth, 1890. Soon after their birth I worried along as 
well as I could with wet-nurses, but being unable to 
get anything constant, I resolved to try artificial food. 
I tried several foods, and whether owing to my failure 
to comply with their intricate method of preparation, 
or whether the foods were not suited to our particular 
babies, I can’t say. However, they disagreed with 
them, whereupon we tried CARNRICK’S FOOD with 
the best results. They are all doing finely. Can you 
furnish me with a case of Food at wholesale price? 


Yours truly, E. T. PAGE. 





Lacto-Preparata 


An ALL-MILK FOOD for the 
first Eight Months. 


Carnrick’s Food 


For the remainder of the 
nursing period. 


HE above two foods are the only prepared 
Infant Foods worthy of the name, and 
the only ones that will perfectly nourish an 
infant. Send for free samples and sixty-four 
page pamphlet, entitled ‘‘Our Baby’s First 
and Second Years,’’ by Marion Harland, with 
advice by an eminent physician on care and 
feeding of infants. 





REED & CARNRICK, 


NEW YORK. 
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AN ARCHITECT 


may distinguish himself by his fronts, 
or his plans, or his structure or nice 
attention to small details, or in all these 
ways. 

Varnish is the last detail of them all 
but not the least. 

Itself invisible, it is nevertheless 
most conspicuous. 

Scarcely thought of, its effect is to 
signalize finish. 

It may be a source of constant 
pleasure or it may be the cause of 
equally constant annoyance. 

How to insure its being a source of 
pleasure is told in our ‘People’s Text- 
Book.”’ 


Sent free. 


MuRPHY VARNISH Co. 


FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 


Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. % 
Factories: Newark and Chicago. 
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Pears Soap 


People don’t know what alkali is and does. 

A person with a tough enough skin can wash 
with ammonia, liquid ammonia—that’s an ex- 
treme example of alkali—no harm done beyond 
a little roughness of skin. 

A less extreme example of alkali is, perhaps, 
any soap you ever saw or heard of but Pears. A 
chemist, who doesn't know, will tell you “Of 
course there is alkali in it;” but let him find one- 
millionth part in Pears’! 

There isn't a millionth part in Pears’; there isn’t 
any; nothing to roughen the skin, or make it 
harsh, or tender, or red. 

It is soap and nothing but soap; pure soap; 
and pure soap is as gentle as oil itself to the 
living skin. It clears and smooths and softens it; 
makes it transparent if possible; empties it; stimu- 
lates action; and so affects the complexion and 
health. 

Perhaps n@ other soap in the world is free of 
alkali. Chemists are of that opinion. 
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TRO-SILICON A SAFE METHOD. 


























ree Every housekeeper who employs Exzorro-Smicon 
= SS enjoys perfect freedom from anxiety regarding her 
: silverware during the process of cleaning, scratching 
Bb or wearing being impossible, while the highest. degree 

ST of brilliancy is obtained. Try it after removing your 
ware from its place of safe keeping during the summer 
months. 

The experiment costs nothing; we’ll supply the 


material for the asking, or full-sized box post- 
paid for 15 centsin stamps. Your grocer has it. 


GY) | 
SILVER POLISH THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., Propr’s, 72 John St., New York. 


VOSE & SONS’ PIANOS. ISCHER 


ESTABLISHED IN 18651 
Renowned for Tone and Durability. 
Sold at Moderate Prices. 


























Rented and Exchanged. 





ESTABLISHED 
S52 
A 


S 
=< 
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The FISCHER PIAN OS are used 
== by the best artists, and will be 
CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 


Pure Tone, found in homes of refinement, taste, 
Elegant Designs, 
Superior Workmanship, 


and Great Durability. 
Sold on Easy Terms. WAREROOMS: 


J, olga ‘tetas ©! 110 FIFTH AVE., 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 
170 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass COR. 16th STREET, N. Y. CITY. 


IF YOU ARE ABOUT TO BUILD 


YOU CANNOT INVEST A DOLLAR THAT WILL BRING 
YOU BETTER RETURNS THAN TO PURCHASE A OOPY OF 


JET ARTISTIC 
MA) DWELLINGS 


You can obtain more and better Ideas as to arrange- 
ment, taste and economy in building than from anything 
yet published, The second edition is now on sale and contains &G& designs of 
all costs frem $650 up. Many cheap ones, These houses are not over- 
loaded with cheap decorations, but rely on artistic lines for beauty. Sent post-paid, $4 
FRANK P. ALLEN, Architect, 189 Old Houseman Bik.. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


K-Sept. 





and musical culture. 
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WAVE | ? ees 
THE ¥ 
HAMMOND 
MANIFOLDING 
ATTACHMENT 
BY WHICH 


No 
Argument 
Now left for 
Competitors 





Send for Description. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITERCO, 


447-449 East 52d Street, 
NEW YORK. 





HAVE YOU SEEN iT? 






Io 
ied Id 
°, 





THE 


CALIGRAPH'S 


The greatest advance made in typewriters this year. 
Call upon our agents in any large city. 
Send for Testimonial Letters and Information. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


fe Wr ati Biveet, Cincinats, O. 
4 . 4 neinna le 
OFFICES : {i Chestnut St.; Philadelphia, Pa, 


ENGLISH FACTORY, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 











Positively The Leading Pen. 
Ask dealers or send for catalogue. 


Mention this MAGAZINE, 


Half Million in use. 
BLOOMSBURG, PA. 








Suitable for all classes of build- 
ings. Can put on over old 


plaster and are especially desir- 
able for Schools Stores, Ch 

and Offices. 
A. NORTHROP & 





urches, Halls, Asylums, 
for estimates and catalogue to 
Co., Pittsburg, 







Pa. 
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MERRITT” agg ego 


Metal Type. Prints 
78 Characters. Val- 
uable for light cor- 








MERRITT ‘MFG. CO. 
Springfield, Mass, 


STUDY LAW 
ra, Comen tesa 
SPRAGUE C 


SCHOOL OF LAW. Cincorporated.) 
Send ten cents Samen for 








J. Cornen, Ja., Secy, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
105 WHITNBY BLOCK. 








“JOSEPH GILLOTT’S GOLD MEDAL, 


3 STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878 & 1889. 
The Most Perfect of Pens. 





“The Typewriter is Mightier than Pen or Sword.” 


THE NEW MODEL CRANDALL 


is the best machine manufactured for $50. Work in sight; 
28 po and 84 characters; ‘= nment cannot change. No 
AGENTS’ COMMISSIONS. Discount on first machine 
ordered, Second-hand “‘Crandall’s,” in perfect order at 
$15 to $40. Also Agents for the Smith Premier. Send for 
catalogues to 


THE IRELAND-BENEDICT CO., 9% AGENTS, 
Binghamton, W. Y., U. §. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


boo 
Two (20 pp. and 


81 Broad , New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, 5 ae nee Nica 





4 





KINDERGARTEN . 


AND J. W. 
CHOOL } SCHERMERHORN & CO, 
PPLIES. 3 East {4th St., New York. 









*S avcaces PENCILS 
DIXON’S supuces 

Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads, 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention THE CHAU- 


TAUQUAN and send 16c. in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible 
— Jersey City, N. J., for samples worth double the 


S. COLLINS’ SON & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING INKS, 


82 and 84 Frankfort St., N. Y. 
Our Inks are used on THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 








pees od poems ¢ 0 
$25 of $10 


$1000. 


THe ESTERBR 


to AR “St. 00 &.. receive a gross of the 
rubber penholder. Write name and address on separate sheet. Send poems 
before Jan. 1. 1893. Awards made by competent Se. soon after. Circulars. 


n Sy Py PENS. 2 of $100 each; 4 of $50; 12 of 
ee lines, averaging 8 words. Competitors 
new “ Poet’s” Pen and a combination 


OOK STEEL PEN C 





SAVE $40.00 ON NEW $140.00 


BICYCLES. 


NEW. test Pattern $140 
Nie cles for $100. ..,Obesper 


Agents fi, W, GUMP & CO. 


‘an 
BIOYOLES, GUNS < r* TYPEWRITERS ben's ~ A. 3 









26 Joun ST., N. Y- 
SAVE HALF 


“si BICYCLES 


cle for $12; others as low. 
7 == and oldest dealers in the 
Uv We sell everywhere. Al 
makes nme and 2nd 





oo. 
EORIA, ILL. 





FIRST CLASS CURTAIN DESK 

22. Fouranda Halffeet long. Un- 
limited variety in stock and to order. 
American Desk & Seating Co. 


270-272 Wabash Av., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


AIRY TRICYCLES 


LADIES, CIRLS AND BoYs.— 
Y MFG, CO., Elyria, Ohio. 





ATVTOGRAP SUPPLIES 


JOGRAP 
070 CAMERAS. 





BARNES’ 


Foot Power Machinery [fl “l ay! 
For Wood an@Metal Workers. SAWP 


Send for logue. 
w.F.& JOHN NES CoO.. 





SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 215 Wabesh Ave., Chicago. 








904 Ruby St., ROCKFORD, ILL 


desired. Cata. free. 
Pou USE, aaa sR ‘< ] 
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yet 
iggy than any other music 
Send for ca ie now. 
Special bargain sales at present. 
FRED. N. SANDER, 
146 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





18th Editien—Postpaid for 25 cts. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R.A. 5. 
A. F. — og & sedate 


= 1013 Arch Street, 
Every one should read ar te Me book 


, Pa. 
sh 


If you Build a House 
Paper it with 


F. H. CADY’S WALL PAPERS. 


WE GUARANTEE BEST GOODS. 
WE GUARANTEE LEAST MONEY. 
Send 8 cents in stamps to pay postage on 100 
samples, 305 High Street, Providence, R. I. 





quick GOLUAN Mi e us Standard Work 


sete Pro poms. 
By BO Haven, LL.D, 


; Biz Pols. in one, Biography, 
History, State Papers, Statistics. Finance, Politics, a 
National Hand-Book of Facts, 1492 to World’s Fair, 
for Home. School and Office Use. 100 Eng., 580 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher, New 





ork, 


A plaster. ‘‘ Yes, but which ”? 

The best you can get. That means 
the Hop Plaster. hy? It’s best, 
strongest; it’s honest, it’s effective. 

» Hop Plaster Co., Boston, Mass., alone 
make the genuine. Our name on both 
sides of the plaster protects you. 





PUTSTUTUNITUI IC ES 











» HUBERT’S 


Mati INA CREAM 


a. Prete Fn the Cs Com Betextr. 


oven Pn ke , 5 pes ra, im 
See anently restoring the com 


aokee 
fabian iemvivers Sou | Pro Prot AP Tau 





AKRON.O. AND CHICAGO. 
L, SHAW’$ "cane. 
BANG, 


IDEAL WIGS AND WAVES. 
mapas, feather Hest, a — 


WAVY HAIR SWITCHES. 


All long convent Hair, $5.00 COCOANUT 
BALM. Complexes Beautifier, makes the skin as fair 
ond oot oe a child’s. $1.00 box. All MONTE 


shades aise the celebrated Ocu 
Pamphlet, “How to be beautiful, 
le SHAW, S44 W. 14th ST., NEW YORK, 
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Dr. 0. P. Brown’s 
TISSUE BUILDER 
for the Skin and Body. 
The beonty < the Romans was largely 
due to anoin' ing. Dr. P. Brown’s 
HERBAL TISS E BUILDER, made 
from an old Roman off formula, has a won- 
derful effect on the skin acting as a Tonic. 
the tissues, fills up wrinkles, 
plumps the figure, beautifies the com- 
| apo and hands. Most skins, hungry 
or nourishment, absorb it as thirsty 
lants do water. Druggists or ay, mail g1. 
end roc. for ‘aes peper 
illus. WOMA LiFe p 4 et Bro 
Prop’r, 47 Grand St, Jersey City, N. : 





The —— LACE big 








2,000, Gold Coin, for 
to be made 





Co., tr Conn., will Send 10¢. for Sample Spoot 


Twilled Lace Thread. 


the best 
from the ¢ 
the U. 500 Yards. 





your dealer for circulars 
not to be had of him, write us. 


ALAA |S 


LSPA SeEVSSeses 


$2000° 


satisfactory 's of vur reliability fu: 
GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., GLASGO, 00 


GOLD ; 
° COIN 


OV) SNOT DEL AY. 
rniahed. 


in Premiums. 


Bend 106. each for 
Illus. Crochet Books, 
No. 1 and No. 2. 
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TO ADVANCE THE STANDARD OF TYPEWRITING! 
$5,000 in Cash—Columbian Fair Prizes 


TO BE GIVEN BY THE 


YOST WRITING MACHINE COMPANY 








The New Yost with its direct inking system, 
centre-guide alignment and velocity touch per- 
mits a standard of work never before thought 
attainable. This contest, therefore, is of pro- 
found interest to all who believe in progress 
toward perfection! Prizes obtainable by stu- 
dents in typewriter schools, teachers, or oper- 
ators upon the Yost anywhere in the United 
States or Canada. 








ONE CRAND PRIZE OF $1,000 


will be given to the successful competitor on the Yost Writing Machine who shall write in the neatest form in the 
shortest space of time—all in the presence of the judges and one of each style of work to be written from dictation 
on the spot—two business letters; two insurance company’s annual reports ; and two commercial balance sheets, 
lines twelve inches long, paper thirteen and a half inches wide. 

The Judges to be appointed by the WORLD’S COLUMBIAN FAIR COMMITTEE that shall be appointed to 
judge of the typewriting exhibits at the Fair. 

ose intending to compete for this grand prize of $1,000 must send in their names and addresses one month 

before the trial, which will be held in Chicago shortly after the opening of the World’s Columbian Exhibit. 


TEN PRIZES OF $100 EACH 


will be given to pupils in typewriting schools, or operators anywhere, for the best ten original essays, not exceeding 
four thousand words each, written upon the Yost Writing Machine. Subject: “ Typewriting as a Fine Art,” ‘The 
Future of Typewriting,’’ or any of the list of subjects furnished by the Yost Writing Machine Company. 


TWENTY PRIZES OF $50 EACH 


to = in typewriting schools, or operators anywhere, as follows: Ten prizes to the ten operators who shal:, upon 
the Yost Writing Machine, attain the greatest speed for one minute, upon a memorized sentence to be furnished— 
this speed contest to be upon an entirely new standard of absolutely perfect work of both operator and machine. 
Particulars furnished. Ten yee to the ten operators who shall write correctly from dictation of new matter, upon 
the Yost Writing Machine, the greatest number of words in five minutes. Particulars furnished. 


TWENTY PRIZES OF $25 EACH 


to pupils in typewriting schools, or operators anywhere, as follows: Ten prizes for the best ten transcripts, upon 
the Yost Writing Machine, of legal matter to be furnished. And ten prizes for the best ten samples, upon the Yost 
Writing Machine, of new and original designs of fancy work. Particulars furnished, 


FIFTY PRIZES OF $S$!O0 EACH 


dar ed in typewriting schools, EXCLUSIVELY, as tollows: Ten for the best ten original essays, not exceedir 
two thousand words, written upon the Yost Writing Machine. Subject: ‘The Excellencies of The Yost Wi.ting 
Machine ’’; ten for the best ten transcripts on the Yost Writing Machine, of legal matter to be furnished ; ten for 
the best ten original designs of fancy work upon the Yost Writing Machine; and twenty for the best twenty busi- 
mess letters written upon the Yost Writing Machine. Particulars furnished. Winners of any of the higher prizes 
for SIMILAR WORK to be barred from this competition. 


TEN PRIZES OF $100 EACH 


will be given to the proprietors of the ten typewriting schools whose respective pupils obtain the largest 
mumber of the above pamed prizes. 


Fall particulars as to the conditions governing all these contests furnished upon application to the 


o— ° 
Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, ~. r or vos Tr 
| 257 Broadway, New York. YOS T W RI I IN G MACHIN E COo., 
| _ This is to certify that the Yost Writing Machine 
| Seite nl New York, has made a — 
with this bank of $5,000, subject to the 
draft of the Committee to appointed by the 7 I and 73 Broadway, 
| Judges on Typewriters at the World’s Columbian 
| Pair at Chicago, Ill., in 1893, as described above. 
A. §. APGAR, Cashier. New York. 
|} New York, June 20th, 1892. 
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Fine 
Carpelings, 


Axminsters, 
Wiltons, 
Velvets, 2.4 
Moquettes. 
For DRAWING and RECEPTION ROOMS, 
LIBRARIES, and HALLS. 

In these goods noted for their superior 
WEARING QUALITIES, we show a large 
and complete stock of most artistic and 
beautifully colored designs, manufactured 
expressly to our order, which we offer at 
popular prices. 

Samples and Estimates on application. 


W. & J. Sloane, 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Streets. 
33-35 E. 18th Street, 
New York. 








Brain al Nerve Food. 
Vitalized Phosphites. 


LS 





From the nerve-feeding principle of the Ox Brain 
and the Embryo of Wheat. 


For'thirty years without an equal for the reliet of brain- 
weariness, nervous prostration, sleeplessness, and all | 
bodily weaknesses. ra 

It increases brain power, sustains imvigor the vital 
forces.—Formula with each package. ores 

““No brain-worker can afford to be without this special | 
Brain Food. With its aid study is easy, and the memory 
retentive.’”— Wm. E. Sheldon, N. E. Journal of Education. 

Descriptive pamphlet, with endor ements of leading 
physicians and brain-workers, free. 

Druggists, or by mail ($1) from 56 W. 25th St., N. ¥. - 
Avoid imitations 
and substitutes. 
Rly bo 
> 


None genuine without 
this signature. 4a- 
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P § All druggists. 
o POND’S EXTRACT C0. 
FONDS EXTRACT: 


There is noth- 
ing its equatfor} 
relieving the 
SORENESS, 


BURNING, -re- 
ducing the 
INFLAMMA- 
TION, taking 
out REDNESS, 
and quickly 
bringing the 
skin to its nat- 


ural color, 


BEWARE of impo- 
sition. TakePOND’S 
EXTRACT only. See 
morgage 2 
mark on 
per. Sold onl fn 
our own les. 
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Highest 





Absolutely Pure. 


A feat Of tartar baking powder. 


of all in leavening strength.— 


Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 
166 Wall St., New York. 








” 


my Which 
Breakfast 
al Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its prepar- 
% ation. It has nore 
than three times the 
Stfengih of Cocoa 
~ mixed with Starch, 
Ar-owroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing Jess than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids ds well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Crocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 





plast 














dues “inflammations, prevents cor 
tions of the lungs, annihilates rheu- 





Easily 





Removed. 





Grosvenor’s famous BeEtt-cap-si 


felieves pain at once, sub 


1wes- 


matism. 


Be sure to get as- 
ter with the pict fa 
bell on the ba , tl 
A druggist ma ry 
sell you me cheap sub- 
stitute. Take or ly the 
Bell-cap-sic. It i he 


standard. 


All Druggists. 
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Better han Whalebone. 


Whalebone has never been so poor, 
scarce, and costly as at present. The 
same is true of French horn., Coral- 
ine is better than either as a stiffener, 
for dresses and corsets. 

Leading dressmakers use Dr. WAR- 
NER’S CoRALINE DrEss Stray for their 
best work, as it is moré flexible and 
durable than whalebone -and does not 
break or become bent and distorted 
with use. 

Coraline is not an experiment, but 
has stood the test of twelve years’ ex 
perience in over twenty million “cor- 
sets and dresses. 

Sold in yard lengths the same as 
whalebone, and also in short lengths, 
cloth covered. 

Samples for one dress sent to any 
speonete: free on application. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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